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CHAPTER  I. 

M  YOUNG  lady  sat  pricking  a  framed  canvas,  in  tho 
^  drawing-room  of  Kent  Villa,  a  mile  from  Gravesend  ; 
she  was  maknig,  at  a  cost  of  time  and  tinted  wool,  a 
chair-cover,  admirably  unfit  to  be  sat  ui)on— except  hy 
'  some  peevish  artist,  bent  on  obliterating  discordant 
colours.  To  do  her  justice,  her  mind  was  not  on  her  work  ;  for 
she  rustled  softly  willi  restlessness  as  she  sat,  and  she  rose 
tliree  times  in  twenty  minutes,  and  went  to  the  window. 
Thence  she  looked  down,  over  a  trim,  tlowerv  lawn,  and  alon-- 
sloping  meadows,  on  to  the  silver  Thames,  alive  with  steanf- 
boats  ploughing,  white  «ails  bellying,  and  great  ships  carryin<r 
to  and  Iro  the  treasures  of  the  globe.  From  this  lair  landscai)? 
and  epitome  of  commerce,  she  retired  each  time  with  listless 
disdain  ;  she  was  waiting  for  somebody. 

Yet  she  was  one  of  those  whom  few  men  care  to  keep  wait- 
ing.    Kosa  Lusignan  was  a  dark,  but  dazzling  beauty    with 
coa  -black  hair,  and  glorious  dark   eyes,  that  seemed  to  beam 
with  soul  all  day  long ;  her  eyebrows  black,  straightish,  and 
rather  thick,  would  have  been  majestic,  and  too  severe   had 
the  other  features  followed  suit ;  but  her  black  brows  w(>re  suc- 
ceeded by  long  silky  lashes,  a  sweet  oval  face,  two  poutin<'  lii)s 
studded  with  ivory,  and  an  exquisite  chin,  as  feeble  as  any^man 
could  desire  in  the  partner  of  his  bosom.     Person— straii/ht 
elastic,  and  rather  tall.     Mind— nineteen.     Accomplishmt'iits 
--numerous  ;  a  poor  French  scholar,  a  worse  German,  a  worst 
ii^nglish,  an  admirable  dancer,  an  inaccurate  musician,  a  good 
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lidci',  ii  I»a<l  (li;ui^)its\voni;m,  m  Itad  hair  (In-ssci-.  at  (lie  inci'cy 
of  her  maid  ;  a  liot  tlicoht^iau,  kiiowiii^f  iiotliiii^',  a  sorry  ac- 
countant, no  lionsekccpcr,  no  scnipstrrss,  a  I'aii'  «'inl)r(»itln'ss,  a 
capital  ;,'t'uji;rai)lii'r,  and  no  cook. 

Collectively,  viz.,  mind  and  l)ody,  tin;  girl  we  kneel  to. 

This  ornamental  memher  of  society  now  glanced  at  the  clock 
once  more, and  then  glided  to  tiie  window  for  the  fourth  time. 
She  peeped  at  the  side  a  good  while,  with  Rnpcrlhious  slyness, 
or  shyness,  and  presiMilly  !;he  drew  hack,  hhishing  crimson  ; 
then  she  peeped  again,  still  more  furtively,  then  retired  softly 
to  her  frame,  and,  for  the  first  time,  set  to  work  in  earnest  ;  as 
she  plied  her  liar[)oon,  smiling  now,  the  largt'  and  vivid  blush, 
that  had  suffused  her  face  and  throat,  turned  from  carnation  to 
rose,  and  nudted  away  slowly,  hut  perceptibly,  and  ever  so 
sweetly  ;  and  sonud)ody  knocked  at  the  stn^et  door. 

The  blow  seemed  to  drive  her  d(!e[)er  into  her  work.  She 
leaned  over  it,  graceful  as  a  willow,  and  so  alisorbed,  she  could 
not  even  see  the  door  of  the  room  open,  and  Doctor  Staines 
come  in. 

All  the  better  :  her  not  perceivitig  that  slight  addition  to  her 
furniture,  gives  me  a  moment  to  describe  him. 

A   young   man,    five  feet   eleven   inches   high,  very   square 
shouldered,  and  deep  chestcid,  but  so  symmetrical,  and  light  in 
his  movements,  that  his  size  hardly  struck  one  at  first.     He 
was  smooth  shaved,  all  but  a  short,   thick,  auburn    whisker  ; 
his  hair  was  brown.     His  features  no  more  than  comely  :  the 
brow  full,  the  eyes  wide  apart,  and  deep  seated,  the  lips  rather 
thin,  but  expressive,  the  chin  solid  and  s({uare.     It  was  a  face 
of  power,  and  capaljle  of  harshness  ;  but  leavened  by  an  eye  of 
unusual  colour,  between  hazel  and  grey,  and  wonderfully  tender. 
In  complexion,  he  could  not  compare  with  liosa  ;  his  cheek 
was  clear,  but  pale  ;  for  few  young  men  had  studied  night  and 
day  so  constantly.     Though  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  literally  a  learned  physician  ;  deep  in  hospital  practice  ; 
deep  in  books ;  especially  deep  in  German  science,  too  often 
neglected,  or  skimmed,  by  English  physicians.     He  had  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  at  a  learned  university  with  general 
applause. 

As  my  reader  has  divined,  Kosa  was  preparing  the  comedy 
of  a  cool  reception ;  but,  looking  up,  she  saw  his  pale  cheek 
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(iiitrd  with  a  lover's  bojuitifiil  joy  at  tljc  1)aiv  si^i^lit  of  lior,  and 
liis  xit'l  cyrs  .NO  (liviiif  with  love,  that  •^hc  liail  not  thr  lit-arL  to 
chill  him.  She  gave  him  htr  hand  kindly,  and  smiled  hri^htly 
on  him  instead  of  remonstrating.  She  h>st  nothing  i)y  it,  for 
the  very  first  thing  lie  did  was  to  excuse  hims(df  eagerly.  '  I 
am  behind  time  :  the  fact  i.s,  just  as  I  was  mounting  my  horse, 
a  j)oor  man  came  to  the  gate  to  consult  mo.  lie  had  a  teri'ihle 
disorder  I  have  s(jmetimes  succeede*!  in  arn'sting — I  attack  tlie 
cause  instead  of  the  .symiifctins,  which  is  the  old  practice — and 
so  that  detained  me.      You  forgive  me  V 

'  Of  c'jurse.  Poor  man  ! — only  you  said  you  wanted  to  see 
pai)a,  and  he  alwa}'S  goes  out  at  two.' 

When  she  had  been  btitrayed  into  saying  this,  she  drew  in 
suddndy,  and  l)lushed  with  a  pretty  conscioustu'ss. 

'  Then  don't  let  me  lose  another  minute,'  said  the  lover. 
*  Have  you  })r(>i)ared  him  for — f(jr — wiiat  1  am  going  to  have 
the  audacity  to  say  ? ' 

Kosa  answered,  with  some  liesitation,  '  I  tnust  have — a  little. 
When  I  nsfused  Colonel  Bright — you  need  not  devour  my  hand 
quite — he  is  forty.' 

Her  .sentence  ended,  and  away  went  the  original  topic,  and 
grannnatical  se(j[uence  along  with  it.  Christopher  Staines  re- 
captured them  both.  '  Yes,  dear,  when  you  refused  Colonel 
Bright ' 

'  Well,  pa])a  was  astonished  ;  for  everybody  says  the  Colonel 
is  a  most  eligilde  match.  Don't  you  hate  that  expression  1  I 
do.     Eligible  ! ' 

Christopher  made  due  haste,  and  recaptured  her.  '  Yes, 
love,  your  papa  saiel ] ' 

'  1  don't  think  1  will  tell  you.  He  asked  me  was  there  any- 
body else  ;  and  of  course  I  said  "  Xo."  ' 

*  Oh  ! ' 

'  Oh,  that  is  nothing  ;  I  had  not  time  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  tell  the  truth.  1  was  taken  by  surpri.se  ;  and  you  know 
one's  first  impulse  is  to  fib — about  t/uit.^ 

'But  did  you  really  deceive  him  ?' 

*  No.  1  blushed  ;  and  lie  caught  me  ;  so  he  said,  "  Come, 
now,  there  was."  ' 

*  And  you  said,  "  Yes,  there  is,"  like  a  brave  girl  as  you  are.' 

*  What  i  plump  like  that  ]     No,  I  was  frightened  out  of  my 
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wits,  liko  a  l)ravf  t^irl  as  T  am  not,  and  saitl  \  .slioiiM  tiovor 
iiiaiiy  any  one  he  ••nnl<l  <Ii-;;iji|»n)vt'  ;  and  tlicn  oh,  then  1  l>e- 
licvf  1  l)i'L,'an  to  cry.  ('liiistoplic)',  I'll  t(;ll  yoii  soint-tliini^  ;  I 
lind  [x'opic  leave  otl"  teasing'  you  when  you  (;ry  ;  gentlemen,  I 
mean.  Ladies  go  on  all  tin;  more.  So  then  dear  papa  ki.s.-^ed 
me,  and  told  nu;  I  nui.st  not  he  ini])rudent,  and  throw  myst'lf 
away,  th;it  was  all  ;  and  I  promised  him  I  never  would.  1  said 
lie  would  Ik'  sure  to  appi'ove  my  choice  ;  and  he  .said  he  honied 
so.     And  so  he  will.' 

Dr.  Staines   lo(»ked   tlioughtful,  and  .said   he  hoped  .so  too. 
But,  now  it  comes  to  the  point  of  asking  him  tor  .such  a  treas- 
ure, 1  feel  my  deficiencies.' 

'  Why,  what  deticiencie.s  I  Vou  ai'e  young,  and  handsome, 
and  good,  and  ever  .so  nuich  cleverer  than  other  people.  You 
have  only  to  ask  for  me,  and  in.si.st  on  having  me.  Come,  dear, 
go  and  get  it  over.'  She  added,  mighty  coolly,  '  There  is 
nothing  so  drcdiJfnl  as  sus])ense.' 

'I'll  go  this  miiuite,' said  he,  and  took  a  .step  towards  the 
door;  but  he  turned,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  her  knees.  He 
took  both  h'!r  hands  in  his,  and  presseil  them  to  his  heating 
bosom,  while  his  Ijeautiful  eyes  pi»ured  lov<^  into  liers  point 
blank.  '  May  I  tell  him  you  love  me  f  Oh,  1  know  you  can- 
not love  me  as  I  love  you  ;  but  I  may  .say  you  love  me  a  little, 
may  I  not  I  that  will  go  farther  with  him  than  anything  else. 
May  I,  Rosa,  may  1  ?— a  little  ] ' 

His  ])assion  mastered  her.  She  drooped  her  head  sweetly 
on  his  shoulder,  and  murmured,  '  You  know  you  may,  my  own. 
Who  would  not  love  you  '\ ' 

He  parted  lingeringly  from  her,  then  marched  away,  bold 
with  love  and  hope,  to  demand  her  hand  in  marriage, 

ltt)sa  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  quivered  a  little  with  new 
emotions.  Christopher  was  right ;  she  was  not  capable  of  lov- 
ing like  him  ;  but  still  the  actual  contact  of  so  strong  a  passion 
made  her  woman's  nature  vibrate.  A  dewy  tear  hung  on  the 
fringes  of  her  long  lashes,  and  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
and  fluttered  awhile. 

That  emotion,  almost  new  to  her,  soon  yielded,  in  her  girl- 
ish mind,  to  a  comj)lacent  langonr  ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  to  a 
soft  reverie.  So  she  was  going  to  be  married  !  lobe  mistress 
of  a  house,  settle  in  London  ;  {tJiat  she  had  quite  determined 
long  ago  ;)  be  able  to  go  out  into  the  streets  all  alone,  to  shop, 
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or  visit  ;  liave  a  gfiitU'iiiaji  all  litr  own,  >vlu)m  sho  could  jnit 
her  lin^'cr  on  any  iminit'iit,  and  make  him  take  Iut  altout,  rvon 
to  tlif  (ipcia  an  1  llic  tli<'atrt>  ;  t<»  ^'ivr  dinner  jaitics  her  own 
self,  and  even  a  little  l»all  oiu-e  in  a  way  ;  td  ixiy  whatever 
dresses  she  thoui^ht  proper,  instead  of  heinj;  eripjiled  hy  an 
allowance  ;  have  the  le;^'al  riuht  of  sjie;ikin,LC  first  in  society, 
even  t(»  ;,'entleinen  lich  in  ideas  hut  had  stait«'rs,  instead  of  sit- 
ting ninnichance  ami  inoikni(»dest ;  to  he  Mi>tress,  instt-ad  of 
Miss — contemittihle  title;  to  be  a  woman  instead  of  a  girl  :  and 
all  this  rational  liherty,  d(»niestic  power,  and  social  tiignity, 
Avero  to  he  ohtaine(l  hy  merely  wedding  a  deal'  fellow,  who 
loved  her,  and  Mas  ^o  nice  :  and  the  hright  career  to  he  ushered 
in  with  several  delights,  each  of  them  dear  to  a  girl's  very  soul ; 
jtroscnts  from  all  her  friends  ;  as  many  beautiful  new  dresses 
as  if  she  was  changing  her  body  or  her  lit  inis}>here,  instead  of 
her  nanu- ;  rcfat ;  going  to  chuich,  which  is  a  good  JCnglish 
gill's  theatre  of  display  and  tenn>le  of  vanity,  and  there  tast- 
ing delightfid  publicity  and  whisj)ered  admiration,  in  a  lu-av- 
enly  long  veil,  which  she  could  not  wear  even  once  if  she  re- 
mained single. 

This  bright  variegated  picture  of  holy  wedlock,  and  its  essen- 
tial features,  as  revealed  to  young  ladies  by  feminine  tradition, 
though  not  enumerated  in  the  Book  of  Common  I'rayer,  com- 
posed by  males,  so  entranced  her,  that  time  tlew  hy  unheeded, 
and  Christoj)her  Staines  came  back  from  hei-  father,  liis  step 
was  heavy  ;  he  looked  ])ale,  and  deeply  distressj'd  ;  then  stood 
like  a  statue,  and  did  not  come  close  to  her,  but  cast  a  i)iteous 
look,  and  gas})ed  out  one  word,  that  seemed  almost  to  choke 
him — '  REFUSED  !' 

Miss  Lusignan  rose  from  her  chair,  and  locked  almost  wildly 
at  him  with  her  great  eyes.     '  liefused  ? '  said  she,  faintly. 

'  Yes,' said  he,  .sadly.  'Your  fa;her  is  a  man  of  business  ; 
and  he  took  a  mere  business  view  of  onr  love  :  lie  asked  me 
directly  what  provision  I  could  make  for  his  daughter  and  her 
children.  Well,  I  told  him  1  had  three  thousand  ])Ounds  in 
the  Funds,  and  a  good  profession  ;  and  then  I  said  I  had 
youth,  health,  and  love,  boundless  love,  the  love  that  can  do,  or 
suffer,  the  love  that  can  conquer  the  world.' 

'  Dear  Christopher  !     And  what  could  he  say  to  all  that  V 

'  He  ignored  it  entirely.     There,  I'll  give  you  his  very  words. 
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He  said,  "  In  that  case,  Dr.  Staines,  the  simple  question  is, 
what  does  your  profession  brin.i^  you  in  per  annum  1 "  ' 

*  Oh  ! — There — I  always  hated  arithmetic,  and  now  I  abomi- 
nate it.' 

*  Then  I  was  obliged  to  confess  I  had  scarcely  received  a 
hundred  pounds  in  fees  this  year  ;  but  I  told  him  the  reason  ; 
this  is  such  a  small  district,  and  all  the  ground  occupied. 
London,  I  said,  was  my  sphere.' 

'  And  so  it  is,'  said  Kosa,  eagerly  ;  for  this  jumped  with  her 
own  little  designs.  Genius  is  wasted  in  the  country.  Besides, 
whenever  anybody  worth  curing  is  ill  down  here,  they  always 
send  to  London  for  a  doctor.' 

*  I  told  him  so,  dearest,'  said  the  lover.  '  But  he  answered 
me  directly,  then  I  must  set  up  in  London,  and,  as  soon  as  my 
books  showed  an  income  to  keep  a  wife,  and  servants,  and 
children,  and  insure  my  life  for  five  thousand  pounds ' 

*  Oh,  that  is  so  like  papa.  He  is  director  of  an  insurance 
company,  so  all  the  world  must  insure  their  lives.' 

*  No,  dear,  he  was  quite  right  there  ;  professional  incomes  are 
most  precarious.  Death  spares  neither  young  nor  old,  neither 
warm  hearts  nor  cold.  I  should  ^^'^  nc  true  physician  if  I 
could  not  .see  my  own  mortality.'  V;  g  his  head  and  pon- 
dered a  moment,  then  went  on,  :.  'all  comes  to  this — 
until  I  have  a  professional  income  t  eignt  hundred  a  year  at 
least,  he  will  not  hear  of  our  marrying  ,  and  the  cruel  thing  is 
he  will  not  even  consent  to  an  engagement.  But,'  said  the  re- 
jected, with  a  look  of  sad  anxiety,  '  You  will  wait  for  me  with- 
out that,  dear  Rosa  1 ' 

She  could  give  him  that  comfort,  and  she  gave  it  him  with 
loving  earnestness.  '  Of  course  I  will ;  and  it  shall  not  be  very 
long.  Whilst  you  are  making  your  fortune,  to  please  papa,  I 
will  keep  fretting,  and  pouting,  and  crying,  till  he  sends  for 
you.' 

*  Bless  you,  dearest.  Stop  !  not  to  make  yourself  ill  !  not 
for  all  the  world.'     There  spoke  the  lover  and  the  physician. 

He  came  all  gratitude,  to  her  side,  and  they  sat,  hand  in 
hand,  comforting  each  other :  indeed  parting  was  such  sweet 
sorrow  that  they  sat,  handed,  and  very  close  to  one  another, 
till  Mr.  Lusignan,  who  thought  five  minutes  fpiite  enough  for 
rational  beings  to  take  leave  in,  walked  into  tlie  room  and  sur- 
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prisod  them.  At  sight  of  his  grey  head  an;l  iron-grey  eyebrows' 
Christoplier  Staines  started  u\)  ancUooked  confused;  he  thought 
some  apology  necessary,  so  he  faltered  out,  'Forgive  me,  sir;  it 
is  a  bitter  parting  to  me,  you  may  be  sure.' 

Kosa's  bosom  heaved  at  these  siniple  words.  She  flew  to  her 
father,  and  cried,  'Oh,  papal  papa!  you  were  never  cruel 
before  :  '  and  hid  her  burning  face  on  his  shoulder  ;  and 
then  burst  out  crying,  partly  for  Christtipher,  partly  because 
she  was  now  ashamed  of  herself  for  having  taken  a  young 
man's  part  so  openly. 

Mr.  Lusignan  looked  sadly  discomposed  at  this  outburst  : 
she  had  taken  him  by  his  weak  point ;  he  told  her  so.  '  Now, 
Rosa,'  said  he,  rather  peevishly,  '  you  know  I  hate  a  noise.' 

Rosa  had  actually  forgotten  that  trait  for  a  single  moment  ; 
but,  being  reminded  of  it,  she  reduced  her  sobs  in  the  prettiest 
way,  not  to  offend  a  tender  pare  \t  who  could  not  bear  noise. 
Under  this  homely  term,  you  mu  .t  know,  he  included  all  scenes, 
disturbances,  rumpuses,  passions ;  and  expected  all  men,  women, 
and  tilings,  in  Kent  villa,  to  go  smoothly  ;  or  go  elsewhere. 

'  Come,  young  people,'  said  he,  don't  make  a  disturbance. 
Where's  the  grievance  1  Have  I  said  he  shall  never  marry  you  1 
Havel  forbidden  him  to  correspond  1  or  even  to  call,  say  twice 
a  year  1  All  I  say  is,  no  marriage,  nor  contract  of  marriage, 
until  there  is  an    income.'     Then  he  turned  to  Christopher. 

'  Now  if  you  can't  make  an  income,'  without  her,  how  could 
you  make  one  with  her,  weighed  down  by  the  load  of  expenses 
a  wife  entails?  1  know  her  better  than  you  do.  She  is  a  good 
girl,  but  rather  luxurious  and  self-indulgent.  She  is  not  cut 
out  for  a  poor  man's  wife.  And  pray  don't  go  and  fancy  that 
nobody  loves  my  child  but  you.  Mine  is  not  so  hot  as  yours, 
of  course  ,  but  believe  me,  sir,  it  is  less  selfish.  You  would  ex- 
pose her  to  poverty  and  misery  ;  but  I  say  no ;  it  is  my  duty  to 
protect  her  from  all  chance  of  them  ;  and  in  doing  it,  I  am  as 
much  3'our  friend  as  hers,  if  you  could  but  see  it.  Come,  Dr. 
Staines,  be  a  man,  and  see  the  world  as  it  is.  I  have  told  you 
how  to  earn  my  daughter's  hand  and  my  esteem  :  yoi  must  gain 
both,  or  neither.* 

Dr.  Staines  was  never  quite  deaf  to  reason  :  he  now  put  his 
hand  to  his  bi'ow  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  wonder  and  i)itiful 
dismay,  '  My  love  for  Rosa  selfish  !  Sir,  your  words  are  bitter 
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and  harrl'  Then,  after  a  struggle,  and  with  rare  and  touching 
candour,  '  Ay,  l)ut  so  are  bark,  and  steel ;  yet  they  are  good 
medicines.'  Then  witli  a  great  glow  in  his  heart  and  tears  in 
his  eyes,  'My  darling  shall  not  be  a  poor  man's  wife,  she  who 
would  adorn  a  coronet,  ay,  or  a  crown.  Good-bye,  Kosa,  for 
the  present.'  He  darted  to  her,  and  kissed  her  hand  with  all 
his  soul.  'Oh,  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  you,' he  fiiltered;  'the 
very  world  is  dark  to  me  without  you.  Ah  well,  I  must  earn 
the  right  to  come  again.'  He  summoned  all  his  manhood,  and 
marched  to  the  door.  There  he  seemed  to  turn  calmer  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  said  firmly,  yet  humbly,  '  I'll  try  and  show  you, 
sir,  what  love  can  do.' 

'  And  I'll  show  you  what  love  can  suffer,'  said  Rosa,  folding 
her  l)eautiful  arms  super])ly. 

It  was  not  in  her  to  have  shot  such  a  bolt,  except  in  imitation ; 
yet  how  promptly  the  mimic  thunder  came,  and  how  grand 
the  beauty  looked,  with  her  dark  brows,  and  flashing  eyes,  and 
folded  arms  !  much  grander  and  more  inspired  than  poor 
Staines,  who  had  only  furnisiied  the  idea. 

But  between  these  two  figures  swelling  with  emotion,  the  re- 
presentative of  common  sense,  Lusignan  p6re,  stood  cool  and 
impassive ;  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  on  both  lovers 
as  a  couple  of  ranting  novices  he  was  saving  from  each  other 
and  almshouses. 

For  all  that,  when  the  lover  had  torn  himself  away,  papa's 
composure  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  misgiving.  He  stepped 
hastily  to  the  stairhead,  and  gave  it  vent.  'Doctor  Staines,'  , 
said  he  in  a  loud  whisper  (Staines  was  half  way  do^  u  the  stairs  : 
he  stopped.)  '  I  trust  to  you,  as  a  gentleman,  not  to  mention 
this  ;  it  will  never  transpire  here.  Whatever  we  do — no 
noise  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^^^    "VC1   A.      T  TTC1T/~«XT   * 


,^i^K^\OSA  I>USIGNAN  set  herself  pining  as  she  had  promis- 
ed ;  and  she  did  it  discreetly  for  so  young  a  person  ; 


she  was  never  peevish,  but  always  sad  and  listless. 
3^'^?i'!c^  By  this  means  she  did  not  anger  her  parent,  but  only 
^G!S^  made  him  feel  she  was  unhappy  and  the  house  she 
had  hitherto  briL'htened  exceediu':'  dismal. 

By  degrees  this  noiseless  melancholy  undermined  the  old 
gentleman,  and  he  well-nigh  tottered. 

But  one  day,  calling  suddenly  on  a  neighbour  with  six  daugh- 
ters, he  heard  i)eals  of  laughter,  and  found  Kosa  taking  her  full 
share  of  the  senseless  mirth.  She  pulled  up  short  at  sight  of 
him  and  coloured  high  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  for  he  launched  a 
knowing  look  at  her  on  the  spot,  and  muttered  something 
about  seven  foolish  virgins. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  when  they  were  alone,  and  told 
her  he  was  glad  to  find  she  was  only  dismal  at  home. 

But  Rosa  had  prepared  for  him.  '  One  can  be  loud  without 
beinggay  at  heart,'  said  she,  with  a  lofty,  languid  air.  '1  have 
not  forgotten  your  last  words  to  him.  We  were  to  hide  our 
bniken  hearts  from  the  world.  I  try  to  obey  you,  dear  papa; 
but,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  never  go  into  the  world  at  all  ; 
I  have  but  one  desire  now  ;  to  end  my  days  m  a  convent.' 

'  Please  begin  them  first.  A  convent !  Why  you'd  turn  it 
out  of  window.  You  are  no  more  fit  to  be  a  nun  than — a  pau- 
per.' 

Not  having  foreseen  this  facer,  Rosa  had  nothing  ready  ;  so 
she  received  it  with  a  sad,  submissive,  helpless  sigh  ;  as  who 
should  .say  '  Hit  me,  papa,  I  have  no  friend  now.'  So  then  he 
was  sorry  he  had  been  so  clever  ;  and  indeed  there  is  one  pro- 
■Nciking  thing  about  '  a  woman's  weakness' — it  is  invincible. 

The  next  minute  what  should  come  but  a  long  letter  from 
Dr.  Staines,  detailing  his  endeavours  to  purcha.se  a  j^ractice  in 
London,  and  his  ill  .succes.s.     The  letter  .spoke  the  language  of 
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love  and  hope  ;  but  the  lacts  Wfic    discourfigin^  ;  and  indeed  a 
toudiin^i^  sadness  pierced  through  tlie  veil  f>t' the  l)rave  words. 

Kosa  read  it  ai'ain  and  ai:;ain,  and  cried  o\'cr  it  before  her 
fatlier,  to  encourage  hiin  in  his  heartless  behaviour. 

About  ten  days  after  this,  something  occurred  that  altered 
her  mooch 

She  became  grave  and  thouglitfui,  but  no  longer  lugu- 
brious. She  seemed  desirous  to  atone  to  lier  father  for  having 
disturbed  his  cheerfulness.  She  smiled  ath'ctionately  on  him, 
and  often  sat  on  a  sto(d  at  his  knee,  and  glided  her  hand  into  his. 
^  He  was  not  a  little  pleased,  and  said  to  himself.  '  She  is 
coming  round  to  common  sense.' 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  farther  from  it  than  ever. 

At  last  he  got  the  clue.  One  afternoon  he  met  Mr  Wyman 
coming  out  of  the  villa.  Mr.  Wyman  was  the  consulting  sur- 
geon of  that  part. 

'  What  I  any  body  ill  ? '  said  Mr.  Lusignan  :  '  one  of  the 
servants  1 ' 

*  No  ;  it  is  Miss  Lusignan.' 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  Avith  her  1 ' 

Wyman  hesitated.  *  Oh,  nothing  very  alarming.  Would 
you  mind  asking  her  1 ' 

'Whyr 

'  The  fact  is,  she  requested  me  not  to  tell  you  ;  made  me 
promise.' 

'  And  I  insist  upon  you  telling  me.' 

'  And  1  think  you  are  quite  right,  sir,  as  her  father.  Well, 
she  is  troubled  witli  a  little  spitting  of  blood.' 

Mr  Lusignan  turned  pale.  '  My  child  !  spitting  of  blood  ! 
God  forbid!' 

'  Oh,  do  not  alarm  yourself.     It  is  nothing  serious.' 

'  Don't  tell  me,'  said  the  father.  '  It  is  always  serious. 
And  she  kept  this  from  me.' 

Masking  his  agitation  for  the  time,  he  uiquired  how  often  it 
had  occurred,  tins  grave  symptom. 

'  Three  or  four  times  this  last  month.  But  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  at  once  I  have  examined  her  carefully,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  from  the  lungs.' 

'  From  the  throat,  then  ? ' 
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*  No,  from  the  liver.  Everything  points  to  that  organ  as 
the  seat  of  lU-rangement :  not  that  there  is  any  lesion  ;  only  a 
tendency  to  congestion.  I  am  treating  her  accordingly,  and 
have  no  d<iuht  of  the  result,' 

'  Who  is  the  ablest  physician  hereabouts  ? '  asked  Lusignan, 
abruptly. 

'  Dr.  Snell,  I  think.' 

'  (live  me  his  address.' 

'  I'll  write  to  him,  if  you  like,  and  appoint  a  consultation.' 
He  a<lded,  with  vast  but  rather  sudden  alacrity,  '  it  will  be  a 
threat  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind.' 

'  Then  send  to  him,  if  you  please,  and  let  him  be  here  to- 
morrow morning  ;  if  not,  I  shall  take  her  to  London  for  advice 
at  once.' 

On  this  understanding  they  parted,  and  Lusignan  went  at 
once  to  his  daughter.  '  Oh,  my  child,'  said  he,  deeply  dis- 
tressed, '  how  could  you  hide  this  from  me  ] ' 

'  Hide  what,  papa  ? '  said  the  girl,  looking  the  picture  of 
unconsciousness, 

'  That  you  have  been  spitting  blood.' 

'  ^Vho  told  you  that  1 '  said  she,  sharply. 

'  Wyman  ;  he  is  attending  you.' 

Rose  colour(;d  with  anger.  *  Chatterbox  !  He  promised 
me  faithfully  not  to.' 

'  But  why,  in  heaven's  name  ?  What !  would  you  trust  this 
terrible  thing  to  a  stranger,  and  hide  it  from  your  poor 
father.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Rosa,  quietly. 

The  old  man  would  not  scold  her  now  :  he  only  said  sadly, 
*  I  see  how  it  is  :  because  I  will  not  let  you  marry  poverty, 
you  think  I  do  not  love  you.'     And  he  sighed. 

'  Oh,  papa  I  the  idea  ! '  said  Rose.  *  Of  course  I  know  you 
love  me.  It  was  not  that,  you  dear,  darling,  foolish  papa. 
There,  if  you  must  know%  it  w-as  because  I  did  not  want  you  to 
be  distressed.  I  thought  I  might  get  better  with  a  little  phy- 
sic ;  and,  if  not,  why  then  I  thought,  '*  Papa  is  an  old  man  ; 
la  !  I  dare  say  I  shall  last  his  time  ; "  and  so,  why  should  I  poi- 
son your  latter  days  with  worrying  al)out  me  ? ' 

Mr.  Lusignan  stared  at  her,  and  his  lip  (juivcred  ;  but  he 
thought  the  trait  hardly  consistent  with  her  superhcial  charac- 
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ter.     He  could  not  help  saying,  half  sadly,  half  bitterly,  *  Well, 
but,  of  course,  you  have  told  Dr.  Staines.' 

Kosa  opened  her  beautiful  eyes,  like  U\o  suns.  *  Of  course 
I  have  done  notiiing  of  the  sort.  He  has  enough  to  trouble 
him,  without  tliat.  Poor  fellow  !  there  he  is,  worrying  and 
striving  to  make  his  fortune,  and  gain  your  esteem — "  they  go 
togetiier,"  you  know  ;  you  told  liim  so.  (Young  cats  will 
scratch  when  least  expected.)  And  for  nie  to  go  and  tell  him 
I  am  in  danger  !  Why,  he  would  go  wild ;  he  would  think  of 
notiiing  but  me  and  my  health  ;  he  would  never  make  his  for- 
tune :  and  so  then,  even  when  I  am  gone,  he  will  never  get  a  wife, 
because  he  has  oidy  got  genius,  and  goodness,  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  No,  papa,  I  have  not  told  poor  Christopher. 
I  may  tease  those  I  love  ;  I  have  been  teasing  you  this 
ever  so  long ;  but  frighten  them,  and  make  them  miserable  1 
No.' 

And  here,  thinking  of  the  anguish  that  was  perhaps  in  store 
for  those  she  loved,  she  wanted  to  cry ;  it  almost  choked  her 
not  to.  But  she  fought  it  bravely  down  :  she  reserved  her 
tears  for  lighter  occasions  and  less  noble  sentiments. 

Her  father  held  out  his  arms  to  her  ;  she  ran  her  footstool  to 
him,  and  sat  nestling  to  his  heart. 

*  Please  forgive  my  misconduct.     I  have  not  been  a  dutiful 

daughter  ever  since  you but  now  I  will.     Kiss  me,  my 

own  papa.     There  !     Now  we  are  as  we  always  were.' 

Then  she  purred  to  him.  on  every  possible  topic  but  the  one 
that  now  filled  Ids  i)arental  heart,  and  bade  him  good  night  at 
last  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

Wyman  was  exact,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  Dr.  Snell 
drove  up  in  a  carriage  and  pair.  He  was  intercepted  in  the 
hall  by  Wyman,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Lusignan. 

The  father  gave  vent  to  his  paternal  anxiety  in  a  few  simple, 
but  touching  words,  and  was  proceeding  to  state  the  symptoms 
as  he  had  gathered  them  from  his  daughter ;  but  Dr.  Snell  in- 
terrupted him  politely,  and  said  he  had  heard  the  principal 
symptoms  from  Mr.  Wyman.  Then,  turning  to  the  latter,  he 
said,  '  We  had  better  proceed  to  examine  the  patient.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Lusignan.  '  She  is  in  the  drawing- 
room  ; '    and  he  led  the  way,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  room, 
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when  Wymaii  iuformovl  him  it  was  against  oti((Uotte  for  him  to 
1)6  present  at  the  examination. 

*  Oh,  very  well,'  said  he.  '  Yes,  I  see  the  propriety  of 
that.  But  oblige  me  by  asking  her  if  she  has  anytliing  on  her 
mind.' 

Dr.  Snell  bowed  a  lofty  assent ;  for  to  receive  a  hint  from  a 
layman  was  to  confer  a  favour  on  him. 

The  men  of  .science  were  closeted  full  half  an  hour  with  the 
patient.  She  was  too  beautiful  to  be  slurred  over,  even  by  a 
busy  doctor  :  he  felt  her  pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  and  lis- 
tened attentively  to  her  lungs,  to  her  heart,  and  to  the  organ 
suspected  by  Wyman.  He  left  her  at  last  with  the  kindly  as- 
surance that  the  case  was  perfectably  curable. 

At  the  door  they  were  met  by  the  anxious  father,  who  came, 
with  throbbing  heart,  and  asked  the  doctors'  verdict. 

He  was  coolly  informed  that  could  not  be  given  until  the 
consultation  had  taken  place ;  the  result  of  that  consultation 
would  be  conveyed  to  him. 

*  And  pray  why  can't  I  be  present  at  the  consultation  1 
The  grounds  on  which  two  able  men  agree  or  disagree  must  be 
well  worth  listening  to.' 

*  No  doubt,'  said  Dr.  Snell ;  '  but,'  with  a  superior  smile, 
*  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  the  etiquette.' 

*  Oh,  very  well,'  said  Lusignan.  But  he  muttered,  *  so 
then,  a  father  is  nobody.' 

And  this  unreasonable  person  retired  to  Ins  study,  miserable, 
and  gave  up  the  dining-room  to  the  consultation. 

They  soon  rejoined  him. 

Dr.  Snell's  opinion  was  communicated  by  Wyman.  '  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  Dr.  Snell  agrees  with  me  entirely  ;  the 
lungs  are  not  affected,  and  the  liver  is  congested,  but  not  dis- 
eased." 

'  Is  that  so,  Dr.  Snell  1 '  asked  Lusignan,  anxiously. 

'  It  is  so,  sir.'  He  added,  '  the  treatment  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  me,  and  I  quite  approve  of  it.' 

He  then  asked  for  a  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  a  prescrip- 
tion. He  assured  Mr.  Lusignan  that  the  case  had  no  extraor- 
dinary features  whatever  ;  he  was  not  to  alarm  himself.  Dr. 
Snell  then  drove  away,  leaving  the  parent  rather  puzzled,  but 
on  the  whole,  much  comforted. 
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And  Lore  I  must  I'ovoal  an  extraordinary  circumstance — 

Wynian's  treatment  was  l)y  drugs. 

Dr.  Siu'ir.s  was  hy  dnii^s. 

Dr.  SiiL'll,  as  yuu  have  seen,  entirely  approved  Wyman's 
treatment. 

His  own  had  notliing  in  common  with  it.  The  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  ])oh'S  are  not  fartlier  a})art  tlian  was  his  pre.scrii)tion 
from  tlie  prescription  he  th(»roughly  ap))r(»ved. 

Amiable  science  !  In  wliich  conii)lete  diversity  of  practice 
did  not  interfere  with  perfect  unitonaity  of  opinion. 

All  this  was  kept  from  Dr.  Staines,  and  he  was  entirely  oc- 
cupied in  trying  to  get  a  position  tliat  might  lead  to  fortune 
and  satisfy  Mr.  Lusignan.  lie  called  on  every  friend  he 
had,  to  incpiire  where  there  was  an  opening.  He  walked  miles 
and  miles  in  the  best  quarters  of  London,  looking  for  an  open- 
ing ;  he  let  it  be  known  in  many  cpiarters  that  he  would  give 
a  good  premium  to  any  physician  who  was  about  to  retire,  and 
would  introduce;  him  to  his  patients. 

No  ;  he  could  hear  of  nothing. 

Then,  after  a  great  struggle  with  himself,  he  called  upon  his 
uncle,  Philip  Staines,  a  retired  M.D.,  to  see  if  he  would  do 
anything  for  him.  He  left  this  to  the  last,  for  a  very  good 
reason  :  Dr.  Philip  was  an  irritable  old  bachelor,  who  had  as- 
sisted most  of  his  married  relatives  ;  but,  finding  no  bottom 
to  the  well,  had  turned  rusty  and  crusty,  and  now  was  apt  to 
administer  kicks  instead  of  cheques,  to  all  who  were  near  and 
dear  to  him.  However,  Christopher  was  the  old  gentleman's 
favourite,  and  was  now  desperate  ;  so  he  mustered  courage, 
and  went.  He  was  graciously  received  ;  warmly  indeed.  This 
gave  him  great  hopes,  and  he  told  his  tale. 

The  old  bachelor  sided  witli  Mr.  Lusignan.  '  What  ! '  said 
he,  '  do  you  want  to  marry,  and  propagate  pauperism  ?  I 
thought  you  had  more  sense.  Confound  it  all  !  I  had  just  one 
nephew  whose  knock  at  my  street-door  did  not  make  me  trem- 
ble ;  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  a  thinker,  and  came  for  a  friendly 
chat ;  the  rest  are  married  men,  highwaymen,  who  come  to  say, 
"Stand  and  deliver; "  and  now  even  you  want  to  join  the  gid- 
dy throng.  Well,  don't  ask  me  to  have  any  hand  in  it.  You 
are  a  man  of  promise  ;  and  you  might  as  well  hang  a  mill-stone 
round  your  neck  as  a  wife.  Marriage  is  a  greater  mistake  than 
ever  now;  the  women  dress  more,  and  manage  worse.     I  met 
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yuur  cousin  Jjifk  tlio  otlici-  day,  and  liis  wif(>  willi  scviMity 
lioiuids  (II  lit'f  '\n,(;k  ;  uiid  next  donr  t<>  paupers.  No  ;  whilst 
ycni  an;  a  Ia.cIk'IoI',  like  iiir,  you  ai'c  my  tavouiitc,  and  down 
in  my  will  for  a  lump.  Once  many,  and  you  join  the  nohli; 
army  of  io(^tpads,  leeches,  vultures,  paupers,  gone  coons,  and 
hahhlers  ahout  brats — and  1  disown  you.' 

There  was  no  ho}»e  from  old  Crusty.  Christo]iher  left  him, 
siinl)lie(l,  and  heart-sick.  At  last  he  met  a  sensilijc  man,  who 
made  him  sec  there  was  no  short  cut  in  that  j)rofi'ssion.  lie 
must  he  content  to  })lay  the  uphill  game  ;  must  settle  in  some 
good  neighhourhood,  marry  if  possible,  since  husbands,  and 
fathers  of  families,  prefer  married  physicians  ;  and  so  be  poor 
at  thirty,  comfortalde  at  forty,  and  rich  at  fd'ty — perha])s. 

Then  Christopher  came  down  to  his  lodgings  at  Gravesend, 
and  was  very  unhappy  ;  and,  after  some  days  of  misery,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Kosa  in  a  moment  of  impatience,  despondency, 
and  passion. 

Rosa  Lusignan  got  worse  and  w^orse.  The  slight  but  fre- 
(luent  hemorrhage  was  a  drain  upon  her  system,  and  weakened 
her  visibly.  She  began  to  lose  her  rich  complexion,  and  some- 
times looked  almost  sallow ;  and  a  slight  circle  showed  itself 
under  her  eyes.  These  symptoms  were  unfavourable  ;  never- 
theless, Dr.  Snell  and  Mr.  Wyman  accepted  them  cheerfully, 
as  fresh  indications  that  nothing  was  affected  but  the  liver  ; 
they  multiplied  and  varied  theii-  prescriptions  ;  the  malady  ig- 
nored those  prescriptions,  and  went  steadily  on.  Mr.  Lusignan 
was  terrified,  but  helpless,     liosa  resigned  and  reticent. 

But  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  a  girl  of  this  age  could 
always,  and  at  all  hours,  be  mistress  of  herself.  One  evening 
in  particular  she  stood  before  the  glass  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  looked  at  lierself  a  long  time  with  horror  :  '  Is  that  Kosa 
Lusignan  1 '  said  she,  aloud,  '  it  is  her  ghost.' 

A  deep  groan  startled  her.  She  turneil  ;  it  was  her  father. 
She  thought  he  was  fast  asleep  ;  and  so  indeed  he  had  been  ; 
but  he  was  just  awaking,  and  heard  his  daughter  utter  her  real 
mind.  It  was  a  thunderclap.  '  Oh  !  my  child  !  what  shall  I 
do  I '  he  cried. 

Then  Rosa  was  taken  by  surprise  in  her  turn.  She  spoke 
out.  '  Send  for  a  great  physician,  papa.  Don't  let  us  deceive 
ourselves;  it  is  our  only  (.hance.' 
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'  I  will  ask  Mr.  Wyman  to  gel  a  pliy.^ician  down  from  Lon- 
don.' 

'  No,  no  ;  that  is  no  uso  ;  they  will  put  their  heads  together, 
and  he  will  say  whatever  Mr.  Wynian  tells  him.  La,  papa  ! 
a  clever  man  like  yon,  not  to  see  what  a  cheat  that  consulta- 
tion was.  Why,  from  what  you  told  me,  one  can  see  it  was 
managed  so  that  Dr.  Snell  could  not  j)ossil)]y  have  an  oj)inion 
of  his  own.  No  ;  no  more  echoes  of  Mr.  Chatterbox.  If  you 
really  want  to  cure  me,  send  for  Christopher  Staines.' 

*l)r.  Staines  !  he  is  very  young.' 

*  But  he  is  very  clever,  and  he  is  not  an  echo.  He  won't 
care  how  many  doctors  he  contradicts,  when  I  am  in  danger. 
Papa,  it  is  your  child's  one  chance.' 

'  I'll  try  it,'  said  the  old  man,  eagerly.  '  How  confident  you 
look  !  your  colour  has  come  back.  It  is  an  inspiration. 
Where  is  he  1 ' 

*  I  think  by  this  time  he  must  be  at  his  lodgings  in  Graves- 
end.     Send  to  him  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Not  I.  I'll  go  to  him  to-night.  It  is  only  a  mile,  and  a 
fine  clear  night.' 

*  My  own,  good,  kind  papa  !  Ah  well,  come  what  may,  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  be  loved.  Yes,  dear  papa,  save  me. 
I  am  very  young  to  die  ;  and  he  loves  me  so  dearly.' 

The  old  man  bustled  away  to  put  on  something  warmer  for 
his  night  walk,  and  Kosa  leaned  back  and  the  tears  welled  out 
of  her  eyes,  now  he  was  gone. 

Before  she  had  recovered  her  composure,  a  letter  was  brought 
her,  and  this  was  the  letter,  from  Christopher  Staines,  alluded 
to  already. 

She  took  it  from  the  servant,  with  averted  head,  not  wish- 
ing it  to  be  seen  she  had    been  crying,  and  she  started  at  the 
handwriting  ;  it  seemed  such  a  coincidence  that  it  should  come 
just  as  she  was  sending  for  him. 
*  My  own  beloved  Rosa, 

*  I  now  write  to  tell  you,  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  all  is 
vain.  I  cannot  make,  or  purchase,  a  connection,  except  as  others 
do,  by  time  and  patience.  Being  a  bachelor  is  quite  against 
a  young  physician.  If  I  had  a  wife,  and  such  a  wife  as  you, 
I  should  be  sure  to  get  on  ;  you  would  increase  my  connection 
very  soon.     What,  then,  lies  before  us  ?  I  see  but  two  things 
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to  wait  till  we  are  old,  and  our  pockets  are  filled,  1)ut  our 

hearts  chilled  or  soured  ;  or  else  to  marry  at  once,  and  olinil) 
the  hill  to<j;other.  If  you  love  me,  as  I  love  you,  you  will  be 
savin,!,',  till  the  battle  is  over  ;  and  I  tVd  I  could  tind  energy 
an  I  fortitude  for  both.  Your  father,  who  thinks  so  nuich  of 
wi.'dth,  can  surely  settle  soni<;thing  on  you  ;  and  I  am  not  too 
poor  to  furnish  a  house  and  start  fair.  I  am  not  ijuite  obscure 
— my  lectures  have  given  me  a  name — and  to  you,  my  own 
love,  I  hope  I  may  say  that  I  know  more  than  many  of  my 
elders,  thanks  to  good  schools,  good  method,  a  genuine  love  of 
my  noble  profession,  and  a  tendency  to  study  from  my  child- 
ho(«l.  Will  you  not  risk  something  on  my  ability  ]  If  not, 
God  help  me,  for  1  shall  lose  you  ;  and  what  is  life,  or  fame, 
or  wealth,  or  any  mortal  thing  to  me,  without  you  ]  I  cannot 
accept  your  father's  decision  ;  you  must  decide  my  fate. 

'  You  see  I  have  kept  away  from  you  until  I  can  do  so  no 
more.  All  this  time  the  world  to  me  has  seemed  to  want  the 
sun,  and  my  heart  pines  and  sickens  for  one  sight  of  you. 
Darling  Kosa,  pray  let  me  look  at  your  face  once  more. 

'  When  this  reaches  you  1  shall  be  at  your  gate.  Let  me 
see  you,  though  but  for  a  moment,  and  let  me  hear  my  fate 
from  no  lips  but  yours. 

'  My  own  love, 

*  Your  heart-broken  lover, 

*  Christopher  Staines.' 

This  letter  stunned  her  at  first.  Her  mind  of  late  had  been 
turned  away  from  love  to  such  stern  realities.  Now  she  be- 
gan to  be  sorry  she  had  not  told  him.  '  Poor  thing  I '  she  said 
to  herself,  '  he  little  thinks  that  now  all  is  changed  ;  papa,  I 
sometimes  think,  would  deny  me  nothing  now ;  it  is  I  who 
would  not  marry  him — to  be  buried  by  him  in  a  month  or  two. 
Poor  Christoi>her  ! ' 

The  next  moment  she  started  up  in  dismay.  Why,  her 
father  would  miss  him.  No,  perhaps  catch  him  waiting  for 
her.  What  would  he  think  ?  What  would  Cluistopher  think  1 
that  she  had  shown  her  papa  his  letter. 

She  rang  the  bell  hard.     The  footman  came. 

*  Send  Harriet  to  me  this  instant.  Oh  !  and  ask  papa  to 
come  to  rae.' 

Then  she  sat  down,  and  dashed  off  a  line  to  Christopher. 
B 
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This  was  for  Harriot  to  take  out  to  him.     Anything,'  better 
tlian  for  Cliiistoplicr  to  bo  cau^'lit  (loin<,'  wliat  was  wron^. 

Tin-  footinaii  came  back  first.  '  If  you  please,  miss,  master 
has  ^'one  out." 

*  Kuu  after  liim — the  road  to  Gravesend.* 

*  Yes,  miss.' 

*  No.     It  is  no  use.     Never  mind. 

*  YeH,  miss.' 

Tlieii  llaiii(!t  came  in.     *  Did  you  want  me,  miss  ? ' 

*  Yes.     No — never  mind  now.' 

She  was  afraid  to  (h>  anything  for  fear  of  making  matters 
worse.  SIk;  went  to  tlie  window,  and  stood  looking  anxiously 
out,  with  her  hands  W(.rking.  Presently  she  uttered  a  little 
scream,  and  shrank  away  to  the  sofa.  She  sank  down  on 
it,  half  sitting,  half  lying,  hid  her  face;  in  her  hands,  and 
waited. 

Staines,  with  a  lover's  impatience,  had  been  more  than  an 
hour  at  tlio  gate,  or  walking  u})  and  down  close  by  it,  his  heart 
now  liurning  with  hope,  now  freezing  with  fear,  that  she  would 
<lecline  a  nu'eting  on  these  terms. 

At  last  the  postman  came,  and  then  In;  saw  his  mistake  ; 
but  now  in  a  few  minutes  Kosa  would  have  his  h'tter,  and  then 
he  should  soon  know  whether  she  would  come  or  not.  He 
looked  up  at  the  drawing-room  Avindows.  They  were  full  of 
light.  She  was  there,  in  all  prol)ability.  Yet  she  did  not 
come  to  them.     But  why  should  she,  if  she  was  coming  out  1 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  road.  She  did  not  come.  His 
heart  began  to  sicken  with  doubt.  His  head  drooped  ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  he  almost  ran  against  a  gen- 
tlemen who  was  coming  the  other  way.  The  moon  shone  bright 
on  both  faces. 

'  Dr.  Staines  !  '  said  Mr.  Lusignan,  surprised.  Christopher 
uttered  an  ejaculation  more  eloquent  than  words. 

They  stared  at  each  other. 

'  You  were  coming  to  see  us  ? ' 

*  N — no,'  stammered  Christopher. 

Lusignan  thought  that  odd  ;  however,  he  said,  politely,  '  No 
matter,  it  is  fortunate.     Would  you  mind  coming  in  1 ' 

'  No,'  faltered    Christopher,  and  stared  at  him  ruefully,  puz- 
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zl(>(l  more  and  more  ;  but  beginning'  to  think,  after  all,  it  it  iglit 
be  a  casual  meeting. 

Tiicy  cntcnMl  tlif  gate,  an<l,  in  one  moment,  he  saw  Rosa  at 
tlic  window,  and  slic  saw  him. 

Then  lie  altt'icd  ids  opinion  again.  liosa  had  sent  her  fatlier 
out  to  him.  lint  how  was  this  ?  tiie  old  man  did  not  seem 
angry.  ( 'hiisto|»lu'r's  heart  gave  a  h'aj)  insidti  lum,  and  lu^  be- 
gan to  glow  witli  tiu'  wildest  hopes.  For  what  could  this  mean 
but  rcK-nting  < 

Mr.  Lusignan  took  him  first  into  the  study,  and  lighted  two 
candles  himself.     He  did  not  want  the  servants  prying. 

The  lights  showed  Christopher  a  change  in  Mr.  Lusignan. 
lie  looked  ten  years  older. 

'  Vou  are  not  well,  sir,'  .said  Clirist()j)her,  gently. 

'  My  iiealth  is  well  enough  ;  but  I  am  a  broken-hearted 
man.  Dr.  Staines,  forg«!t  all  that  pas.sed  here  at  your  last  visit. 
All  that  is  over.  Thank  you  for  loving  my  poor  girl  as  you 
tlo  ;  give  me  your  hand  ;  God  bless  you.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  is  as  a  physician  I  invite  you  now.  She  is  ill,  sir,  very 
— very  ill.' 

'111!  and  not  tell  me!' 

*  She  kept  it  from  you,  my  poor  friend,  not  to  distress  you  ; 
and  she  tried  to  keep  it  from  me  ;  l)ut  how  could  she  1  for  two 
months  she  has  had  some  terrible  complaint — it  is  destroying 
her.  She  is  the  ghost  of  herself.  Oh,  my  poor  child  I  my 
child ! ' 

The  old  man  sobbed  aloud.  The  young  man  stood  trembling, 
and  ashy  pale.  Still  the  habits  of  his  i)rofession,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  dangers  overcome,  together  with  a  certain  sense  of 
power,  kept  him  up  ;  but,  above  all,  love  and  duty  said,  *  Be 
firm.'     He  asked  for  an  outline  of  the  symptoms. 

They  alarmed  him  greatly. 

'  Let  us  lose  no  more  time,'  said  he,  '  I  will  see  her  at  once/ 

'  Do  you  object  to  my  being  present  1 ' 

'Of  course  not.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  Dr.  Snell  says  it  is,  and  Mr.  Wy- 
man]' 

'  By  all  means — after  I  have  seen  her.' 

This  comforted  Mr.  Lusignan.  He  was  to  get  an  indepen- 
dent judgment  at  all  events. 
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When  tlioy  roachecl  the  top  of  the  stairs  Dr.  Staines  paused, 
and  leaned  against  the  baluster.  '  Give  me  a  moment,'  said 
he.  '  The  patient  must  not  know  how  my  heart  is  beating  ; 
and  she  must  see  nothing  in  my  face  but  what  I  choose  her  to 
see.  Give  me  your  hand  once  more,  sir ;  let  us  both  control 
ourselves.     Now  announce  me.' 

Mr.  Lusignan  opened  the  door,  and  said,  with  forced  cheer- 
fulness, '  Dr.  Staines,  my  dear  !  come  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  his  skill.' 

She  lay  on  the  sofa,  just  as  we  left  her.  Only  her  bosom 
began  to  lieave. 

Then  Christopher  Staines  drew  himself  up,  and  the  majesty 
of  knowleilge  and  love  together  seemed  to  dilate  his  iwhle 
frame.  He  fixed  his  eye  on  that  reclining,  panting  figure,  and 
stepped  lightly  but  firmly  across  the  room,  to  know  the  worst 
— like  a  lion  walking  up  to  levelled  lances. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


B»|HE  young  physician  walked  steadily  up  to  his  patient 
without  taking  his  eye  oft'  her,  and  drew  a  chair  to 
her  side. 

Then  she  took  down  one  hand — the  left — and  gave 
it  him,  averting  her  face  tenderly,  and  still  covering 
it  with  her  right — '  For,'  said  she  to  herself,  '  I  am  such  a 
fright  now.'  This  opportune  reflection,  and  her  heaving  bosom, 
proved  that  she  at  least  felt  herself  sometliiiig  more  than  his 
patient.  Her  pretty  consciousness  made  his  task  more  difficult  : 
nevertheless,  he  only  allowed  himself  to  press  her  hand  tenderly 
with  l)oth  liis  palms  one  moment,  and  then  he  entered  on  his 
functions  bravely.     '  I  am  here  as  your  physician.* 

'  Very  well,'  said  she,  sofrly. 

He  gently  detained  the  hand,  and  put  his  finger  lightly  to 
her  ])ulse ;  it  was  palpitating,  and  a  fallacious  test  :  oh,  how 
that  beating  pulse,  by  love's  electric  current,  set  his  own  heart 
throbbing  in  a  moment  ! 

He  put  her  hand  gently,  reluctantly  down,  and  said,  '  Oblige 
me  by  turning  this  way.'  She  turned,  ud  he  winced  inter- 
nally at  the  change  in  her  ;  but  his  fiice  betrayed  nothing.  He 
looked  at  her  full  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  put  her  some  questions : 
one  was  as  to  the  colour  of  the  hemorrhage.  She  said  it  was 
bright  red. 

'  Not  a  tinge  of  purple  ] ' 

*  No,'  said  she,  ho])efully,  mistaking  him. 

He  suppressed  a  sigh. 

Then  he  listened  at  her  shoulder-blade,  and  at  her  chest, 
and  made  her  draw  her  Ijreath  while  he  was  listening.  The 
acts  were  simple,  and  usual  in  medicine,  but  there  was  a  deep, 
patient,  silent  intensity  about  his  way  of  doing  them. 

Mr.  Lusignan  crept  nearer,  and  stood  with  both  hands  on  a 
table,  and  his  old  head  bowed,  awaiting,  yet  dreading  the  ver- 
dict. 

Up  to  this  time,  Dr.  Staines,  instead  of  tapping,  and  squeez- 
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ing,  and  pulling  the  patient  about,  had  never  touched  her  with 
his  hand,  auv  only  grazed  her  with  his  ear:  but  now  he  said, 
*  Allow  me,'  ai:d  he  put  both  hands  to  her  waist,  more  lightly 
and  reverently  than  I  can  describe  :  *  Now  draw  a  deep  breath, 
if  you  please.' 

'  There  ! ' 

'  If  you  could  draw  a  deeper  still,'  said  he,  insinuatingly. 

'  There  then,'  said  she,  a  little  pettishly. 

Dr.  Staines's  eye  kindled. 

*  Hum  ! '  said  he.  Then,  after  a  considerable  pause — '  Are 
you  better,  or  worse,  after  each  hemorrhage  1 ' 

*  La  ! '  said  Kosa  ;  '  they  never  asked  me  that.  Why, 
better.' 

'  No  faintness  ] ' 

'Not  a  bit.' 

'  Rather  a  sense  of  relief,  perhaps  1 ' 

*  Yes.     I  feel  lighter,  and  better.' 
The  examination  was  concluded. 

Dr.  Staines  looked  at  Rosa,  and  then  at  her  father.  The 
agony  in  that  aged  face,  and  the  love  that  agony  implied,  won 
him,  and  it  was  to  the  parent  he  turned  to  give  his  verdict. 

*  The  hemorrhage  is  from  the  lungs — ' 

Lusignan  interrupted  him  :  '  From  the  lungs  ! '  cried  he, 
in  dismay. 

*  Yes  ;  a  slight  congestion  of  the  lungs.' 

*  But  not  incurable  !     Oh  !  not  incurable,  doctor  ! ' 

'  Heaven  forbid  !     It  is  curable — easily — by  removing  the 


cause.' 


'  And  what  is  tho  cause  1 ' 

*  The  cause  1 ' — He  hesitated,  and  looked  rather  uneasy — 
'Well,  the  cause,  sir,  is tight  stays.' 

The  tranquillity  of  the  meeting  was  instantly  disturbed. 
'  Tight  stays  !  Me  !  '  cried  Rosa.  '  Why  I  am  the  lo  sest  girl 
in  England.  Look,  papa  ! '  And,  Avithout  any  apparent  effort, 
she  drew  herself  in,  and  poked  her  little  fist  between  her  sash 
and  her  gown.     *  There  ! ' 

Dr.  Staines  smiled  sadly  and  a  little  sarcastically  :  lie  was 
evidently  shy  of  encountering  the  lady  in  this  argument ;  but 
he  was  more  at  his  ease  with  her  father ;  so  he  turned  towards 
him  and  lectured  him  freely. 
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'That  is  wonderful,  sir;  and  the  first  tour  or  five  tcniale  pa- 
tients that  favoured  me  with  it,  made  me  disbelieve  my  !)ther 
senses  ;  but  Miss  Lusi<^nan  is  now  about  the  thirtieth  who  has 
shown  me  that  marvellous  feat,  with  a  calm  countenance  that  be- 
lies the  Herculean  effort.  Nature  has  her  every-day  miracles  :  a 
boa-constrictor,  diameter  .seventeen  inches,  can  swallow  a  buf- 
falo ;  a  woman,  with  her  stays  bisecting  her  almost,  and  lacerat- 
ing her  skin,  can  yet  for  one  moment  make  herself  seem  slack, 
to  deceive  a  juvenile  physician.  The  snake  is  the  miracle  of 
expansion  ;  the  woman  i^  *he  prodigy  of  contraction.' 

'  Highly  grateful  for  the  comparison  !'  said  Rosa.  *  Women 
and  snakes  !' 

Dr.  Staines  blushed,  and  looked  uncomfortable.  'I  did  not 
mean  to  be  offensive  ;  it  certainly  was  a  very  clumsy  comparison. 

'  What  does  that  matter  ] '  said  Mr.  Lusignan,  impatiently. 
*Be  quiet,  Rosa,  and  let  Dr.  Staines  and  me  talk  sense.' 

*  Oh  !  then  I  am  nobody  in  the  business  ! '  said  this  vvise 
young  lady. 

'  You  are  everybody,'  said  Dr.  Staines,  soothingly.  '  But,' 
suggested  he,  obsequiously,  *  if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  rather 
explain  my  views  to  your  ftither — on  this  one  subject.' 

'And  a  pretty  subject  it  is.' 

Dr.  Staines  then  invited  Mr.  Lusignan  to  his  lodgings,  and 
promised  to  explain  the  matter  anatomically.  *  Meantime,' 
said  he,  '  would  you  be  good  enough  to  put  your  hands  to  my 
waist,  as  I  did  to  the  patient's.' 

Mr.  Lusignan  complied,  and  the  patientbegan  to  titter  direct- 
ly, to  put  them  out  of  countenance. 

'Please  observe  what  takes  place  when  I  draw  a  full  breath. 
Now  apply  the  same  test  to  the  patient.  Breathe  your  best, 
please,  Miss  Lusignan.' 

The  patient  put  on  a  face  full  of  saucy  mutiny. 

'To  oblige  us  both.' 

'  Oh  !  how  tiresome  ! ' 

'  1  am  aware  it  is  rather  laborious,'  said  Staines,  a  little 
dryly  ;  '  but,  to  oblige  your  father! ' 

'  Oh,  anything  to  oblige  papa,'  said  she,  spitefully. 
'  There  ! — And  I  do  hope  it  will  be  the  last — la  !  no  ;  I  don't 
hope  that,  neither.' 

Doctor  Staines  politely  ignored  her  litte   attempts  to  inter- 
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rupt  the  argiime)it.  '  You  found,  sir,  that  the  muscles  of  my 
waist,  and  my  intercostal  ribs  themselves,  rose  and  fell  with 
each  inhalation,  and  exhalation,  of  air  by  the  lungs.' 

'  I  did  ;  but  my  daughter's  waist  was  like  dead  wood,  and 
so  were  her  lower  ribs.' 

At  this  volunteer  statement,  Kosa  coloured  to  her  temples, 

*  Thanks,  papa  !  Pack  me  oft*  to  London,  and  sell  me  for  a 
big  doll  ! ' 

*  In  other  words,'  said  the  lecturer,  mild  and  pertinacious, 

*  with  us  the  lungs  have  room  to  blow,  and  the  whole  bony 
frame  expands  elastic  with  them,  like  the  woodwork  of  a  black- 
smith's bellows  :  but  with  this  patient,  and  many  of  her  sex, 
that  noble  and  divinely-framed  bellows  is  crippled  and  confined 
by  a  powerful  machine  of  human  construction  ;  so  it  works 
lamely  and  feebly  :  consequently  too  little  air,  and  of  course  too 
little  oxygen,  passes  through  that  spongy  organ  whose  very  life 
is  air.  Now  mark  the  special  result  in  this  case  ;  being  other- 
wise healthy  and  vigorous,  our  patient's  system  sends  into  the 
lungs  more  blood  than  that  one  crippled  organ  can  deal  with  ; 
a  small  quantity  becomes  extravasated  at  odd  times  ;  it  accu- 
mulates, and  would  become  dangerous  :  then  Nature,  strength- 
ened by  sleep,  and  by  some  hours'  relief  from  the  diabolical  en- 
gine, makes  an  eff"ort,  and  flings  it  off :  that  is  why  the  hemorr- 
hage comes  in  the  morning,  and  why  she  is  the  better  for  it, 
feeling  neither  faint  nor  sick,  but  relieved  of  a  weight.  This, 
sir,  is  the  ratiomih  of  the  complaint ;  and  it  is  to  you  I  must 
look  for  the  cure.  To  judge  from  my  other  female  patients, 
and  from  the  few  words  Miss  Lusignan  has  let  fall,  I  fear  we 
must  not  count  on  any  very  hearty  co-operation  from  her :  but 
you  are  her  father,  and  have  great  authority  ;  I  conjure  you  to 
use  it  to  the  full,  as  you  once  used  it — to  my  sorrow — in  this 
very  room.  I  am  forgetting  my  character.  I  was  asked  here 
only  as  her  physician.     Good-evening.* 

He  gave  a  little  gulp,  and  hurried  away,  with  an  abruptness 
that  touched  the  father,  and  oft'ended  the  sapient  daughter. 

However,  Mr.  Lusignan  followed  him,  and  stopped  him  be- 
fore he  left  the  house,  and  thanked  him  warmly  ;  and,  to  his 
surprise,  begged  him  to  call  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

'  Well  Rosa  !  what  do  you  say  1 ' 
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'  I  Scay  that  I  am  very  unfortunate  in  my  doctors.  JNIr.  Wy- 
man  is  a  chatterbox,  and  knows  nothing.  Dr.  Snell  is  Mr. 
Wyman's  eclio.  Christopher  is  a  genius,  and  they  are  always 
full  of  crotchets.  A  pretty  doctor  !  Gone  away,  and  not  pre- 
scrilK'd  for  me  ! ' 

Mr.  Lusignan  admitted  it  was  odd.  '  But,  after  all,'  said 
he,  '  if  medicine  does  you  no  good  ? ' 

'All,  but  any  medicine  //chad  prescriVx'd  wouM  have  done 
me  good:  and  that  makes  it  all  the  unkinder.' 

'  If  you  think  so  highly  of  his  skill,  why  not  take  his  advice  ? 
it  can  do  no  harm.' 

'No  harm  !  Why  if  I  was  to  leave  them  oft'  I  should  catch 
a  (li-eadful  cold  ;  and  that  would  l)e  sure  to  settle  on  my  chtst, 
and  cairy  me  oft",  in  my  present  delicate  state.  Besides,  it  is 
so  unfeniinine  not  to  wear  them.' 

This  staggered  Mr.  Lusignan,  and  he  was  afraid  to  press  the 
point )  but  what  Staint's  had  said  fermented  in  his  mind. 

Dr.  Suell  and  Mr.  Wyman  continued  their  visits,  and  their 
prescriptions. 

The  patient  got  a  little  worse. 

Mr.  I.usignan  hoped  Christopher  would  call  again :  but  he 
did  not. 

When  Dr.  Staines  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  disorder  was 
easily  curable,  then  wounded  pride  found  an  entrance  even  in- 
to his  loving  heart.  That  two  strangers  should  have  been  con- 
sulted, before  him!  He  was  only  sent  for,  because  they  could 
not  cure  her. 

As  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  repeat  his  visit,  Mr.  Lusignan 
called  on  him,  and  said,  politely,  he  had  hoped  to  receive  an- 
other call  ere  this.  '  Personally,'  said  he,  '  I  was  much  struck 
with  your  observations  ;  but  my  daughter  is  afraid  she  will 
catch  C(jld  if  she  leaves  off  her  corset,  and  that,  you  know, 
might  be  very  serious.' 

Dr.  Staines  groaned.  And.  when  he  had  groaned,  he 
lectured.  '  Female  patients  are  wonderfully  monotonous  in  this 
matter  ;  they  have  a  programme  of  evasions  ;  and  whether  the 
patient  is  a  lady,  or  a  housemaid,  she  seldom  varies  from  that 
programme.  You  find  her  breathing  life's  air,  with  half  a  bel- 
lows, and  you  tell  her  so.  "  Oh  no,"  says  she  ;  and  does  the 
gigantic  feat  of  contraction  we  witnessed  that  evening  at  your 
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house.  Hut.  on  (Mi(|uirv,  y<Hi  learn  tlicn^  is  a  raw  rod  line 
ploughed  in  her  IK'sh  by  the  cruel  stays.  "  Wliat  is  tliat  ?" 
you  ask,  and  flatter  yourself  you  have  })inned  her.  Not  a  bit. 
"  That  was  the  last  pair,  I  changed  them,  because  they  hurt 
me,"  Driven  out  of  that,  by  ])roofs  of  recent  laceration,  they 
say  "  If  I  leave  them  off  I  should  catch  my  death  of  cold," 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  there  is  no  flannel  in  the  shops, 
no  common  sense  nor  needles  at  home,' 

He  then  laid  before  him  some  large  French  plates, 
showing  the  organs  of  the  human  trunk,  and  bade  him  observe 
in  how  small  a  space,  and  with  what  skill,  the  C'ltator  has 
packed  so  many  large,  yet  delicate  organs,  so  that  they  shall  be 
free  and  secure  from  friction,  thougli  so  close  to  each  other. 
He  showed  him  the  liver,  an  organ  weighing  four  pounds,  and 
of  large  circumference,  the  lungs,  a  very  large  organ  suspended 
in  the  chest  and  impatient  of  pressure  ;  the  heart,  the  stomach, 
the  spleen,  all  of  them  too  closely  and  artfully  packed  to  bear 
any  further  compression. 

Having  thus  taken  him  by  the  eye,  he  took  him  by  the 
mind. 

'  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  the  creature  to  say  to  her  Creator. 
'*  I  can  pack  all  this  egg-china  better  than  you  can,"  and  there- 
upon to  jam  all  those  vital  organs  close,  by  a  powerful,  a  very 
powerful  and  ingenious  machine  ?  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  that 
sex,  which,  lor  good  reasons,  the  Omniscient  has  made  larger 
in  the  waist  than  the  male,  to  say  to  her  Creator,  "  You  don't 
know  your  business  ;  women  ought  to  be  smaller  in  the  waist 
than  men,  and  shall  be  throughout  the  civilized  -svorld  ]" ' 

In  short,  he  delivered  so  many  true  and  pointed  things  on 
this  trite  subject,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  convinced,  and 
begged  him  to  come  over  that  very  evening  and  convince  Rosa. 

Dr.  Staines  shook  his  head,  dolefully,  and  all  his  fire  died 
out  of  him  at  having  to  ftice  the  fair,  '  lieason  will  be  wasted. 
Authority  is  the  only  weapon.  My  profession  and  my  reading 
have  both  taught  me  that  the  wdiole  character  of  her  sex  under- 
goes a  change  tiie  moment  a  man  interferes  with  their  dress. 
From  Chaucer's  day  to  our  own,  neither  public  satire,  nor  pri- 
vate remonstrance,  has  ever  shaken  any  of  their  monstrous 
fashions.  Easy,  obliging,  plial)le,  and  weaker  of  will  than  men 
in  other  things,  do  but  touch  their  dress,  however  objectionable 
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and  rock  is  not  harder,  iron  is  not  more  stulil)orn,  than  these 
soft  and  yielding  creatures.  It  is  no  earthly  use  ray  coming. — 
I'll  come.' 

He  came  that  very  evening,  and  saw  directly  she  was  worse. 
'  Of  course,'   said  he,  sadly,  '  you  have  not  taken  my  advice.' 

Rosa  replied  with  a  toss  and  an  evasion,  *  I  was  not  worth  a 
prescription  !' 

'  A  physician  can  prescribe  without  sending  his  patient  to 
the  druggist  ;  and,  when  he  does,  then  it  is  his  words  are  gold.' 

Kosa  sliook  her  head  with  an  air  of  lofty  incredulity. 

He  looked  ruefully  at  Mr.  Lusignan,  and  was  silent.  llosa 
smiled  sarcastically  ;  she  thought  he  was  at  his  wits'  end. 

Not  quite ;  he  was  cudgelling  his  brains  in  search  of  some 
horribly  unscientific  argument,  tiiat  might  prevail  ;  for  he  felt 
science  would  fall  dead  upon  so  fair  an  antagonist.  At  last  his 
eye  kindled  ;  he  had  hit  on  an  argument  unscientific  enough 
for  anybody,  he  thought.  Said  he,  ingratiatinglv,  '  You  believe 
the  Old  Testament  Y 

'  Of  course  I  do.     Every  syllable.' 

'  And  the  lessons  it  teaches  V 

'Certainly.' 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you  a  story  from  that  book.  A  Syrian 
general  had  a  terrible  disease.  He  consulted  Elijah,  by  deputy. 
Elijah  said,  "  Bathe  seven  times  in  a  certain  river,  Jordan,  and 
you  will  get  well."  The  general  did  not  like  this  at  all ;  he 
wanted  a  prescription  ;  wanted  to  go  to  the  druggist  ;  didn't 
believeinhydropathy  to  begin  with,  and,  in  any  case,  turned  up 
his  nose  at  Jordan.  What!  bathe  in  an  Israelitish  brook,  when 
his  own  country  boasted  noble  rivers,  with  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  into  the  bargain?  In  short,  he  preferred  his  leprosy  to 
such  irregular  medicine.  But  it  happened,  by  some  immense 
fortuity,  that  one  of  his  servants,  though  an  Oriental,  was  a 
friend,  instead  of  a  flatterer  ;  and  this  sensible  fellow  said,  "  If 
the  prophet  told}ou  to  do  some  great  and  difficult  thing,  to  get 
riu  of  this  fearful  malady,  would  not  you  do  it,  however  dis- 
tasteful 1  and  can  you  hesitate  when  he  merely  says,  "  Wash 
in  Jordan,  and  be  healed  ?"  The  general  listened  to  good 
sense,  ajid  cured  himself.  Your  case  is  parallel :  You  would 
take  quantities  of  foul  medicine,  you  would  submit  to  some  pain- 
ful operation,  if  life  and  health  depended  on  it  ;  then  why  not 
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do  a  small  tiling,  for  a  great  result  ?  You  have,  only  to  take  oil' 
an  unnatunil  inaehine,  which  crip[)le.s  your  gntwing  frame,  and 
was  unkiiown  to  every  one  of  the  women,  whose  forms  in 
Parian  mar])le  the  world  admires.  Off'  with  that  monstrosity. 
and  your  cure  is  as  certain  as  the  Syrian  general's ;  though 
science,  and  not  inspiration,  dictates  the  easy  remedy.' 

Rosa  listened  impatiently,  and  now  replied  with  some 
warmth,  '  This  is  shockingly  profane.  The  idea  of  comparing 
yourself  to  Elijah  !  and  ms  to  a  horrid  leper  !  Much  obliged. 
Not  that  I  know  what  a  leper  is.' 

'  Come,  come,  that  is  not  fair,'  said  ^Mr.  Lusignan.  '  He 
only  compared  tlie  situation,  not  the  people.' 

'  But  papa,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  dragged  into  the  common 
aff'airs  of  life.' 

*  Then  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  it  V 

'  Oh,  papa !  — Well,  it  is  not  Sunday  ;  but  I  have  had  a 
sermon.  This  is  the  clergyman  ;  and  you  are  the  commenta- 
tor ;  he !  he  !  And  so  now  let  us  go  back  from  divinity  to 
medicine.  I  repeat  (this  was  the  first  time  she  had  said  it)  that 
my  other  doctors  give  me  real  prescriptions,  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics. You  can't  look  at  them,  without  feeling  there  must 
be  something  in  them.' 

An  angry  spot  rose  on  Christopher's  cheek  ;  but  he  only  said, 
*  And  are  your  other  doctors  satisfied  with  the  progress  your 
disorder  is  making  under  their  superintendence  V 

'  Perfectly.  Papa,  tell  him  what  they  say,  and  Til  find  him 
their  prescriptions.'  She  went  to  a  drawer,  and  rummaged, 
aff"ecting  not  to  listen. 

Lusignan  complied.  *  First  of  all,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  they 
are  confident  it  is  not  the  lungs,  but  the  liver." 

*  The  what  !'  shouted  Christopher. 

*  Ah  !'    screamed  Rosa.     *  Oh,  don't ! — bawding  ! ' 

'And  don't  you  screech,'  said  her  father,  with  a  look  of  misery 
and  apprehension  impartially  distributed  on  the  resounding  pair. 

*  You  must  have  misunderstood  them,'  murmured  Staines, 
in  a  voice  that  was  now  barely  audible  a  yard  off.  '  The  hemorr- 
hage of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  expelled  without  effort  or 
nausea  f 

*  From  the  liver  —  they  have  assured  me  again  and  again,' 
said  Lusignan. 
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Cliristoplier's  face  still  wore  a  look  of  blank  amazeiiKMit,  till 
Rosa  herself  confirined  it  positively. 

Then  he  cast  a  look  of  agony  upon  her,  un  1  started  up  in  a 
passion,  forg«'tting,  once  more,  that  his  host  abhorred  the  sonor- 
ous, '  Oh  shame  !  shame  !'  he  cried,  '  that  the  noble  profession 
of  medicine  should  be  disgraced  by  ignorance  such  as  this.' 
Tlicn  he  said,  sternly,  '  Sir,  do  not  mistake  my  motives  ;  but 
I  decline  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  this  case,  until 
those  two  gentlemen  have  been  relieved  of  it  ;  and,  as  this  is 
very  harsh,  and  on  my  part  unprecedented,  I  will  give  you  one 
reason  out  of  many  I  could  give  you.  Sir,  there  is  no  road 
from  the  liver  to  tlu;  tiiroat  l)y  which  blood  can  travel  in  this 
way,  tlcifying  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  and  they  knew,  from  the  pa- 
tient, that  no  strong  expellent  force  has  ev^er  been  in  operation. 
Tiieir  diagnosis,  therefore  im})liesagnosis,  or  ignorance  too  great 
to  be  forgiven.  I  will  not  share  my  patient  with  two  gentle- 
men who  know  so  little  of  medicine,  and  know  nothing  of 
anatomy,  which  is  the  A  B  C  of  medicine.  Can  I  see  their 
prescriptions  V 

These  were  handed  to  him,  '  Good  heavens  !'  said  he, 
*  have  you  taken  all  these  ? ' 

'  Most  of  them.' 

'  Why,  then  you  have  drunk  about  two  gallons  of  unwhole- 
some liquids,  and  eaten  a  pound  or  too  of  unwholesome  solids. 
These  medicines  have  co-operated  with  the  malady.  The  dis- 
order lies,  not  in  the  hemorrhage,  but  in  the  precedent  extra- 
vasation ;  that  is  a  drain  on  the  system ;  and  how  is  the  loss  to 
be  supplied  1  Why,  by  taking  a  little  more  nourishment  than 
before  ;  there  is  no  other  way  ;  and  probably  Nature,  left  to 
herself,  might  have  increased  your  appetite  to  meet  the 
occasion.  But  those  two  worthies  have  struck  that  weapon 
out  of  Nature's  hand ;  they  have  peppered  away  at  the  poor  ill- 
used  stomach,  with  drugs  and  draughts,  not  very  deleterious  I 
grant  you,  but  all  more  or  less  indigestible,  and  all  tending,  not  to 
whet  the  appetite,  but  to  clog  the  stomach,  or  turn  the  stomach, 
or  pester  the  stomach,  and  so  impair  the  appi^tite,  and 
hO  co-operate,  indirectly,  with  the  malady.' 

*  This  is  good  sense,'  said  Lusignon.  *  I  declare  I — I  wish 
I  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  them.' 

*0h,  I'll  do  that,  papa.' 

'  No,  no ;  it  is  not  worth  a  rumpus.' 
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*  I'll  do  it  too  politely  for  that.  Christopher,  you  are  very 
clever  ;  terri])ly  clever.  \Vli(!ii(!ver  I  threw  their  medicines 
away,  I  was  always  a  little  better  that  day.  1  will  sacrifice 
them  to  you.  It  is  a  sacrifice.  They  are  both  so  kind  and 
chatty,  and  don't  grudge  me  hieroglyphics  ;  now  you  do.' 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  two  sweet  letters,  to  Dr.  Snell  and 
Mr.  Wynian,  thanking  them  for  the  great  attention  they  had 
paid  her  ;  hut,  finding  herself  getting  steadily  worse,  in  sjjite 
of  all  they  had  done  for  \u)y,  she  proposed  to  discontinue  her 
medicines  for  a  time,  and  try  change  of  air. 

'  And  suppose  they  call  to  see  whether  you  are  changing  the 
air  ? ' 

'  In  that  case,  papa — "  not  at  home."  ' 

The  notes  were  addressed  and  despatched. 

Then  Dr.  Staines  brightened  up,  and  said  to  Lusignan,  *  I 
am  now  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  over-rated  the  malady. 
The  sad  change  I  see  in  Miss  Lusignan  is  partly  due  to  the 
great  bulk  of  unwholesome  esculents  she  has  been  eating  and 
drinking  under  the  head  of  medicines.  These  discontinued, 
she  might  linger  on  for  years,  existing,  though  not  living — the 
tightdaced  cannot  be  said  to  live.  But,  if  she  would  be 
healthy  and  happy,  let  her  throw  that  diabolical  machine  into 
the  fire.  It  is  no  use  asking  her  to  loosen  it ;  she  can't.  Once 
there,  the  temptation  is  too  strong.  Off"  with  it,  and  take  my 
word,  you  will  be  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  vigorous 
young  ladies  in  Europe.' 

Rosii  looked  rueful,  and  almost  sullen.  She  said  she  had 
parted  with  her  doctors  for  him,  but  she  really  could  not  go 
about  without  stays.     '  They  are  as  loose  as  they  can  be.  See  !* 

'That  part  of  the  programme  is  disposed  of,'  said  Christo- 
pher. '  Please  go  on  to  No.  li.  How  about  the  raw  red  line 
where  the  loose  machine  has  sawed  your  skin  1 ' 

'  What  red  line  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  Somebody  or  other  has 
been  peeping  in  at  my  window.  I  will  have  the  ivy  cut  down 
to-morrow.' 

'  Simpleton  ! '  said  Mr.  Lusignan,  angrily.  *  You  have  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  There  is  such  a  mark,  then,  and  this 
extraordinary  young  man  has  discerned  it  with  the  eye  of 
science.' 
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'  He  never  discerned  it  at  all,'  said  Rosa,  red  as  firt!  ;  '  and, 
wliat  is  more,  he  never  will.' 

'  I  don't  want  to.  1  should  be  very  sorry  to.  I  hope  it  will 
1)0  gone  in  a  week.' 

'  I  wish  yoti  M'ere  gone  now  ;  exposing  me  in  this  cruel  way,' 
said  Itosa,  angry  with  herself  tor  having  said  an  idiotic  thing, 
and  furious  with  him  for  having  made  her  say  it. 

'  Oh,  Kosa  ! '  said  Chrirstopher,  in  a  voice  of  tonderest  re- 
proach. 

jjut  Mr.  Lusignan  interfered  promptly.  '  Rosa,  no  noise.  I 
will  not  have  you  snapping  at  your  best  friend  and  mine.  If 
you  are  excited,  you  had  better  retire  to  your  own  room  and 
compose  yourself.     I  hiite  a  clamour.' 

Rosa  made  a  wry  face  at  this  rebuke,  and  then  began  to  cry 
quietly. 

Every  tear  was  like  a  drop  of  blood  from  Christopher's  heart. 
'  Pray  don't  scold  her,  sir,'  ^said  he,  ready  to  snivel  himself. 
'  She  meant  nothing  unkind  :  it  is  only  her  pretty  sprightly 
way  ;  and  she  did  not  really  imagine  a  love  so  reverent  as 
mine ' 

'  Don't  1J0U  interfere  between  my  father  and  me,'  said  this  rea- 
sonable young  lady,  now  in  an  ungovernable  state  of  feminine 
irritability. 

*  No,  Rosa,'  said  Christopher,  humbly.  *  Mr.  Lusignan,' 
said  he,  '  I  hope  you  will  tell  her  that,  from  the  very  first,  I 
was  unwilling  to  enter  on  this  subject  with  her.  Neither  she 
nor  1  can  forget  my  doul)le  character.  I  have  not  said  half  as 
much  to  her  as  I  ought,  being  her  physician  ;  and  yet  you  see 
I  have  said  more  than  she  could  bear  from  me,  who,  she  knows, 
love  her  and  revere  her.  Then,  once  for  all,  do  pray  let  me 
put  this  delicate  matter  into  your  hands  :  it  is  a  case  of  paren- 
tal authority.' 

*  Unfatherly  tyranny,  that  means,'  said  Rosa.  *  What  busi- 
ness have  gentlemen  interfering  in  such  things  ?  It  is  unheard 
of.     I  will  not  submit  to  it,  even  from  papa.' 

*  Well,  you  need  not  scream  at  me,'  said  Mr.  Lusignan  ;  and 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  to  Staines.  "She  is  impracticable, 
you  see.     If  I  do  my  duty,  there  will  be  a  disturbance.' 

Now  this  roused  the  bile  of  Doctor  Staines.  *  What,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  you  could  separate  her  and  me  by  your  authority, 
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horc  ill  this  very  room  ;  nri<l  yot,  when  her  life  is  at  stake,  you 
{il)<li('at(\  Vou  roiiM  |iart  Iht  trom  a  man  wlio  loved  licr  with 
evei-y  tlrup  of  his  hcait,  ami  she  said  siu!  loved  him,  or,  at  all 
events,  preferred  him  to  otlwrs — and  you  cannot  part  her  from 
a  miserahhf  corset,  although  you  see,  in  her  ])oor  wasted  face, 
that  it  is  carryini^  her  to  the  churchyard  !  In  that  case,  sir, 
there  is  l)ut  one  thing  foi- you  to  do  ;  withdraw  youi- opposition 
and  let  me  mairy  Iwr.  As  her  lover  1  am  pow(frh's,s  ;  but  in- 
vest me  with  a  husband's  authority,  and  good-bye  corset !  Vou 
will  soon  see  tlie  roses  return  to  luir  cheek,  and  her  elastic  fig- 
ure expanding,  and  her  eye  beaming  with  health  and  physical 
happiness.' 

Mr.  Lusignan  made  an  answer  neither  of  his  hearers  expect- 
ed. 1 1(!  said,  '  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  you  at  your  word. 
1  am  too  old  and  fond  of  ([uiet  to  drive  a  Simpleton  in  single 
harness.' 

This  contemptuous  speech,  and  above  all,  the  word  Simple- 
ton, which  had  been  ai>i)lied  to  her  })retty  freely  by  young 
ladies  at  school,  and  always  galled  her  terribly,  inflicted  so  in- 
tolera1>le  a  wound  on  Kosa's  vanity,  that  she  was  ready  to 
burst  :  on  that,  of  course,  her  stays  contiibuted  their  mite  of 
physical  uneasiness.  Thus  irritated,  mind  and  body,  she  burned 
to  strike  in  it'turn  ;  aud,  as  she  could  not  slap  her  father  in  the 
presence  of  another,  she  gave  it  Christopher  backhanded. 

'  You  can  turn  me  out  of  doors,'  said  she,  *  if  you  are  tired 
of  your  daughter ;  but  1  am  not  such  a  siinpkto/i  as  to  marry  a 
tyrant.  No  :  he  has  shown  the  cloven  foot  in  time.  A  hus- 
band's a?</Ao?v7//,  indeed  !  '  Then  she  turned  her  hand,  and  gave  it 
him  direct.  '  You  told  me  a  different  story  when  you  were 
paying  your  court  to  me  ;  then  you  were  to  be  my  servant ;  all 
hypocritical  swet'tness.  Y'(ju  had  better  go  and  marry  a  Cir- 
cassian sla\'e.  They  don't  wear  stays,  and.  they  do  wear  trou- 
sers ;  so  she  will  be  unfeminine  enough,  even  for  you.  No 
English  lady  would  let  her  husband  dictate  to  her  about  such 
a  thing,  i  can  have  as  many  husbands  as  1  like,  without  fall 
ing  into  the  clutches  of  a  tyrant.     You  are  a  rude,  indelicate 

And  so  please  understand  it  is  all  over  between  you  aud 

me.' 

Both  her  auditors  stood  aghast,  for  she  uttered  this  conclu- 
sion with  a  dignity  of  which  the  opening  gave  no  promise, 
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,111(1  the    occasion,   wtM^licd    in    masculine    l)aIancos,    was  not 
woithy. 

'  You  do  not  mean  that.  You  cannot  mean  it,'  said  Dr. 
Staines,  agliast. 

'  I  do  mean  it,'  said  slie,  firmly  ;  *  and,  if  you  nro  a  gentleman, 
}dn  will  not  compel  me  to  say  it  twice — three  times,  I  mean.' 

At  this  dagger-stroke  Christopher  turned  very  pale,  hut  ho 
m.'iintained  his  dignity.  *  I  am  a  gentleman,'  said  he,  quietly, 
'and  a  very  unfortunate  one.  Good-bye,  sir;  thank  you 
kindly.  Good-bye,  Rosa ;  God  bless  you.  Oh,  pray  take  a 
thought.  Remember,  your  life  and  death  are  in  your  own 
hand  now.      I  am  powerless.' 

And  he  left  the  house  in  sorrow,  and  just,  but  not  pettish, 
indignation. 

When  he  was  gone,  fatluT  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other, 
and  there  was  the  silence  that  succeeds  a  storm. 

Rosa,  feeling  the  most  uneasy,  was  the  first  to  express  her 
.satisfaction.  *  There,  he  is  gone  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Now 
you  and  I  shall  never  quarrel  again.  I  was  quite  right.  Such 
impertinence  !  Such  indelicacy  !  A  fine  prospect  for  me  if  I 
had  married  such  a  man  !  However,  he  is  gone,  and  so  there's 
an  end  of  it.  The  idea !  telling  a  young  lady,  before  her 
father,  she  is  tight-laced.  If  you  had  not  been  there  I  could 
have  forgiven  him.  But  I  am  not ;  it  is  a  story.  Now,'  sud- 
denly exalting  her  voice,  '  I  know  you  believe  him  ! ' 

'  I  say  nothing,'  whispered  papa,  hoping  to  still  her  by  ex- 
ample.    This  ruse  did  not  succeed. 

'  But  you  look  volumes,'  cried  she  ;  '  and  I  can't  bear  it.  I 
won't  bear  it.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  my  maid.^  And 
with  this  felicitous  speech,  she  rang  the  bell. 

*  You'll  break  the  wire  if  you  don't  mind,'  suggested  her 
father,  piteously. 

'  All  the  better  !     Why  should   not  wires  be  broken  as  well 
as  my  heart  ?     Oh,  here  she  is.     Now,  Harriet,  come  here.' 
'  Yes,  miss.' 

*  And  tell  the  truth.     Am  I  tight-laced  V 

Harriet  looked  in  her  face  a  moment  to  see  what  was  re- 
quired of  her,  and  then  said,  "  That  you  are  not,  miss.  I  never 
dressed  a  young  lady  as  wore  'em  easier  than  you  do.' 

'  There,  papa.     That  will  do,  Harriet.' 
c 
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Harri(it  ic^iretl  as  far  as  the  key-liolc  ;  slu^  saw  something 
was  up. 

'Now,'  said  Rosa,  'you  see  I  was  riglit  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
was  a  natch  you  did  not  approve.  Well,  it  is  all  over,  and 
now  you  may  write  to  your  favourite,  Colonel  Bright.  If  he 
comes  here,  I'll  box  his  old  ears.  I  hate  him.  I  liate  them 
all.  Forgive  your  wayward  girl.  I'll  stay  Avith  you  all  my 
days.  I  daresay  that  will  not  be  long,  now  I  have  quarrelled 
with  my  guardian  angel  :  and  all  for  what.  Papa  !  papa  !  how 
how  can  you  sit  there  and  not  speak  me  one  word  of  comfort  1 
"  Simpleton  ! "  Ah  !  that  I  am,  to  throw  away  a  love  a  queen 
is  scarcely  worthy  of:  and  all  for  what  ?  Eeally  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  oi'  tlio  thing,  it  is  too  laugh- 
able.    Ha  !  ha  !—  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !— ha  \  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

And  off  she  went  into  hysterics,  and  began  to  gulp  and  choke 
frightfully. 

Her  father  cried  for  help,  in  dismay.  In  ran  Harriet,  saw 
and  screamed,  but  did  not  lose  her  head.  This  veracious  per- 
son whipped  a  pair  of  scissors  off  the  table,  and  cut  the  young 
lady's  staylaces  directly.  Then  there  was  a  burst  of  impris- 
oned beauty ;  a  deep,  deep  sigh  of  relief  came  from  ;»  bosom 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  Diana  ;  and  the  scene  soon  con- 
cluded with  fits  of  harmless  weeping,  renewed  at  intervals. 

When  it  had  settled  "'own  to  this,  her  fiither,  to  soothe  her, 
said  he  would  write  to  Doctor  Staines,  and  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation if  she  liked. 

'  No,' said  she,  'you  shall  kill  me  sooner.  1  should  die  of 
shame.' 

She  added,  '  Oh  pray,  from  this  hour,  never  mention  his 
name  to  me.' 

And  then  she  had  another  cry. 

Mr.  Lusignan  was  a  sensible  man  :  he  dropped  the  subject  for 
the  present :  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  one  thing  ;  that  he 
would  never  part  with  Dr.  Staines  as  a  physician. 

Next  day  Rosa  kept  her  own  room  until  dinner-time,  and 
was  as  unhappy  as  she  deserved  to  be.  She  spent  her  time  in. 
sewing  on  stiff  flannel  linings,  and  crying.  She  half  hoped 
Christopher  would  write  to  her,  so  that  she  might  write  back 
that  she  forgave  him.     But  not  a  line. 

At  half-past  six  her  volatile  mind  took  a  turn,  real  or  affected. 
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She  would  cry  no  more  for  an  ungrateful  fellow — ungrateful 
for  not  seeing  through  the  stone  walls  how  she  had  l»cen  em- 
ployed all  the  morning  ;  and  making  it  up — so  she  l)atiied  her 
red  eyes,  made  a  great  alteration  in  her  dress,  and  came  danc- 
ing into  the  room,  humming  an  Italian  ditty. 

As  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  dining-room  after  din- 
ner, two  letters  came  by  the  same  post  to  JNIr.  Lusignan — from 
Mr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  Snell. 

Mr.  Wyman's  letter. 

'Dear  Sir. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  Miss  Lusignan  that  she  intends 
to  discontinue  medical  advice.  The  disorder  was  progressing 
favourably,  and  nothing  to  be  feared,  under   proper  treatment 

'  Yours,  etc' 

Dr.  Snell's  letter. 
«  Dear  Sir. 

*  Miss  Lusignan  has  written  to  me  someAvhat  impatiently, 
and  seems  disposed  to  dispense  with  my  visits.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  right  to  withdraw,  witliout  telling  you  candidly 
that  this  is  an  unwise  step.  Your  daughter's  health  is  in  a  very 
precarious  condition. 

'  Yours,  etc' 

Rosa  burst  out  laughing.  '  I  have  nothing  to  fear ;  and 
I'm  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  That  comes  of  writing  without  a 
consultation.  If  they  had  written  at  one  table,  I  should  have 
been  neither  well  nor  ill.  Poor  Cliristopher  ! '  and  her  sweet 
face  began  to  work  piteously. 

'  There  ;  there  :  drink  a  glass  of  wine.' 

She  did,  and  a  tear  with  it,  that  ran  into  the  glass  like  light- 
ning. 

Warned  by  this  that  grief  sat  very  neor  thv  bright  hil- 
arious surface,  Mr.  Lusignan  avoided  all  emotional  subjects  for 
the  present.  Next  day,  however,  he  told  her  she  might  dis- 
miss her  lover,  but  no  power  should  malce  him  dismiss  his  pet 
physician,  unless  her  health  improved. 

*  I  will  not  give  you  that  excuse  for  intlicting  him  on  me 
again,'   said  the  young  hypocrite. 
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Slie  kG[)t  hor  word.  She  got  better,  nnd  better,  .stronger, 
brigliter,  gayer. 

She  took  to  walking  every  day,  and  increasing  tlie  distance, 
till  she  could  walk  ten  miles  without  fatigue. 

Her  favourit*^  walk  was  to  a  certain  clill' that  commanded  a 
noble  view  of  the  sea :  to  get  to  it  she  must  pass  through  the 
town  of  Gravesend  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  she  did  not  pass  so 
often  through  that  city  without  some  idea  of  meeting  the  lover 
she  had  used  so  ill,  and  eliciting  an  apology  from  him.  Sly 
puss  ! 

When  she  had  walked  twenty  times  or  thereabouts,  through 
the  town,  and  never  seen  him,  she  Ijegan  to  fear  she  had  offend- 
ed him  past  hope.  Then  she  used  to  cry  at  the  end  of  every 
Avalk. 

But  by  and  by  bodily  health,  vanity,  and  temper,  combined 
to  rouse  the  defiant  spirit.  Said  she,  "  [f  he  really  loved  me, 
he  would  not  take  me  at  my  word  in  such  a  hurry.  And,  be- 
sides, why  does  he  not  watch  me,  and  find  out  what  I  am 
doing,  and  where  I  walk  V 

At  last  she  really  began  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  an 
ill-used  and  sliglited  girl.  She  was  very  angry  at  times,  and 
disconsolate  at  others  ;  a  mixed  state  in  which  hasty  and  im- 
pulsive young  ladies  commit  life-long  follies. 

Mr.  Lusignan  observed  the  surface  only  :  he  saw  his  invalid 
daughter  getting  better  every  day,  till  at  last  she  became  a  pic- 
ture of  health  and  bodily  vigour.  Relieved  of  his  fears,  he 
troubled  his  head  but  little  about  Christopher  Staines.  Yet  he 
esteemed  him  and  had  got  to  like  him  ;  but  Kosa  was  a 
beauty,  and  could  do  better  than  marry  a  struggling  physician, 
however  able.  He  launched  out  into  a  littla  gaiety,  resumed 
his  quiet  dinner  parties  ;  and,  after  some  persuasion,  took  his 
now  blooming  daughter  to  a  ball  given  by  the  officers  at  Chatham. 

She  was  the  belle  of  the  ball,  beyond,  dispute,  and  danced 
with  etherial  grace  and  athletic  endurance.  She  was  madly  fond 
of  waltzing,  and  here  she  encountered,  what  she  was  pleased  to 
call,  a  divine  dancer.  It  was  a  Mr.  Eeginald  Falcon,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  retired  to  the  seaside  to  recruit  his  health  and 
finances,  sore  tried  liy  London  and  Paris.  Falcon  had  run 
through  his  fortune  ;  but  had  acquired,  in  the  process,  certain 
talents,  which  as  they  cost  the  acquirer  dear,  so  they  sometimes 
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ropay  him,  especially  if  he  is  not  over-burdened  with  principle, 
and  adopts  the  notion  that,  the  world  having  ])lucked  him,  he 
has  a  right  to  pluck  the  world.  He  could  play  billiards  well,  but 
never  so  well  as  when  backing  himself  for  a  heavy  stake.  He 
could  shoot  pigeons  well,  and  his  shooting  im]»r()ved  und(^r  that 
which  makes  some  marksmen  miss,  a  heavy  bet  against  the  gun. 
He  danced  to  ])erfection ;  and  being  a  well-bred,  ex[)erienced, 
brazen,  adroit  fellow,  who  knew  a  little  of  everything  that  was 
going,  he  had  always  plenty  to  say  :  above  all,  he  had  made  a 
particular  study  of  the  lair  sex  ;  had  met  with  many  successes, 
many  rebuifs,  and  at  last,  by  keen  study  of  their  minds,  and  a 
habit  he  had  acquired  of  watching  their  faces,  and  shifting  his 
helm  accordingly,  had  h;arned  the  great  art  of  pleasing  them. 
They  admired  his  face  ;  to  me,  the  short  space  between  his 
eyes  and  his  hair,  his  acquiline  nose,  and  thin  straight  lips,  sug- 
gested the  bird  of  prey  a  little  too  nnich  :  but  to  fair  doves, 
born  to  be  clutched,  this  similitude  perhaps  was  not  very  alarm- 
ing, even  if  they  observed  it. 

Rosa  danced  sevei-al  times  with  him,  and  told  him  he  danced 
like  an  angel.  He  informed  her  that  was  because,  for  once, 
he  was  dancing  with  an  angel.  She  laughed,  and  l)luslied. 
He  flattered  deliciously,  and  it  cost  him  little ;  for  he  fell  in 
love  with  her  that  night  deeper  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
whole  life;  of  intrigue.  He  asked  leave  to  call  on  her :  she 
looked  a  little  shy  at  that,  and  did  not  respond.  He  instantly 
withdrew  his  proposal,  with  an  apology  and  a  sigh  that  raised 
her  pity.  However,  she  was  not  a  forward  girl,  even  when 
excited  by  dancing,  and  charmed  with  her  partner  ;  so  she  left 
him  to  find  his  own  way  out  of  that  difficulty. 

He  was  not  long  about  it.  At  the  end  of  the  next  waltz  he 
asked  her  if  he  might  ventun^,  to  solicit  an  introduction  to  hor 
father, 

*0h!  certaiidy,'  said  she.  '  What  a  selfish  girl  I  am  ;  this 
is  tL'rril)ly  dull  for  him.' 

The  introduction  being  made,  and  Rosa  being  engaged  for 
the  next  three  dances,  Mr.  Falcon  sat  l)y  Mr.  Lusignan  and  en- 
tertained him  ,  For  this  little  piece  of  api)arent  self-denial  he 
was  paid  in  various  coin  :  Lusignan  found  out  he  was  the 
son  of  an  old  accpiaintance,  and  so  the  door  of  Kent  Villa  ojtened 
to   liim  ;  meantime,    Rosa  Lusignan  never    passed    him,  even 
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ill  tlie  arms  of  a  cavalry  officer,  without  bestowing  a  glance  of 
approval  and  gratitude  on  him.  '  What  a  good-hearted  young 
man,'  thought  she.  '  How  kind  of  him  to  amuse  papa  ;  and 
now  I  can  stay  so  much  longer.' 

Falcon  followed  up  the  dance  by  a  call,  and  was  infinitely 
agreeable  :  followed  uj)  the  call  by  another,  and  admired  Rosa 
with  so  little  disguise  that  Mr.  Lusignan  said  to  her,  '  I  think 
you  made  a  conquest.  His  father  had  considerable  estates  in 
Essex.     I  presume  he  inherits  them.' 

*  Oh  never  mind  his  estate,'  said  Eosa,  *  he  dances  like  an 
angel,  and  gossips  charmingly,  and  is  so  nice.' 

Christopher  Staines  pined  for  this  girl  in  silence :  his  fine  frame 
got  thinner,  his  pale  cheek  paler,  as  she  got  rosier  and  rosier  ; 
and  how,  why  by  following  the  very  advice  she  had  snnbbed  him 
for  giving  her.  At  last,  he  heard  she  had  been  the  belle  of  a 
ball,  and  that  she  had  be(!n  seen  walking  miles  from  home,  and 
blooming  as  a  Hebe.  Then  his  deep  anxiety  ceased  ;  his  pride 
stung  him  furiously  ;  he  began  to  think  of  his  own  value  and  to 
struggle  with  all  his  might  against  his  deep  love.  Sometimes 
he  would  even  inveigh  against  her,  and  call  her  a  fickle,  ungrate- 
ful girl,  capable  of  no  strong  passion,  but  vanity.  Many  a  hard 
term  he  applied  to  her  in  his  sorrowful  solitude  ;  but  not  a 
word  when  he  had  a  hearer.  He  found  it  hard  to  rest  :  he 
kept  dashing  up  to  London  and  back.  He  plunged  furiously 
into  study.  He  groaned  and  sighed,  and  fought  the  hard  and 
bitter  fight  that  is  too  often  the  lot  of  the  deep  that  love  the 
shallow.  Strong,  but  single-hearted,  no  other  lady  could  com- 
fort him.  He  turned  from  their  female  company  ;  and  shun- 
ned all  for  the  fault  of  one. 

The  inward  contest  wore  him.  He  began  to  look  very  thin 
and  wan  ;  and  all  for  a  simpleton. 

Mr.  Falcon  prolonged  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
drove  a  handsome  dog-cart  over  twice  a  week  to  visit  Mr.  Lusig- 
nan. 

He  used  to  call  on  that  gentleman  at  four  o'clock  for,  at  that 
hour,  Mr.  Lusignan  was  always  out,  and  his  daughter  always 
at  home. 

She  was  at  home  at  that  hour  because  she  took  her  long 
walks  in  the  morning.  While  her  new  admirer  was  in  bed,  or 
dressing,  or  breakfasting,  she    was  springing   along  the    road 
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with  all  the  elasticity  of  youth,  and  health,  and  native  vigour, 
braced  by  daily  exercise. 

Twenty  one  of  these  walks  did  she  take,  witii  iiu  other  result 
than  health  and  appetite  ;  but  the  twenty-second  was  niort' 
fertile;  extremely  fertile.  Startin<x  later  than  usual,  she  passed 
throu<di  (Jravtsend  while   iJe^inald  Falcon  was  sniokin<:'  at  his 
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front  window,  lit-  saw  lu^-,  and  ins^juitly  dotlVd  his  dressing 
gown,  and  donned  his  coat,  to  follow  her.  Pie  was  madly  in 
love  with  her,  and  being  a  num  who  had  leariu'd  to  shoot 
pigeons,  and  opportunities,  flying,  he  instantly  resohed  to 
join  her  in  her  walk,  get  her  clear  of  the  town,  by  the  sea- 
beach,  where  beauty  melts,  and  propose  to  her.  Yes,  mariiage 
had  not  been  hitherto  his  habit  ;  but  this  girl  was  peerless,  he 
was  pledged  by  honour  and  gratitude  to  Pha3be  Dale  ;  but 
hang  all  that  now.  '  No  man  should  marry  one  woman  when 
he  loves  another,  it  is  dishonourable.'  He  got  into  the  street 
and  followed  her  as  fast  as  he  could  without  running. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  her.  Ladies  are  not  built  for 
running  ;  but  a  fine  tall,  symmetrical  girl  who  has  practised 
walking  fast,  can  cover  the  ground  wonderfully  in  walking 
— if  she  chooses.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  how  Rosa  Lusignau 
S(i[uared  her  shoulders  and  stepped  out  from  the  loins,  like  a 
Canadian  girl  skating,  while  her  elastic  foot  slapped  the  pave- 
ment as  .she  spanked  along. 

She  had  nearly  cleared  the  town  before  Falcon  came  up  with 
her. 

He  was  hardly  ten  yards  from  her  when  an  unexpected  inci- 
dent occurred ;  she  whisked  around  the  corner  of  Bird  Street, 
and  ran  plump  against  Christopher  Staines  ;  in  fact,  she 
darted  into  his  arms,  and  lun-  face  almcst  touched  the  breast 
she  had  wounded  so  deeply. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

',OSA  cried  '  Oh ! '  and  put  up  her  hands  to  her  face  in 
lovely  confusion,  colouring  like  a  peony. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Christopher,  stifliy,  but  in 
a  voice  that  trembled. 

*  No,'  said  Kosa,  '  it  was  I  ran  against  you.    I  walk 
so  fiist  now.     Hope  I  did  not  hurt  you.' 

'Hurt  me?' 

'  Well,  then,  frighten  you  1 ' 

No  answer. 

*0h,  please  don't  quarrel  with  me  in  the  street,'  said  Rosa, 
cunningly  implying  that  he  was  the  quarrelsome  one.  '  I  am 
going  on  the  beach.  Good-bye.'  This  adieu  she  uttered  softly, 
and  in  a  hesitating  tone  that  belied  it.  She  started  off,  how- 
ever, but  much  more  slowly  than  she  was  going  before  ;  and, 
as  she  went,  she  turned  her  head  with  infinite  grace,  and  kept 
looking  askant  down  at  the  pavement  two  yards  behind  her  : 
moreover  she  went  close  to  the  wall,  and  left  room  at  her  side 
for  another  to  walk. 

Christopher  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  the  mute  invitation, 
so  arch  yet  timid,  so  pretty,  tender,  sly,  and  womanly,  was  too 
much  for  him,  as  it  has  generally  proved  for  males,  and  the 
philosopher's  foot  was  soon  in  the  very  place,  to  which  the 
simpleton  with  the  mere  tail  of  her  eye  directed  it. 

They  walked  along  side  by  side,  in  silence,  Staines  agitated, 
gloomy,  confused,  Rosa  radiant  and  glowing ;  yet  not  knov/ing 
what  to  say  for  herself,  and  wanting  Christopher  to  begin.  So 
they  walked  along  without  a  word. 

Falcon  followed  them  at  some  distance  to  see  whether  it  was 
an  admirer  or  only  an  acquaintance — a  lover  he  never  dreamed 
of  j  she  had  shown  such  evident  pleasure  in  his  company,  and 
had  received  his  visits  alone  so  constantly. 

However,  when  the  pair  had  got  to  the  beich,  and  w<!re 
walking  slower  and  slower,  he  felt  a  pang  of  rage  and  jealousy, 
turned  on  his  heel  with  an   audibh^  curse,  and   found   Plio^be 
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Dale  a  few  yards  behiiul  him  with  a  wliite  face  and  a  peculiar 
look.  He  knew  what  the  look  m«;ant  ;  he  had  brought  it  to 
that  faithful  face  before  to-day. 


'  You  are  better,  Miss  Lusignan.' 

'  Better,  Doctor  Staines  ?     I  am  health  itself,  thanks  to 

hem  ! ' 

'Our  estrangement  has  agreed  with  you.'  This  very  bit- 
terly. 

'  You  know  very  well  it  is  not  that.  Oh,  please  don't  make 
me  cry  in  the  streets.' 

This  humble  petition,  or  rather  meek  threat,  led  to  another 
long  silence.  It  was  contnuied  till  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
shore.  But,  meantime,  Rosa's  furtive  eyes  scanned  Christopher's 
face,  and  her  conscience  smote  her  at  the  signs  of  suffering. 
She  felt  a  desire  to  l)eg  his  pardon  with  deep  humility  ;  but  she 
suppressed  that  weakness.  She  hung  her  head  with  a  pretty, 
sheepish  air,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  think  of  something 
agreeable  to  say  to  one  after  deserting  one  so  long. 

*  I  am  afraid  not,'  said  Christopher,  bluntly,  '  I  have  an  awk- 
ward habit  of  speaking  the  truth  ;  and  some  people  can't  bear 
that,  not  even  when  it  is  spoken  for  their  good.' 

'  That  depends  on  temper,  and  nerves,  and  things,'  said  Rosa, 
deprecatingly ;  then  softly,  '  I  could  bear  anything  from  you 
now.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  Christopher,  grimly.  '  Well,  then — I  hear 
you  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of  your  old  lover,  for  loving  you  too 
well,  and  telling  you  the  truth,  than  you  took  up  another : 
some  flimsy  man  of  fashion,  who  will  tell  you  any  lie  you  like. ' 

'  It  is  a  story,  a  wicked  story,'  cried  Rosa,  Uioroughly 
alarmed.  '  Me,  a  lover  !  He  dances  like  an  augel ;  I  can't 
help  that.' 

'  Are  his  visits  at  your  house  like  angels' ;  few  and  far  be- 
tween V  And  the  true  lover's  brow  lowered  black  upon  her  for 
the  first  time. 

Rosa  changed  colour,  and  her  eyes  fell  a  moment.  '  Ask 
papa,'  said  she.     '  His  father  was  an  old  friend  of  papa's.' 

'  Rosa,  you  are  prevaricating.  Young  men  do  not  call  on  old 
gentlemen,  when  there  is  an  attractive  young  lady  in  the  house.' 

The  argument  was  getting  too  close ;  so  Rosa  oi)erated  a 
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diversion.     '  So,'  said  she,  with  a  sudden  air  of  lofty  disdain, 
swiftly  and  adroitly  assumed,  *  you  have  had  me  watched.' 
'  Not  I  ;  I  only  hear  what  people  say.' 

*  Listen  to  gossip,  and  not  have  me  watched  !  That  shows 
how  little  you  really  cared  for  me.  Well,  if  you  had,  you  would 
have  made  a  discovery,  that  is  all.' 

'  Should  I  1 '  said  C'hristoplier,  puzzled.     '  What  ] ' 

'  I  shall  not  tell  you.  Tliink  what  you  please.  Yes,  sir,  you 
would  have  found  out  that  I  take  long  walks  every  day,  all 
alone  ;  and  what  is  more,  that  I  walk  through  Gravesend,  hop 
ing — like  a  goose — that  somebody  really  loved  me,  and  wouM 
meet  me,  and  beg  my  pardon  ;  and  if  he  had,  I  should  have 
told  him  it  was  only  my  tongue,  and  my  nerves,  and  things,  my 
heart  was  his,  and  my  gratitude  ;  and  after  all,  what  do  words 
signify,  when  I  am  a  good,  obedient  girl  at  bottom ;  so  that  is 
what  you  have  lost  by  not  condescending  to  lot>k  after  me— tinr 
love  ! — Christopher,  beg  my  pardon.' 

'  May  I  ask  for  what  ] ' 

'  Why,  for  not  understanding  me  ;  for  not  knowing  that  1 
should  be  sorry  the  moment  you  were  gone.  I  took  them  oH 
the  very  next  day,  to  please  you.' 

*  Took  off  whom  ? — oh,  I  understand.  You  did  ?  Then  you 
a/re  a  good  girl.' 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  ?  A  good,  obedient  girl  ;  and  any- 
thing but  a  flirt.' 

'  I  don't  say  that.' 

'  But  I  do.  Don't  interrupt.  It  is  to  your  good  advice  1 
owe  my  health  ;  and  to  love  anybo<ly  but  you,  when  I  owe  you 
my  love  and  my  life,  I  must  be  a  heartless,  ungrateful,   worth 

less .     Oh,  Christopher,  forgive  me  !     Xo,  no  ;  I  mean  beg 

my  pardon.' 

'  I'll  do  both,'  said  Christopher,  taking  her  in  his  arms.  '  1 
beg  your  pardon,  and  I  forgive  you.' 

Kosa  leaned  her  head  tenderly  on  his  shoulder,  and  began  to 
sigh.  '  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  I  am  a  wicked,  foolish  girl :  not  fit  tc» 
walk  alone.' 

On  this  admission,  Christopher  spoke  out,  and  urged  her  to 
put  an  end  to  all  these  unhappy  misunderstandings,  and  to  his 
new  torment,  jealousy,  by  marrying  him. 

'And  so  I  would  this  very  minute,  if  papa  would  consent, 
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But,'  said   she  slily,   '  you  can  never  be  so  foolish  to  wish  it. 
What !  a  wise  man  like  you,  marry  a  simpleton  ! ' 

'  Did  I  ever  call  you  that  1 '  asked  Christopher,  reproach- 
fully. 

*  No,  dear  ;  but  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  not :  and,  per- 
haps I  should  lose  even  the  one  if  you  were  to  marry  me— oh, 
husbands  are  not  so  polite  as  lovers  ;  I  have  observed  that,  sim- 
pleton or  not.' 

Christopher  assured  her  that  he  took  quite  a  different  view 
of  her  character  :  he  believed  her  to  be  too  profound  for  shal- 
low people  to  read  all  in  a  moment:  he  even  intimated  that  he 
himself  had  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
her  at  odd  times.  '  And  30,'  said  he,  *  they  turn  round  upon 
you,  and,  instead  of  saying  "  we  are  too  shallow  to  fathom  you," 
they  pretend  you  are  a  simi)leton.' 

This  solution  of  the  mystery  had  never  occurred  to  Rosa,  nor 
indeed  was  it  likely  to  occur  to  any  creature  less  ingenious  than 
a  lover :  it  pleased  her  hugely  ;  her  fine  eyes  sparkled,  and  she 
nestled  closer  still  to  the  strong  arm  that  was  to  parry  every  ill, 
from  mortal  disease  to  galling  epithets. 

She  listened  with  a  willing  ear  to  all  his  reasons,  his  hopes, 
his  fears,  and  when  they  reached  her  father's  door,  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  dine  there  that  day,  and  urge  his  suit  to  her 
father  after  dinner ;  she  would  implore  the  old  gentleman  to 
listen  to  it  favourably. 

The  lovers  parted,  and  Christopher  went  home  like  one  who 
has  awakened  fi'om  a  hideous  dream  to  daylight  and  happiness. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a  dashing  dog-cart  driven 
by  an  exquisite.  He  turned  to  look  after  it,  and  saw  it  drive 
up  to  Kent  Villa. 

In  a  moment  he  divined  his  rival ;  and  a  sickness  of  heart 
came  over  him.  But  he  recovered  himself  directly,  and  said, 
'If  that  is  the  fellow,  she  will  not  receive  him  now.' 

She  did  receive  hira  though  :  at  all  events  the  dog-cart  stood 
at  the  door,  and  its  master  remained  inside. 

Christopher  stood,  and  counted  the  minutes  :  five — ten — fif- 
teen— twenty  minutes — and  still  the  dog-cart  stood  there. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  turned  savagely,  and 
strode  back  to  Gravesend,  resolving  that  all  this  torture  slK^dd 
end  that  night,  one  way  or  other. 
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Pliwlx!  D,'il(!  was  th(!  (laughter  of  a  farmer  in  Essex,  and  ont 
of  the  happiest  youug  women  in  England,  till  she  knew  Regin- 
ald Falcon,  Esq. 

She  was  reared  on  wholesome  food,  in  wiiolesome  air,  and 
used  to  churn  butter,  make  bread,  cook  a  bit  now  aiid  then,  cut 
out  and  sew  all  her  own  dresses,  get  up  her  own  linen,  make 
hay,  ride  anything  on  four  legs  ;  and  for  all  that  was  a  great 
reader,  and  taught  in  tin!  Suiiday-schoijl  to  oblige  the  vicar; 
wrote  a  neat  hand,  and  was  a  good  arithmetician,  kept  all  the 
houses  accounts  and  farm  accounts.  She  was  a  musician  too — 
not  profound,  but  very  correct ;  sIk^  would  take  her  turn  at  the 
harmonium  in  church,  and  when  she  was  there,  you  never  heard 
a  wrong  note  in  the  l)ass,  nor  an  inapproj)riate  flourish,  nor  bad 
time.  She  could  sing  too,  but  nevca-  would,  except  her  part  in 
a  psalm.  Her  voice  was  a  (l(;ep  contralto,  and  she  chose  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  heavcMdy  organ,  because  a  pack  of  envious  girls 
had  giggled  and  said  it  was  like  a  man's. 

In  short,  her  natural  ability,  and  the  range  and  variety  of 
her  useful  accomj)li.siiments,  was  C(jnsiderable  ;  not  that  she  was 
a  prodigy  ;  but  she  l)el(jnged  to  a  small  class  of  women  in  this 
island,  who  are  not  too  high  to  us(j  their  arms,  nor  too  low  to 
cultivate  their  minds  ;  and,  having  a  faculty  and  a  habit,  de- 
plorably rare  amongst  her  sex,  vix.,  Attention,  she  had  profited 
by  her  miscellaneous  a  Ivantages. 

Her  figure  and  fac;;  I'oth  told  her  breed  at  once  :  here  was 
an  old  English  pastoral  beauty  ;  not  the  round-backed,  narrow- 
chested  cottager,  l)ut  the  well-fed,  erect  rustic,  the  broad,  full 
bust,  and  massive  s'.ioulder,  and  arm  as  hard  as  a  rock  with 
health  and  constant  use ;  a  hand  finely  cut,  though  neither 
small  nor  very  white,  and  just  a  little  hard  inside,  compared 
with  Luxury's  soft  palm  ;  a  face  honest,  fair,  and  rather  large 
than  small ;  not  b(viutiful  but  exceeding  comely  ;  a  complexion 
not  pink  and  white,  but  that  delicately-blended,  brick-dusty  co- 
lour, which  tints  the  whole  cheek  in  fine  gradation,  outlasts  other 
complexions  twenty  years,  and  beautifies  the  true  Northern  even 
in  old  age.  Grey,  limpid,  honest,  point-blank,  searching  eyes  ; 
hair  true  nut-brown,  without  a  shade  of  red  or  black,  and  a  high 
smooth  forehead,  full  of  sense.  Across  it  ran  one  deep  wrinkle 
that  did  not  belong  to  her  youth  ;  that  wrinkle  was  the  brand 
of  trouble,  the  line  of  agony.  It  had  come  of  loving  abov  e 
her,  yet  below  her;  and  of  loving  an  egotist. 
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Three  years  before  our  tal(;  commence*!,  a  <;entlemair.s  liorsc 
rail  away  witli  him,  and  threw  him  on  a  he.-q)  ot  stones  by  the 
roadside,  not  very  far  from  Farmer  Dale's  <^ate.  Tlie  farmer 
had  him  taken  in  :  the  doctor  said  he  must  not  be  moved.  He 
was  insensible  ;  liis  clieek  liki  delicate  wax  ;  his  fair  hair  lik(; 
silk  stained  witli  blood.  Ho  })ecome  IMio'be's  patient,  and  in 
due  coiirs«%  her  convalescent :  hispah^  handsome;  face,  and  fasci- 
nating manners,  gained  one  charm  more  from  weakness  ;  liis 
vices  were  in  abeyance. 

Tlie  womanly  nurse's  lieart  yearned  over  lier  child  ;  for  he 
was  as  feeble  as  a  child  ;  and,  when  he  got  well  enough  to  anuise 
his  weary  hours  by  making  love  to  her,  and  telling  her  a  pack 
of  arrant  lies,  she  was  a  ready  dupe.  lie  was  to  marry  her  as 
.soon  as  ever  his  old  uncle  died,  and  left  him  the  means,  Ike,  iV'c. 
At  last  he  got  well  (aiough  to  leave  hei-,  antl  went  away  an  open 
admirer,  and  secret  lover.  He  borrowed  twenty  pounds  of  her 
the  day  he  left 

He  used  to  write  her  charming  fine  letters,  and  feed  the  flame  : 
but  one  da}'  her  father  sent  her  up  to  London,  on  his  own  busi- 
ness, all  of  a  sudden  ;  and  she  called  on  Mr.  Falcon  at  his  real  ad- 
drcs.s.  She  found  he  did  not  live  there — only  received  letters. 
However,  half-a-crown  soon  brought  his  real  address;  and  thither 
Phrebe  proceeded,  with  a  troubled  heart,  for  she  suspected  that 
her  true  lover  was  in  del)t,  or  trouble,  and  obliged  to  hide. 
Well,  he  must  be  got  out  of  it,  and  hide  at  the  farm  meantime. 

So  the  loving  girl  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Falcon,  and,  she  was  shov,-n  to  a  lady  showily  dressed,  who 
asked  her  business,  and  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Falcon. 

Phoebe  Dale  stared  at  her,  and  tlien  turn(Mi  pale  as  ashes. 
She  was  paralyzed,  and  could  not  find  her  tongue. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? '  said  the  other,  sharply. 

'  Are  you  married  to  Reginald  Falcon  V 

*  Of  course  I  am..     Look  at  my  wedding-ring.' 

'Then  I  am  not  wanted   here,'    faltered    Phoebe,    ready  to 
sink  on  the  floor. 

'Certainly  not,  if  you  are  one  of  the  by-gones,'  said  the  wo- 
jman,  coarsely  ;  and  Phoebe  Dale  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
Ifound  her  way,  heaven  knows  how,  into  the  street,  and  there 
lleaned,  half  fainting,  on  a  rail,  till  a  policeman  came  and  told 
jher  she  had  been  drinking,  and  suggested  a  cool  cell  as  the 
[best  cure. 
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*  Not  drink  ;  only  a  breaking  heart,'  said  she,  in  a  low  mel- 
low voice  that  few  could  resist. 

H(!  got  her  a  glass  of  water,  and  drove  away  the  boys  that 
congregated  directly,  and  she  left  the  street.  Hut  slus  soon 
canu;  back  again,  and  waited  about  for  lieginald  Falcon. 

It  was  night  when  lie  ajipeared.  She  seized  him  by  tho 
IjHiast,  and  taxed  him  with  his  villainy. 

What  with  her  iron  grasp,  pale  face,  and  flashing  eyes,  he 
lost  his  cool  impudence,  and  blurted  out  excuses.  It  was  an 
old  and  unfortunate  connijction  ;  he  would  give  the  world  to 
dissolve  it,  if  he  could  <lo  it  like  a  gentleman. 

Phcebe  told  him  to  please  himself :  he  must  part  w  ith  one  or 
the  other. 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,'  said  this  man  of  brass  ;  '  I'll  un-Fal- 
con  her  on  the  .spot' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Phnebe.  '  I  am  going  home  ;  and  if  you 
are  not  there  by  to-morrow  at  noon — '  She  said  no  more,  but 
looked  a  great  deal.  Then  she  d(!parted,  and  refused  him  her 
hand  at  parting.     '  We  will  see  about  that  by-and-by,'  she  said. 

At  noon  my  lord  came  down  to  the  farm,  and,  unfortunately 
for  Phcobe,  played  the  penitent  so  .skilfully  for  about  a  month 
that  she  forgave  him,  and  loved  him  all  the  more  for  having  so 
nearly  parted  with  him. 

Her  peace  was  not  to  endure  long.  He  was  detected  in  an 
intrigue  in  the  very  village. 

The  insult  struck  sc  -lome  that  PhoBbe  herself,  to  her  parents' 
satisfaction,  ordered  him  out  of  the  house  at  once. 

But,  when  he  was  once  gone,  she  had  fits  of  weeping,  and 
could  settle  to  nothing  for  a  long  time. 

Mouths  had  passed  and  she  was  getting  a  sort  of  dull  tran- 
quillity, when  one  evening,  taking  a  walk  she  had  often  taken 
with  him,  and  mourning  her  solitude  and  wasted  affection,  he 
waylaid  her  and  clung  to  her  knees,  and  shed  crocodile  tears  on 
her  hands,  and,  after  a  long  resistance,  violent  at  first,  but  fainter 
and  fainter,  got  her  in  his  power  again,  and  that  so  completely 
that  she  mot  him  several  times  by  night,  being  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  him  in  those  parts  by  day. 

This  ended  in  fresh  promises  of  marriage,  and  in  a  constant 
correspondence  by  letter.  T  nis  pest  knew  exactly  how  to  talk 
to  a  woman,  and  how  to  write  to   one.     His  letters  fed  the  un- 
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happy  flame  ;  and,  mind  you  he  sometimes  deceived  himself, 
and  thought  Im:  hivcd  licr  ;  but  it  was  only  himsidf  lui  loved. 
Slic  was  ail  invahiaMo  lover;  a  faithful,  disinterested  friend  j 
liers  was  a  vile  bargain  ;  his  an  excellent  one,  and  he  clung  to  it. 
And  so  they  went  on.  She  detected  him  in  another  infidelity 
and  reproacluMl  him  bitterly  ;  but  she  had  no  longer  the  strength 
to  breaiv  with  him.  Xevertludess,  this  time  she  had  the  sense  to 
make  a  struggle.  She  implored  him  on  her  very  knees,  to  show 
her  a  little  mercy,  in  return  for  all  her  love.  '  For  pity's  sake, 
leave  me  ! '  she  cried.  '  You  are  strong,  and  I  am  weak.  You 
can  end  it  forever  ;  and  pray  do.  You  don't  want  mi ;  you 
don't  value  me  :  then  leave  me  once  and  for  all,  and  end  this 
hell  you  keep  me  in.' 

No  ;  he  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  leave  her  alone.  Look 
at  a  bird's  wing  I — how  like  an  angel's  ]  Yet  so  vile  a  thing 
as  a  bit  of  birdlime  subdues  them  utterly :  and  such  was  the 
fascinating  power  of  this  mean  man  over  this  worthy  woman. 
She  was  a  reader,  a  thinker,  a  model  of  respectability,  industry, 
and  sense  ;  a  business- woman,  keen  and  practical ;  could  en- 
counter sharp  hands  in  sharp  trades  ;  could  buy  or  sell  hogs; 
calves,  or  beasts  with  any  fiirmer  or  butcher  in  the  country  , 
yet  no  match  for  a  cunning  fool.  She  had  enshrined  an  idol 
in  her  breast,  and  that  heart  adored  it,  and  clung  to  it,  though 
the  superior  head  saw  through  it,  dreaded  it,  despised  it. 

No  wonder  three  years  of  this  had  drawn  a  tell-tale  wrinkle 
across  the  polished  brow. 

Pha^be  Dale  had  not  received  a  lettir  fc  some  days  :  that 
roused  her  suspicion  and  stung  her  jealousy ;  she  came  up  to 
London  by  fast  train,  and  down  to  Gravesend  directly. 

She  had  a  thick  veil,  that  concealed  her  features  ;  and,  with 
a  little  inquiring  and  bribing,  she  soon  found  out  that  Mr.  Fal- 
con was  there  with  a  showy  dog-cart.  *  Ah  !'  thought  Phrebe, 
'  he  has  won  a  little  money  at  play,  or  pigeon-shooting  ;  so  now 
he  has  no  need  of  me.' 

She  took  lodgings  opposite  liim,  but  observed  nothing  till 
this  very  morning,  when  she  saw  him  throw  off  his  dressing- 
gown  all  in  a  hurry,  and  fling  on  his  coat.  She  tied  on  her 
bonnet  as  rapidly,  and  followed  him,  until  she  discovered  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  It  was  a  surprise  to  her,  and  a  puzzle, 
to  see  another  man  step  in,  as  if  to  take  her  part.     But,  as 
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Reginald  still  follo\v(3<l  the  loitering  pair,  she  followed  Reginald, 
till  he  turned  and  found  her  at  his  lieels,  white  and  lowering. 

She  confronted  him  in  threatening  silence  for  some  time, 
during  which  he  prepared  for  his  defence. 

'  So  it  is  a  kt/h/  this  time,'  said  she,  in  her  low,  rich,  voice, 
sternly. 

'  Is  it  f 

'  Yes,  and  I  should  say,  she  is  bespoke.  That  tall,  fine-built 
gentleman.  But  I  suppose  you  care  no  more  for  his  feelings 
than  you  do  for  mine.' 

'  Phcebe,'  said  the  egotist,  '  I  will  not  try  to  deceive  you. 
You  have  often  said  you  are  my  true  friend  ' 

*  And  I  think  I  have  proved  it.' 

*  That  you  have.  Well,  then,  be  my  true  friend  now.  I  am 
in  love — really  in  love— this  time.  You  and  I  only  torment 
each  other  ;  let  us  part  friends.  There  arc  plenty  of  farmers  in 
Essex  that  would  jump  at  you.  As  for  me^  I'll  tell  you  the 
truth  ;  I  have  run  through  every  farthing  ;  my  estate  mort- 
gaged beyond  its  value — two  or  three  writs  out  against  me — 
that  is  why  I  slipped  down  here.  My  only  chance  is  to  marry 
Money.  Her  father  knows  I  have  land,  and  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  mortgages  ;  she  is  his  only  daughter.  Don't  stand 
in  my  way,  that's  a  good  ^irl ;  be  my  friend,  as  you  always 
were.  Hang  it  all,  Phoebe,  can't  you  say  a  word  to  a  fellow 
that  is  driven  into  a  corner,  instead  of  glaring  at  me  like  that  ; 
there,  I  know  it  is  ungrateful — but  what  can  a  fellow  do  ?  I 
must  live  like  a  gentleman,  or  else  take  a  dose  of  prussic  acid ; 
you  don't  want  to  drive  me  to  that.  Why  you  proposed  to 
part,  last  time,  yourself.' 

She  gave  him  one  majestic,  indescribable  look,  that  made 
even  his  callous  heart  quiver,  and  turned  away. 

Then  the  scamp  admired  her  for  despising  him,  and  could 
not  bear  to  lose  her.  He  followed  her,  and  put  forth  all  those 
powers  of  persuading  and  soothing,  which  had  so  often  proved 
irresistible.  But  this  time  it  was  in  vain.  The  insult  was  too 
savage,  and  his  egotism  too  brutal,  for  honeyed  phrases  to 
blind  her. 

After  enduring  it  a  long  time  with  a  silent  shudder,  she 
turned  and  shook  him  fiercely  off  her  like  some  poisonous  rep- 
tile. 
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'  Do  you  want  me  to  kill  you  ?  I'd  liovor  kill  myself  for 
loving  such  a  thing  as  fhon.  Go  thy  Avays,  man,  and  let  me  go 
mine.'  In  her  passion  she  dropped  her  cultivation  for  once, 
and  went  back  to  the  thou  and  thee  of  her  grandam. 

He  coloured  up  and  looked  spiteful  enough  ;  but  he  soon  re- 
covered his  cynical  egotism,  and  went  oft'  whistling  an  operatic 
passage. 

She  crept  to  her  lodgings,  and  buried  he.  face  in  her  pillow, 
and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  for  hours  in  the  bitterest  agony 
the  heart  can  feel,  groaning  over  her  great  affection  wasted, 
flung  into  tlie  dirt. 

While  she  was  thus,  she  heard  a  little  commotion.  She  came 
to  the  window  and  saw  Falcon,  exquisitely  dressed,  drive  off"  in 
his  dog-cart,  attended  by  the  acclamations  of  eight  boj^s.  She 
saw  at  a  glance  he  was  gone  courting ;  her  knees  gave  way 
under  her,  and,  such  is  the  power  of  the  mind,  this  stalwart 
girl  lay  weak  as  wat(>r  on  the  sofii,  and  had  not  the  power  to  go 
home,  though  just  then  she  had  but  one  wish,  one  hope,  to  see 
her  idol's  face  no  more,  nor  hear  his  wheedling  tongue,  that 
had  ruined  her  peace. 

The  exquisite  Mr.  Falcon  was  received  by  Rosa  Lusignan 
with  a  certain  tremor,  that  ftattered  his  hopes.  He  told  her, 
in  charming  language,  how  he  had  admired  her  at  first  sight, 
then  esteemed  her,  then  loved  her. 

She  blusluMl,  and  panted,  and  showed  more  than  once  a  desire 
to  interrupt  him,  ])Ut  was  too  polite.  She  lieard  him  out  with 
rising  dismay,  and  he  offered  her  his  hand  and  heart. 

But,  by  this  time,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  to  say. 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Falcon,'  she  cried,  '  how  can  you  speak  to  me  in  this 
Avay  1     Why,  1  am  engaged.     Didi't  you  know  V 

'No  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not ;  or  you  would  never  liave 
given  me  the  encouragement  you  liave.' 

'  Oh,  all  engaged  young  ladies  ffirt — a  little  ;  and  everybody 
here  knows  1  am  eni;at2;e(l  to  Dr.  Staines.' 

'  Why  1  never  saw  him  here.' 

Kosa's  tact  was  a  quality  that  came  and  went  ;  so  she  l)lushed, 
and  faltered  out,  *  \Ve  had  a  little  titf,  as  lovers  will." 

'  And  you  did  me  tiie  honour  to  select  m<'.  as  cats})aw  to  l)ring 
him  on  again.     Was  not  that  rather  ln^artlcss  ?' 

Rosa's  fitful  tact  returned  to  her.  D 
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'  Oh,  sir,  do  not  tliiiik  ;o  ill  of  me.  I  am  not  lioai'tless,  I  am 
only  unwise,  and  you  ar-  so  superior  to  the  pcopli;  ahout  you. 
I  c(ndd  not  help  a})preciating  you,  and  I  thought  y(ju  knew  that 
I  was  engaged,  and  so  I  was  less  on  my  guard.  I  ho})e  I  shall 
not  lose  your  esteem,  though  1  have  no  right  to  anything  more. 
All  !  1  see  by  your  face  I  have  behaved  very  ill  ;  pray  forgive 
me.' 

And,  with  this,  slu;  turned  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ;  becter 
known  to  you,  i)erliaps,  as  '  crocodile  tears.' 

Falcon  was  a  gentleman  on  the  surface,  and  knew  he  should 
oidy  make  matters  worse  by  ([uari'elling  with  her.  So  he  gi'ound 
his  teeth,  and  said,  '  iNfay  your  own  heai't  never  feel  the  pangs 
you  hav(!  intlicted.  I  shall  love  you,  and  remendjer  you  till  my 
dying  day.' 

He  )>owed  ceremoniously,  and  left  her.  '  Ay,'  said  he  to 
hims(,'lf,  'I  icill  renu^mber  you,  you  heartless  jilt,  and  the  inan 
you  have  jilted  me  for.     Staines  is  his  d d  name,  is  it  1 " 

He   drove   ba(dv  crestfallen,   bitter,  and,  for  once  in  his  life, 
heartsick,  and  drew  up  at  his  lodgings.     Here  he  found  attend 
ants  waiting  to  recei^•e  him. 

A  sheritf's  olficer  took  his  dogcart  and  horse,  under  a  judg- 
ment ;  the  disturbance  this  caused,  collected  a  tidy  crowd,  gap- 
ing and  grinning  and  brought  Plujebe's  white  face,  and  eyes 
swollen  with  weeping  to  the  window. 

Falcon  saw  her,  and  brazt^ned  it  out.      'Take;  them,'  said  he, 
with  an  oath.     '  FU  have  a  better  turnout  by  to-morrow,  break 
fast-time.' 

The  crowd  cheered  him  for  his  spirit. 

He  got  down,  lit  a  cigar,  chatfed  the  officer  and  the  crowd 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  admired. 

Then  another  oflicer,  who  had  been  hunting  him  in  couples 
with  the  other,  stepped  forward  and  took  Iwn,  for  the  balance 
of  a  judgment  dept. 

Then  the  swell's  cigar  fell  ou*-.  of  his  mouth,  and  he  Avas 
seriously  alarmed.  '  Why,  Cartwright,  said  he,  '  this  is  too 
bad.  You  promised  not  to  see  me  this  month.  \  on  passed 
me  full  in  die  Strand.' 

'  You  are  mistaken,  sir,'  said  Cartwright,  with  sullen  irony, 
'  Fve  got  a  twin-brother  ;  a  many  takes  him  for  me,  till  they 
iind  the  dilfereiice.  '     Then,  lowering  his  voice.   What  call  had 
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you  to  boast  in  your  club  you  had  madu  it  all  rii^ht  with  ]^)ill 
Cartwrii,^ht,   and  he'd   ncvci'  sec  you  ?     That  ,not  al)()Ut,  and.  .so 
1  WHS  bouiul  to  ^^^'(l  you,  or  lose  my  broad.     There's  one  ov  two 
I  don't  see,  but  then  tht^y  are  real  gentlemen,  and  thinks  of 
me  as  well  as  theirselves,  and  doesn't  blab.' 

'  I  nuist  have  Ixmmi  drunk,'-  said  Falcon,  apologetically. 
'More  likely  blowinL!'   a    cloud.       ^Vhen   you    younu,'    treiits 
get  a  smoking  tog(.'ther  you'd  tell  on  your  ownmotlun's.     Coiue 
along,  colonel,  oil"  we  go  to  Merrimashee.' 

'  Why  it    is    only    twenty-six   pounds.     I  have   paid    the 
rest.' 

'More  tiian  that;  tlusre's  the  costs.' 
'Conu!  in,  and  I'll  settle  it.' 
'AH  right,  sir;  Jem,  watch  the  back.' 

'  O,  1  shall  not  try  that  game  with  a  sharj)  hand  like  you, 
Cartwright.' 

'  You  had  l)ett(.'r  not,  sir,'  said  Cartwright ;  but  he  was  soft- 
ened a  little  ])y  the  compliment. 

When  they  Were  alone,  Falcon  began  by  saying  it  was  a 
bad  job  for  him. 

'  Why  I  thought  you  was  a  going  to  pay  it  all  in  a  moment. 
'  I  can't :  l)ut  1  have  g(jt  a  friend   over   the  way,  that  could 
if  she  chos(?.     She  has  always  got  money,  somehow.' 
'  0  if  it  is  a  she,  it  is  all  right.' 

'  I  don't  know.  She  has  quarrelled  with  me  ;  but  give  me  a 
little  time.  Here,  have  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,  while  I 
try  it  on.' 

Having  thus  muffled  Cartwright,  this  man  of  the  world 
opened  his  window,  and  looked  out.  The  crowd  had  followed 
the  captured  dog-cart,  so  he  had  the  street  to  himself.  He 
beckoned  to  Phcebe,  and  after  considerable  hesitation,  she 
opened  her  window. 

'  Phtiebe,'  said  he  in  tones  of  tender  regret,  admirably  natural 
and  sweet ;    '  I  shall    never  offend  you  again  ;  so  forgive  me 
this  once.     I  have  given  that  girl  up.' 
'  Not  you,'  said  Phoebe,  .sullenly. 

'  Indeed  I  have.  A.fter  our  quarrel,  I  started  to  propose  to 
her ;  but  I  had  not  the  heart;  1  came  back  and  left  her.' 

'  Time  will  show.  If  it  is  not  her,  it  will  lie  some  other,  you 
false,  heartless  villain.' 
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'  Come,  I  say,  don't  be  so  hard  on  me  in  trouble.  I  am  going 
to  prison.' 

'  So  I  suppose.' 

'  Ah,  but  it  is  worse  than  you  think.  I  am  only  taken  for  a 
paltry  thirty  pounds  or  so.' 

'  'riiirty-three,  fifteen  five,"  suggested  Cartwright,  in  a  muffled 
whisper,  his  mouth  being  full  of  biscuit. 

*  But  once  they  get  me  to  a  spongiug-house,  detainers  will 
pour  in,  and  my  cruel  creditors  v.ill  confine  me  for  life.' 

'  It  is  the  best  place  for  you.  It  will  put  a  stop  to  your  wick- 
edness ;  and  I  shall  be  at  peace.  That's  what  I  have  never 
known,  night  or  day.  this  fhree  years.' 

'  But  }ou  will  not  be  happy  if  you  see  me  go  to  prison  before 
your  eyes.  Were  yon  ever  inside  a  prison  ?  Just  think  what 
it  must  be  to  be  coo]ied  up  in  those  cold  grim  cells,  all  alone  ; 
for  they  use  a  debtor  like  a  criminal  now.' 

Phoebe  shuddered  ;  but  she  said,  bravely,  •  Well,  tell  fhem 
you  have  been  a-courting.  There  was  a  time  I'd  have  died, 
sooner  than  see  a  hair  of  your  head  hurt  ;  but  it  is  all  over 
now,  vou  have  worn  me  out.' 

Then  she  began  to  cry. 

Falcon  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  '  It  is  no  more  than  I  deserve,' 
said  he.  *  I'll  pack  up  my  things,  and  go  with  the  officer.  Give 
me  one  kind  word  at  parting,  and  I'll  think  of  it  in  my  prison, 
night  and  day.' 

He  withdrew  from  the  window  with  another  deep  sigh,  told 
Cartwright,  cheerfully,  it  was  all  right,  and  proceeded  to  pack 
up  his  traps. 

Meantime  PluT.be  sat  at  her  window,  and  cried  bitterly.  Her 
words  had  been  braver  than  her  heart. 

Falcon  managed  to  ])ay  the  t.iifle  he  owed  for  the  lodgings, 
and  presently  he  came  out  with  Cartwright,  and  the  attendant 
called  a  cab.  His  things  w^ere  thrown  in,  and  Cartwright  in- 
vited him  to  follow.  Then  he  looked  up  and  cast  a  genuine 
look  of  terror  and  misery  at  Pho3be.  He  thought  she  would 
have  relented  before  this. 

Her  heart  gave  way  ;  I  am  afraid  it  would,  even  without  that 
piteous  and  nuite  appeal.  She  opened  the  window,  and  asked 
Mr.  Cartwright  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  come  and  speak 
to  her. 
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Cartwriglit  oommittpd  his  prisonor  to  the  sii])oi'(liii;ibo,  aiui 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Phocbo'.s  lodgings.  She  came  down  her- 
solt'and  let  him  in.  She  led  the  way  upstair.s,  motioned  liim  to 
a  seat,  sat  down  l)y  him,  and  b(!gan  to  cry  again.  She  was 
tlioroughly  unstrung. 

Cortwrigat  wa.s  human,  and  muttered  some  words  of  regret 
tliat  a  poor  fellow  mu.st  do  his  duty. 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  that,'  sobbed  Phfebe.  '  1  can  find  tiic  money. 
1  have  found  more  for  him  than  that,  many's  the  time.'  Tiien, 
<lrying  her  eyes,  '  But  you  must  know  the  world,  and  1  daresay 
you  can  see  how  'tis  with  me.' 

'I  can,'  said  Cartwright,  gravely;  '  I  overheard  you  and  him, 
and,  my  girl,  if  you  take  my  advice,  why  h^t  him  go.  He  is  a 
gentleman  .skin  deep,  and  dresses  well,  and  can  palaver  a  girl, 
no  doubt,  but  bless  your  heart,  I  can  see  at  a  glance  he  is  not 
worth  your  little  finger,  an  honest,  decent  young  woman  like 
you.  Wiiy  it  is  like  butter  fighting  with  stone.  Let  him  go  ; 
or  1  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  will  hang  for  him  some  day, 
or  else  make  away  with  yourself.' 

'7\y,  sir,'  said  Phoebe,  *  that's  likelier ;  and  if  I  "was  to  let 
him  to  prison,  I  should  sit  me  down  and  think  of  his  parting 
look,  and  I  should  fling  myself  into  the  water  for  him  before  1 
was  a  day  older.' 

'  Ve  mustn't  do  that  anyway.    While  there's  life  there's  hope.' 

Upon  this  Phoebe  put  him  a  question,  and  found  him  ready 
1(1  do  anything  for  her,  in  reason — provided  he  was  paid  for  it. 
And  the  end  of  it  all  was,  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ;  Phcebe  got  the  recjuisite  .sum  ;  Falcon  was  deposited  in  a 
tliird-class  carriage  bound  for  Essex.  Phrebe  paid  his  deljt,  and 
gave  Cartwright  a  present,  and  away  rattled  the  train  convey- 
ing the  handsome  egotist  into  temporary  retirement,  to  wit,  at 
a  villasie  five  miles  from  tlie  Dale's  farm.  She  was  too  ashamed 
of  her  young  gentleman  and  herself  to  be  seen  with  him  in  her 
native  village.  On  the  road  down  he  was  full  of  little  ]>ractical 
iittentions ;  she  received  them  coldly;  his  mellifluous  mouth 
was  often  at  her  ear,  pouring  thanks  and  praises  into  it;  she 
never  vouchsafed  a  word  of  reply.  All  she  did  M'as  to  shudder 
now  and  tlnni,  and  cry  at  intervals.  Yet,  whenever  he  left  her 
side,  her  whole  body  became  restless;  and,  when  he  came  l)ack 
to  her,  a  furtive  thrill  announced  the  insane  complacency   his 
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bare  contact  |L,'avo,  her.     Surely  of  all  the  forms  in  which  love 
torments  th(!  heart,  tliis  was  tiie  most  terrible  and  pitiable. 

Mr.  Lusi,;j;nan  found  his  daniL^hter  in  tears. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now?'  said  he  a  little  peevishly. 
'  We  liave  had  none  of  this  sort  of  thini;  lately.' 

'  l*;ipa,  it  is  be(;nnse  I  have  misconducteil  myself.  I  am  a 
foolish,  imprudent  i^irl;  I  have  been  fhrtinii  with  Mr  Falcon,  and 
he  lias  taken  a  crvd  advantage  of  it — proposed  to  me — -this 
very  afternoon,  actually  ! ' 

'  Has  he  1  \\'ell,  he  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  and  has  a  landed  estate 
ill  Norfolk.  Tiiertj's  nothiuii;  like  land.  They  may  well  call  it 
real  })r()])erty — there  is  something  to  show.  You  can  walk  on 
it,  and  lide  on  it,  and  look  out  of  window  at  it ;  that  is  property.' 

'  Oh,  pa})a  !  What  are  you  saying  ?  Would  you  have  me 
marry  one  man,  Avhen  I  belong  to  another? ' 

'  IJut  you  don't  belong  to  any  one— except  to  me.' 

*  Oh  yes  I  do.     I  belong  to  my  dear  Christoplnu'.' 

'  Why  you  dismissed  him  before  my  very  eyes  ;  and  very  ill 
you  behaved,  begging  your  pardon.  The  man  was  your  able  phy- 
sician, aiul  your  l)est  friend,  and  said  nothing  tliat  was  not  for 
your  good  ;  and  you  treated  him  like  a  dog.' 

'Yes,  but  he  has  apologized.' 

'  What  for  ?  for  being  treated  like  a  dog  ? ' 

*  Ow,  don't  say  so,  papa  !  At  all  events,  he  has  apologized, 
as  a  gentleman  should  whenever — whenever ' 

'Whenever  a  lady  is  in  the  wrong.' 
'  Don't,  papa  ;  and  I  have  asked  him  to  dinner.' 
'  With  all  my  heart.     I  shall  be  downright  glad  to  see  him 
again.     You  used  him  abominaljly.' 

'  But  you  need  not  keep  saying  so,'  whined  Rosa.  '  .And 
that  is  not  all,  dear  papa;  the  worst  of  it  is,  Mr.  Falcon  pro- 
posing to  me  has  opened  my  eyes.  I  am  nf)t  fit  to  be  trusted 
alone.  I  am  too  fond  of  dancing  ;  and  flirting  will  follow 
somehow.  Oh,  think  how  ill  I  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  how 
unhappy  you  were  about  me.  They  were  killing  me.  He 
came  and  saved  me.  Yes,  papa,  I  owe  all  this  health  and 
strength  to  Christopher.  I  did  take  them  'off  the  very  next 
day,  and  see  the  effect  of  it,  and  my  long  walks  ;  I  owe  him 
my  life,  and,  what  I  value  far  more,  my  good  looks — la!  I  wish 
I  had  not  told  you  that — and  after  all  this  don't  I  belong  to 
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my  C]iristo].lic'r  1  How  could  I  bo  happy,  or  rospect  mysolf,  if  I 
mari'io*!  any  one  else  ?  And,  oh,  ]»apa  !  ho  hioks  wan  and  worn. 
}io]iasl)oon  frottinijlor  liissiniph'toii  ;  oh.  <h'ar,  1  mustn't  think 
of  that — it  mako.s  mo  cry;  and  you  (h)n't  liko  sconos,  (h>  you  ] ' 

'  Ilato  'om  ! ' 

'  Well,  thon,'  said  Rosa,  coaxinijly,  'I'll  tell  you  how  to  end 
thorn.  Marry  your  sim))loton  to  tho  only  man  who  is  fit  to 
take  care  of  hor.  Oh,  pajia,  thiidc  of  his  doop,  doop  alVoction 
for  me,  and  pray  don't  snul)  him  if — by  any  chance — after  din- 
ner— he  should  happen  to  ask  you — something.' 

'  Oh,  thon,  it  is  possil)lo  that,  by  tho  merest  chance,  the  gen- 
tleman you  have  accidentally  asked  to  dinner,  may,  by  some 
strange  fortuity,  bo  surprised  into  asking  me  a  second  time  for 
somothiug  very  much  resembling  my  daughter's  hand — eh  ? ' 

Rosa  coloured  high,  '  He  might,  you  know,  how  can  I  tell 
what  gentlemen  will  say,  when  the  ladies  have  retired,  ;ind  they 
are  left  alone  with — with ' 

'  With  the  bottle.  Ah,  that's  true  :  when  the  wine  is  in,  tho 
wit  is  out.' 

Said  Rosa,  *  Well,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  so  foolish,  pray 
think  of  me;  of  all  wo  owe  him,  and  how  much  I  love  lum, 
and  ought  to  love  him.'  She  then  bestowed  a  pi'opitiatoiy 
kiss,  and  ran  off  to  dress  for  dinner ;  it  was  a  much  longer  ope- 
ration to-day  than  usual. 

Dr.  Staines  v/as  punctual.  Mr.  Lusignan  commented  favour- 
ably on  that. 

'  He  always  is,'  said  Rosa,  eagerly. 

They  dined  together ;  Mr.  Lusignan  chatted  freely,  but 
Staines  and  Rosa  were  under  a  feeling  of  restraint,  Staines  in 
particular;  he  could  not  help  feoKng  that  before  long  his  fate 
must  be  settled.  He  would  either  ol)tain  Rosa's  hand,  or  have 
to  resign  her  to  some  man  of  fortune  Avho  would  sto])  in  ;  for 
beauty  such  as  hers  could  not  long  lack  brilliant  offers.  Long- 
ing, though  dreading,  to  know  his  fate,  he  was  glad  when  din- 
ner ended. 

Rosa  sat  with  them  a  little  while  after  dinner,  then  rose,  be- 
stowed another  propitiatory  kiss  on  her  father's  head,  and  re- 
tired with  a  modest  blush,  and  a  look  at  Christopher  that  was 
almost  divine. 

It  inspired  him  with  the  courage  of  lions,  and  he  commenced 
the  attack  at  once. 
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CHAPTKK  V. 

(iS^jfi^^"   L.USIGNAN/  s;ii(l  ho,  "  the  last  time  I  was  here 

''  ^    "I  I     y^^"^^  gave  me  some  hopes  tliat  you  miglit   })e    pre- 
""  I     vailed  on  to  trust  tliat  angel's  health  and  happiness 
to  my  care.' 

'  Well,  Dr.  Staines,  I  will  not  beat  about  the 
bush  with  you.  My  judgmc^nt  is  still  against  this  marriage  ; 
you  need  not  look  so  alarmed ,  it  does  not  follow  I  shall  forbid 
it.  I  feel  I  have  hardly  a  right  to  ;  for  my  Rosa  might  l>o  in 
her  grave  now,  but  for  you  ;  and,  another  thing,  wlien  I  inter- 
fered between  you  two  I  had  n(j  proof  that  you  were  a  man  of 
al)ility  I  I  had  only  your  sweetheart's  word  for  that  ;  and  I 
never  knew  a  case  before  where  a  young  lady's  swan  did  not 
turn  out  a  goose.  V^our  rare  ability  gives  you  another  chance 
in  the  professional  battle  that  is  before  you ;  indecsd,  it  puts  a 
different  face  on  the  whole  matter.  I  still  think  it 
premature.  Come  now,  would  it  not  be  much  wiser  to  wait, 
and  secure  a  good  pi'actice  before  you  marry  a  mere  cluld  1 
There — there — 1  only  advise  ;  I  don't  diclati;  :  you  sliall  st^ttle 
it  together,  you  two  wiseacres.  Oidy  I  must  make  one  posi- 
tive condition  •  I  have  nothing  to  give  my  child  during  my 
lif(vtime  1  but  one  thing  I  have  done  for  her  ;  years  ago  I  in- 
sured my  life  for  six  thousand  pounds  ;  and  you  must  do  the 
same.  I  will  not  have  her  thrown  on  the  world  a  widow,  with 
a  child  or  two,  perhaps  to  support,  and  not  a  farthing  ;  you 
know  the  insecurity  of  mortal  life.' 

'  I  do,  I  do.  Why  of  course  I  will  insure  my  life  and  pay 
the  annual  premium  out  of  my  littL,  capital,  until  income  Hows 
in.' 

'  Will  you  hand  me  over  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  that  pre- 
mium for  five  years  V 

'  With  pleasure.' 

'  Then  I  fear,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  witli  a  sigh,  •  my  op- 
position to  the  match  must  cease  here.     I  still  reconunend  you 
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to  wait  :  but — tlierc,  I  mii;ht  just  as  wvW  advise  firo  aud  tow 
to  live  u('i,i;lil)ours,  and  ki'o])  cool.' 

To  sliow  tlic  injustice  of  this  simile,  Christojiher  Staines 
started  up,  with  his  eyes  all  a-glow,  and  cried  out  rapturously, 
'  Oh,  sir  ;  may  I  tell  her  V 

'  Yes,  you  may  tell  her,'  said  Lusignan  with  a  smile.  '  Stop 
— what  are  you  going  to  tell  her  ]' 

'  That  you  consent,  sir.  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  ! 
Oh  !' 

'  Yes,  but  that  I  advise  you  to  wait.' 

'  I'll  tell  her  all,'  said  Staines,  and  rushed  out  even  as  she 
sjjoke,  and  upset  a  heavy  chair  with  a  loud  thud. 

'  Ah  !  ah  I'  cried  the  old  gentleman,  in  dismay,  and  put  his 
lingers  into  his  ears  too  late.  '  I  see,'  said  he  :  '  Tliere  will 
be  no  peace  and  quiet  now  till  they  are  out  of  the  house.' 
lie  lighte<l  a  soothing  cigar  to  counteract  the  fracas. 

•  I'oor  littlt!  Kosa — a  child  but  yesterday  ;  and  now  to  en- 
counter the  cares  of  a  wife,  and,  perhaps,  a  mother.  Ah  !  she 
is  but  young,  but  young.' 

The  old  gtiutleman  proj»hesied  truly  ;  from  that  moment  he 
had  no  peace,  till  he  withdrew  all  semblance  of  dissent,  and 
even  of  procrastination. 

Christojih(;r  insured  his  life  for  six  thousand  pounds,  and 
assigned  the  policy  to  his  wife.  Four  hundred  pounds  was 
hancled  to  Mr.  Lusignan  to  pay  the  premiums  until  the  genius 
of  Dr.  Staines  should  have  secured  him  that  large  professional 
income,  which  does  not  come  all  at  once,  even  to  the  rare  phy- 
sician, who  is  Capax,  Ethcax,  Sagax. 

The  wedding  day  was  named.  The  bridesmaids  were  se- 
lected ;  the  gue.sts  invited.  None  refused  but  Uncle  Pliillip. 
He  declined,  in  his  fine  bold  hand,  to  countenanc  e  in  person  an 
act  of  folly  lie  disapproved.  Christopher  ])ut  his  letter  away 
with  a  momentary  sigh,  and  would  not  show  it  Kosa.  All  other 
letters  they  read  together,  charming  pastime  of  that  happy 
l)eriod.  Presents  poured  in.  Silver  teapots,  colfee-pots, 
sugar-basins,  cream-jugs,  fruit-dishes  silver-gilt,  inkstands,  al- 
bums, ])liotograph-books,  little  candlesticks,  choice  little  ser- 
vices of  china,  shell  salt-cellars,  in  a  case  lined  with  maroon 
velvet;  a  Uible,  superb  in  binding  and  clasps,  and  everything 
but  the  text--that  Wiis  illegible  :  a  silk  scarf  from  Benares  ;  a 
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gold  chain  from  Delhi,  six  foot  loiii,'  or  noarly  ;  a  Maltoso 
iiccklucc,  a  ditto  ill  cxcjuisitc  tilai^rcc  from  Genoa  ;  Kiiglish 
ln-oociies,  a  ti'iflo  too  1>i_<i;aiid  brainless  ;  apostle  spoons,  a  ticblo 
lined  parasol,  with  ivory  stick  atid  handle  ;  an  ivory  card-case, 
richly  cai'ved  ;  work-hox  of  sandal-wood  and  ivory,  iVjc.  Mr. 
Lnsi.^nan's  ( 'ity  I'riends,  as  nsnal  with  thesc^  gentlemen,  sent  the 
most  valnai)le  things.  J'^veiy  <lay  one  or  two  jiaekages  were 
delivered,  and  in  oj>ening  th(!m  Kosa  invariably  nttered  a 
peculiar  scream  of  delight,  and  her  father  put  his  fingers  in  liis 
ears  ;  yet  there  was  music  in  this  very  scream — if  he  would 
only  hav(!  listened  to  it  candidly,  inst(!ad  of  fixing  his  mind  in 
Ids  vague  theory  of  screams — so  formed  was  she  to  please  the 
car  as  well  as  eye. 

At  last  came  a  parcel  she  opened  and  stared  at,  smiling,  and 
colouring  like  a  rose,  but  did  not  scream,  being  too  dumb-foun- 
dered and  ])e7-])lexed  ;  for  lo  !  a  teapot  of  some  l)aso  material, 
but  simple  and  elegant  in  form,  being  an  exact  reproduction  of 
a  melon  ;  and  inside  tliis  teapot  a  canvas  bag  containing  Um 
guineas  in  silver,  and  a  wash-leather  bag  containing  twenty 
guineas  in  gold,  and  a  slip  of  paper,  Avhich  Kosa,  being  now 
half  recovert'd  from  her  stupefaction,  read  out  to  her  father  and 
Doctor  Staines  : 

*  People  that  buy  presents  blindfold  give  duplicates  and  tri- 
plicates ;  and  men  seldom  choose  to  a  woman's  taste ;  so  bo 
pleased  to  accept  the  enclosed  teadeaves,  and  buy  for  yourself. 
The  teapot  you  can  put  on  the  hob,  for  it  is  Nickel.' 

Rosa  looked  sore  puzzled  again.     '  Papa,'  said  she,  timidly, 
*  liave  we  atiy  friend  that  is — a  little — deranged]' 
'  A  h)t.' 
'  Oh,  then,  that  accounts.' 

*  Why  no,  love,'  said  Christopher.  *  I  have  heard  of  much 
learning  making  a  man  mad,  but  never  of  much  good  sense.' 

'  What !     Do  you  call  this  sensible  ]' 

'  Don't  you  ? 

'  I'll  read  it  again,'  said  Rosa.  *  Well — yes — I  declare — it  is 
not  so  mad  as  I  thought :  but  it  is  very  eccentric' 

Lusignan  suggested  there  was  nothing  so  eccentric  as  com- 
mon sense,  especially  in  time  of  wedding.      *  This,'  said  he, 
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*  comos  from  tlio  City,  It  i><  a  frioiul  of  mino,  somo  old  fox  : 
ho  is  tlirowirjii;  dust  in  your  oycis  with  liis  nsisons  ;  liis  roal 
reason  was  th.it  liis  t\uw  is  inoiK'V  ;  it  would  have  cost  th(^  old 
roi^uc  a  hundred  [K)unds'  wortii  of  time — ycu  know  the  City, 
Christopher — to  <fo  out  and  choose  the  jL^irl  a  present ;  so  ho 
has  sent  his  clerk  out  with  a  cheque  to  buy  a  })ewter  teapot, 
and  fill  it  with  sptM-ie.' 

'  Pewter  !'  cried  Rosa.  '  Xo  such  thiuL,' !  It's  Nickel.  What 
is  Nickel,  I  wonder  f 

The  handwriting  afforded  no  clue,  so  there  the  discussion 
cn<led  :  but  it  was  a  nice  little  myst(>ry,  and  very  convenietit  ; 
made  conversation,  liosa  had  many  an  animated  discussion 
about  it  with  her  female  friends. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last.  The  sun  shone — nr.fiiaUi/,  as 
Rosa  observed.  The  carriages  drove  up  The  bridesmaids, 
]>rincipally  old  schoolfellows  and  impassioned  correspondents  of 
Rosa,  wen;  pretty,  and  <lress<'d  alik(>,  and  delightfully  ;  l)ut  the 
bride  was  ])eerless  :  her  southern  beauty  literally  shone  in  that 
white  satin  dress  and  veil,  and  lier  head  was  regal  with  the 
croAvn  of  orange  blossoms.  Another  crown  she  haJ,  true  vir- 
gin modesty.  A  low  murmtir  burst  from  the  men  the  moment 
they  saw  her;  the  old  womt^n  forgav(!  her  l)eauty  on  the  spot, 
and  the  young  women  almost  pardoned  it ;  she  was  so  sweet 
and  womanly,  and  so  sisterly  to  her  own  sex. 

When  they  started  for  the  church  she  began  to  tremble,  she 
scarce  knew  why;  and,  Avhen  the  solemn  woi'ds  were  said,  and 
the  ring  was  put  on  her  fbiger,  slu'  cried  a  little,  and  looked  half 
imploringly  at  her  bridesmaids  once,  as  if  scared  at  leaving 
them  for  an  untried  and  mysterious  lift;  with  no  woman  near. 

They  were  married.  Then  came  the  breakfast,  that  hour  of 
uneasiness  and  blushing  to  such  a  brid(^  as  this  ;  but  at  last  she 
was  released.  She  sped  u[)stairs,  thanking  goodness  it  was 
over.  Down  came  her  last  box.  The  bride  followed,  in  a  plain 
travelling  dress,  which  her  glorious  oyes  and  brows,  and  her 
rich  glowing  cheeks,  seemed  to  illumine  :  she  was  handed  into 
the  carriage,  the  bridegroom  followed.  All  the  young  guests 
clustered  about  the  door,  armed  with  white  shoes — slippers  are 
gone  by. 

They  started  ;  the  ladies  flung  their  white  shoes  right  and  left 
with  religious  impartiality,  except  that  not  one  of  their  missiles 
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wont  at  tlio  n)»i(!ct.  Tlic  mpii,  moro  skilful,  sont  a  showor  on 
to  the  roof  of  tin;  carria^'c,  wliicli  is  the  lucky  si)ot.  Tlic  lo'ido 
kissed  her  hand,  and  inana^o-d  to  put  otf  cryin<,',  tlu)n<<li  it  cost 
hv,r  a  strng,L'le.  The  p'^rty  hurrahed  :  enthusiastic  youths  i,'ath- 
ored  falhiii  shoes,  and  ran  and  hurled  them  a.i^'ain,  with  chetirful 
yells,  and  away  went  the;  happy  ])air,  the  hride  leaning,'  sweetly 
and  coniidin'.dy  with  both  her  white  hands  on  tlie  bridei^rooni's 
shoulder,  while  he  dried  the  tears  that  would  run  now  at  leav- 
ing home  and  parent  for  ever  ;  and  kissed  her  often,  and  en- 
circl(Ml  her  with  his  strong  arm,  and  murmured  comfort,  and 
love,  and  ])ri(h>,  and  joy,  and  sweet  vows  of  lifedong  tender- 
ness into  her  ears,  that  soon  stole  nea-er  his  lips  to  hear,  and 
the  fair  cheek  grew  softly  to  his  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

^OCTOIi  Staines  and  ^Irs.  Staines  visited  France,  Swit- 

7^1  zerland,  and  tlie  Ilhine,  and  passed  a  month  of  Klysiuni, 
,oi^|l|  before  they  came  to  London  to  face  tlieir  real  destiny 
cY^^S  and  fii^dit  the  ]),ittle  of  life. 

'■'^i$W^  Ami  here,  methinks.  a  reader  of  novels  may,  perhaps, 
cry  ont  and  say,  '  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  wIkj  marries 
his  hero  and  heroine,  and  then,  instead  of  leaving  them  happy 
for  lif(»,  and  at  rest  from  his  nneasy  pen  and  all  their  other 
tronl)les.  Hows  coolly  on  Avith  tlu'ir  adventnres  T 

To  this  I  can  oidy  reply  that  the  old  English  novel  is  no 
rule  to  me,  and  Life  is  ;  and  I  respectfully  propose  an  experi- 
ment ;  catch  eight  old  married  peo[)le,  four  of  each  sex,  and 
say  to  them,  '  sir,'  or  '  madam,  did  the  more  remarkable  events 
of  your  life  come  to  you  before  marriage,  or  after)'  Most  of 
tli(!m  will  say  '  after,'  and  let  that  be  my  excuse  for  treating 
the  marriage  of  Christopher  Staines  and  Rosa  Lusignan  as 
merely  one  incident  in  their  lives  ;  an  incident  which,  so  far 
from  ending  their  story,  led  by  degrees  to  more  striking  events 
than  any  that  occurred  to  them  before  they  were  man  and  wife. 

They  returned,  then,  from  their  honey  tour,  and  Staines 
who  was  methodical,  and  kept  a  diary,  made  the  following  entry 
therein  : 

'We  have  now  a  life  of  endurance,  and  self-denial,  and  economy 
before  us  ;  we  have  to  rent  a  house,  and  furnish  it,  and  live 
in  it,  until  professional  income  shall  How  in  and  make  all  things 
easy ;  and  we  have  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  left  to 
do  it  with.' 

They  came  to  a  family  hotel,  and  Doctor  Staines  went  out, 
directly  after  breakfast,  to  look  for  a  house.  Acting  on  a  friend's 
a^Ivice,  he  visited  the  streets  and  places  north  of  Oxford  street, 
looking  for  a  good  commodious  house  adapted  to  his  business.  He 
found  three  or  four  at  fair  rents,  neither  cheap  nor  dear,  the 
district  being   respectable  and    rather   wealthy,  but  no  longer 
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fashionable.  Ho  came  home  with  liis  notes,  and  found  Rosa 
beaming  in  a  crisp  ^^(vV//; (///■,  and  her  hjvely  head  its  natural  size 
and  shai)e,  high-lired  and  elegant.  He  sat  d(j\vn,  and  with  her 
hand  in  his  proceeded  to  describe  the  houses  to  her,  when  a 
waiter  threw  open  the  door — 'Mrs.  John  Cole.' 

'  Florence; !  '  cried  llosa,  starting  up. 

In  tlowed  Flon^nce  :  they  botii  uttered  a  little  squawk  of  de- 
light, and  went  at  each  other  like  two  little  tigresses^  and  kissed 
in  swift  alternation  with  a  sinuular  ardour,  drawim;-  their  crests 
back  lik(!  snakes,  and  then  darting  them  forward  and  inflicting 
what,  to  the  male  })hil<JS(t[»her  lotjking  on,  seemed  hard  ivisses, 
violent  kisses,  rather  than  tlu;  tender  ones  to  be  expected  from 
two  tender  creatures  embracinir  each  otlu'r. 

'  Darling,'  said  Kosa,  '1  knew  you  would  be  the  first.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  so,  Christopher'? — Aly  husband— my  darling  Florry  ! 
Sit  down,  love,  and  tell  m(!  everything  :  he  has  just  been  look- 
ing out  for  a  house.  Ah  !  you  have  got  all  that  over  long  ago  : 
she  has  been  married  six  montiis.  Florry,  you  are  handsomer 
than  ever  ;  and  what  a  beautiful  dress  !  Ah  London  is  the 
plac(;.  Heal  Brussels,  I  declare,'  and  she  took  hold  of  her 
friend's  lace,  and  gloated  on  it. 

Christopher  smiled  good-naturedly,  and  said,  '  I  dare  say  you 
ladies  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other.' 

'  Oceans! '  said  Kosa. 

'  I  will  go  and  hunt  houses  again.' 

'There's  a  good  husband,'  said  Mrs.  Cole,  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed  on  him  :  and  sucii  a  tine  man.  Why  he  must  bo 
six  feet.  Mine  is  rather  short.  But  he  is  very  good  ;  refuses 
me  nothing.  My  will  is  law.' 

'  That  is  all  right,  you  are  so  sensible  ;  but  I  want  govern- 
ing a  little ;  and  1  like  it — actually  ;  did  the  dress-nuiker  find 
it,  dearr 

'  Oh  no.  I  had  it  by  me.  I  bought  it  at  Brussels,  on  our 
weddiuLi'  tour  :    it  is  d(!arer  there  than  in  Lojidon.' 

Siie  said  this  as   if  '  dearer '  and  '  better '  were  synonymous. 

*  But  about  your  house,  Kosa,  dear  'i ' 

'  Yes,  darling,  I'll  toll  you  all  about  it.  I  never  saw  a  moire 
this  shade  before  ;  I  tlon't  care  for  them  in  general  ;  but  this  is 
so  distinijue.' 

Florence  rewarded  her  witli  a  kisus. 
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'The  house,'  said  Rosa.  '  Oh,  h(-  has  seen  one  in  Port  man 
Street,  and  one  in  Gl(Miccst(;r  Phice.' 

'Oh,  that  will  never  do,' cried  Mi's.  Coh;.  *  It  is  no  use 
being  a  physician  in  those  out-of-the-way  places.  He  must  bt; 
in  May  lair.' 

'  Must  he  ] ' 

*  Of  course.  Besides,  t.  'ii  my  Jolmnie  can  call  him  in, 
when  they  are  justgiung  to  die.  Johnnit,^  is  in  geiu'.ral  prac, 
and  makes  two  thousand  a  yeai'  ;  and  he,  siiall  call  yo'ir  oiu' 
in  ;  but  he  must  live  in  Mayfair.  Why,  Kosie,  you  would  not 
be  such  a  goose  as  to  live  in  those  places  ]  they  are  quite 
gone  by.' 

*  I  shall  do  whatever  you  advise  me,  dear.  Oh,  what  a 
comfort  to  have  a  dear  friend  :  and  si.x;  months  married,  and 
knows  things.  How  richly  it  is  trimmed.  Why,  it  is  nearly 
all  ti'immings.' 

'  That  is  the  fashion.' 

'  Oh  ! ' 

And,  after  that  big  word,   there   was  no  more  to    be   said. 

Thes(^  two  ladies  in  their  convei'sation  i^ravitated  towards 
dress,  and  i'vM  tiat  on  it  every  half  minute.  That  great  and 
elevating  toi)ic  held  them  by  a  silken  cord  :  but  it  allowed 
them  to  flutter  upwards  into  other  topics ;  and  in  those  intervals, 
numerous  though  brief,  the  lady,  who  had  been  married  six 
months,  found  time  to  instruct  the  matrimonial  novice,  with 
great  authority,  and  (^ven  a  shade  of  i)omposity.  '  My  dear, 
the  way  ladies  and  genth;men  get  a  house — in  the  first  place, 
you  don't  go  about  yourself  like  that,  and  you  riever  go  to  the 
people  themselves — or  you  are  sure  to  be  taken  in — ^but  to  a 
respectable  house-agent. 

"YciS,  dear,  that  must  be  the  best  way,  one  would  think.' 

'  Of  course  it  is  ;  and  you  ask  iV)r  a  house  in  Mayfalr^  and  he 
shows  you  several,  and  recommends  you  the  best,  and  sees  you 
are  uot  cheated.' 

'Thank  you,  love,'  said  Rosa:  '  now  I  know  what  to  do; 
I'll  not  forget  a  word.  And  the,  train  so  beautifully  shapi'd  ! 
Ah,  it  is  only  in  London  or  Paris  they  can  make  a  dress  flow 
behind  like  that,  (ix.,dx. 

Dr.  Staines  came  back  to  dinner  in  good  spirits  ;  he  had 
found  a  house  in  Harewood  Square  ;  good  entrance  hall,  where 
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his  gratuitous  patients  might  sit  on  benches  ;  good  dining- 
room,  where  his  superior  patients  miglit  wait  ;  and  good 
library,  to  be  used  as  a  consulting-room.  Kent  only  85/.  per 
annum. 

But  Rosa  told  him  that  would  never  do  ;  a  physician  must  be 
in  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 

*  Eventually,'  said  Christopher  ;  '  but  surely  at  first  start- 
ing— and  you  know  they  say  little  l^oats  should  not  go  too  far 
from  shore. ' 

Tlien  Kosa  repeated  all  her  friend's  arguments,  and  seemed 
so  nidiappy  at  the  idea  of  not  living  near  her,  that  Staines, 
who  had  not  yet  said  the  hard  word  '  no  '  to  her,  gave  in  ;  con- 
soling his  prudence  with  the  retl(>ction  that,  after  all,  j\Ir.  Cole 
could  put  many  a  guinea  in  his  way,  for  Mr.  Cole  was  middle- 
aged — though  his  wife  was  young — and  had  really  a  very 
large  practice. 

So  next  day,  the  newly-wedded  pair  called  on  a  house-agent 
in  Mayfair  ;  and  his  son  and  partner  went  Avith  them  to  several 
places.  The  rents  of  houses  equal  to  that  in  Harewood  Square 
were  300/.  a  year  at  least,  and  a  premium  to  boot. 

Christopher  told  him  these  were  quite  beyond  the  mark. 
'  Very  well,'  said  the  agent.     '  Then  I'll  show  you  a  Ihjou.' 

Kosa  clapped  her  hands.  '  That  is  the  thing  for  ns.  We 
don't  Avant  a  hirge  house,  only  a  l}c;autiful  one,  and  in  JMayfaiv.' 

'  Then  the  Bijou  will  be  sure  to  suit  you.' 

He  took  them  to  the  Bijou. 

The  Bijou  had  a  small  dining-room  with  one  very  large  win- 
dow in  two  sheets  of  plate  glass,  and  a  ])rojecting  balcony  full 
of  flowers  ;  a  still  smaller  library,  which  opened  on  a  square 
yard  enclosed.  Here  were  a  gi'eat  many  pots,  with  flowers 
dead  or  dying  from  neglect.  On  the  flrst  floor  a  fair-sized 
drawing-room,  and  a  tiny  one  at  the  back  :  on  the  second  floor, 
one  gooil  bed -room,  and  a  dressing-room,  or  little  bed-room  : 
three  garrets  above. 

Kosa  was  in  exstacies  ;  '  It  is  a  nest,'  said  she. 

*Itis  a  bank  note,'  said  the  agent,  simulating  equal  enthu- 
siasm, after  his  fashion.  *  You  can  always  sell  the  lease  again 
for  more  money.' 

Christopher  kept  cool.  '  I  don't  want  a  house  to  sell,  but  to 
live  in,  and  do  my  business  ;  1  am  a  physician  :  now  the  draw- 
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in^ii-rooni  i.>>  built  uwr  the  t'litnuicc  to  a  mewij.  The  back 
i'(j()in.s  all  look  into  a  mews  :  \vv  shall  have  the  eternal  n(jise 
and  HUK'U  of  a  mews.  i\Iy  wife's  rest  will  be  broken  by  the 
carriages  rolling  in  and  out.  The  hall  is  fearfully  small  ami 
stuffy.  The  rent  is  abominably  high ;  and  what  is  the  pre- 
mium for,  I  wonder  I  ' 

'  Always  a  pri'inium  in    Mayfair,    sir.     A  lease   is    property 
here  :  the  gentleman  is  not  ac(|uainted  with  tliis  part,  ma(.lam,' 
'  Oh  yes  he  is,'  said  Kosa,  as  boldly  as  a  six  years'  wife  :   '  he 
knows  ever}thing.' 

•  Then  he   knows   that  a  house   of  this  kind  at  130/.  a-year, 
in  May  fair,  is  a  bank  note.' 

Staines  turned  to  Kosa.     '  The  poor  patients,  wheie  am  i  to 
receive  them  1 ' 

'  In  the  stable,'  suggested  the  house-agent. 
'  Oh  ! '  said  Kosa,  shocked. 

'  Well,  then,  the  coach-house.  Why  there'.s  plenty  of  room 
for  a  brougham,  and  one  horse,  and  lifty  [)oor  j)atients  at  a 
time  :  beggars  nuisn't  be  choosers  ;  if  you  give  them  physic 
gratis,  that  is  enough  :  you  ain't  bound  to  lind  'em  a  [)alace  to 
sit  down  in,  and  hot  colfee  and  rump-steaks  all  round.  Doctor,' 
This  tickled  Kosa  so  that  she  burst  out  laughing,  and  thence- 
forward giggled  at  intervals,  wit  of  this  refined  nature  having 
all  the  charm  of  novelty  for  her. 

They  inspected  the  stables,  which  were  indeed  Uie  one  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  horiid  little  liijcju  :  and  then  the  agent 
would  show  them  the  kitchen,  iuid  tiie  i\v\v  stove.  He  expa- 
tiated on  this  to  Mrs.  Staines.  '  Cook  a  dinner  for  thirty  peo- 
ple, madam.* 

'  And  there's  room  for  them  to  eat  it — in  the  road,'  said 
Staines. 

The  agent  reminded  him  that  there  were  larger  places  to  be 
had,  by  a  very  simple  process,  viz.,  paying  for  tliem. 

Staines  thought  of  the  large,  comfortable  house  in  Hare- 
wood  Sipuire.  '130/.  a-year  for  this  poky  little  hole  T  he 
groaniid. 

*  Why  it  is  nothing  at  all  for  a  Bijou.' 
'  But  it  is  too  mucli  for  a  Bandbox.' 

Rosa  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  with  an  imploi'ing  glance. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  *  I'll  submit  to  the  rent,  but  i  really  cannot 
1-: 
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give  th<^  premium,  it  is  too  ricliculou;^.      II»!  ouglit  to  hiibo  me 

to  rent  it,  not  1  liim.' 

^*  Can't  bo  done  without,  sir.' 

'  Well,  I'll  give  100/.  and  no  more.' 

*  Impossibh^,  sir.' 

'Then  good  morning.  Xow,  (leanest,  just  come  and  sec  the 
house  at  Harewood  Scpiare  :  85/.  and  no  premium.' 

'Will  you  oblige  me  with  your  address,  Doctor  V  said  the 
agent. 

'  Doctor  Staines,  Morley's  Hotel.' 

And  so  they  left  May  fair. 

Rosa  sighed,  and  said,  '  Oh  the  nice  little  place  :  and  we 
have  lost  it  for  200/." 

'  Two  hundred  pounds  is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  throw  away.' 

'  Being  near  the  Coles  would  soon  have  made  that  up  to  you  : 
and  such  a  cosy  little  nest.' 

'  Well,  the  house  will  not  run  away.' 

'  But  somebody  is  sure  to  snap  it  up.  It  is  a  bijou.'  She 
was  disappointed,  and  half  inclined  to  pout.  But  she  vented 
her  feelings  in  a  letter  to  her  beloved  l-'lorry,  and  appeared  at 
dinner  as  sweet  as  usual. 

During  dinner  a  note  came  from  the  agent,  accepting  Dr. 
Staines's  offer.  Vie  glozed  the  matter  thus  :  he  had  persuaded 
the  owner  it  was  better  to  take  a  good  tenant  at  a  moderate 
loss,  than  to  let  the  Bijou  be  uninhabited  during  the  present 
rainy  season.  An  assignment  of  the  lease — which  contained 
the  usual  covenants — would  be  prepared  immediattdy,  and  Doc- 
tor Staines  could  have  possession  in  forty-eight  hours,  by  pay- 
ing the  premium. 

Kosa  was  delighted,  and  as  soon,  as  dinner  Avas  over,  and  the 

.aiters  gone,  she  came  and  kissed  Christopher.     He  smiled, 

and  said,  *  Well,  you  are  pleased  ;  that  is  the  principal  thing. 

I  have  saved  200/.,  and  that  is  something.     It  will  go  towards 

furnishing.' 

'  La,  yes  ! '  said  Rosa,  '  I  forgot.  We  shall  have  to  get  fur- 
niture now.  How  nice  ! '  It  was  a  pleasure  the  man  of  fore- 
cast could  have  willingly  dispensed  with ;  but  he  smiled  at 
her,  and  they  discussed  furniture,  and  Christopher,  whose  re- 
tentive memory  had  picked  up  a  little  of  everything,  said  there 
were  wholesale  upholsterers  in  the  city,  who  sold  cheaper  than 
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the  West-end  houses,  and  he  thuught  the  best  way  was  to  meas- 
ure the  rooms  in  the  Bijou,  and  go  to  the  City  with  a  oh'ar  idea 
of  wliat  they  wanted  ;  ask  the  prices  of  various  necessary 
artich'S,  and  then  make  a  list,  and  demand  a  discount  of  lifteen 
per  ctmt.  on  tlie  whoh»  order,  being  so  considerable,  and  paid 
for  in  cash. 

Rosa  <ici|uiesced,  and  told  Christopher  he  was  tlu^  cleverest 
man  in  England. 

About  nine  o'clock  Mrs.  l^olecame  in  to  condole  Avith  her 
friend,  and  heard  the  good  news.  When  Ix'osa  told  hen-  how 
they  thought  of  furnishing,  she  said,  '  Oh  no,  ycui  must  not  do 
that  ;  ycni  will  i)ay  double  for  oveiything.  That  is  ths mistake 
Johnnie  and  I  made  :  and  after  that  a  friend  of  mine  took  me 
to  the  auction-r(joms,  aiul  1  .saw  everything  sold — oh,  such  bar- 
gains ;  half,  and  les.s  than  half  their  value.  She  has  fui-nished 
her  house  almost  entirely  from  .sale.s,  and  she  has  the  loveliest 
things  in  the  woild — such  ducks  of  tables,  jdn/lnlrrcs,  and 
things  ;  and  beautiful  rare  china  ; — her  house  swai'ms  with  it 
— for  an  old  song.     A  sale  is  the  places     And  then  so  amusing.' 

'  Yes,  liut '  said  Christophei-,  '  I  should  not  like  my  wife  to 
encounter  a  public  room." 

'Not  alone,  of  course  ;  but  with  me.  La  !  Dr.  Staines,  they 
are  too  full  of  Iniying  and  selling,  to  trouble  their  lieads  about 
us.' 

'  Oh,  Christo})her,  do  let  me  go  with  her.  Am  1  always  to 
be  a  child  ? ' 

Thus  appealed  to  before  a  strange]-,  Staines  replied  Avarmly, 
*  No,  dearest,  no  ;  you  cannot  i)leasc  me  better  than  by  begin- 
ning life  in  earnest.  If  you  two  ladies  together  can  face  an 
auction-room,  go  by  all  means  ;  only  I  must  ask  you  not  to  buy 
china,  or  ormolu,  or  anything  that  will  break  or  s])oil,  but  only 
solid  good  furniture.' 

'  Won't  you  come  with  us  V 

'  No  ;  or  you  might  feel  yourself  in  leading-strings.  Rem- 
ember the  Bijou  is  a  small  house;  choose  your  furniture  to  tit  it, 
and  then  we  shall  save  something  by  its  being  so  small.' 

This  was  Wednesday.  There  was  a  weekly  sale  in  Oxford 
•Street  on  Friday  ;  and  the  ladies  made  the  appointment  accord- 
ingly. 

Next  day,  after  breakfast,  Christopiier  was  silent  and  thought 
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fill  a  while,  and  at  lust  mad  Lo  Kosa,  '  I'll  sliosv  you  1  don't  look 
on  you  Ji8  a  cliild  :  I'll  cou.sulL  you  in  a  delicate  matter.' 

Kosa's  eye.s  sparkled. 

'  It  is  about  iiiy  Uncle  riiilip.  He  lias  been  very  cruel  ;  lie 
has  wounded  nie  dee[)ly  ;  he  has  wounded  me  throuj^di  my  wife. 
I  never  thought  he  would  refuse  to  come  to  our  nuirriaiie.' 

'  And  did  he  (      Y'ou  lUiver  showed  me  the  letter.' 

•You  were  not  my  wife  then.  I  ke[tt  an  allVont  from  you  : 
but  now,  you  see,  1  keep  nothing.' 

'  Dear  Christie  !  ' 

'  1  am  80  hapi)y,  L  ha\e  gut  over  that  sting — almost :  and  the 
memorv  ol  manv  kind  acts  comes  back  to  me  :  and — 1  don't 
know  what  Lo  do.  It  si;ems  ungrateful  not  to  visit  him  :  it 
seems  alnujst  ni'.'au  to  call.' 

'I'll  tell  you  :  take  me  to  see  him  directly.  He  won't  hate 
us  forever,  if  he  svi>.o  us  often.  We  may  as  well  begin  at  once. 
Nobody  hates  mo  long.' 

Christopher  was  [)roud  of  his  wife's  courage  aiid  wisdom  : 
lie  kissed  her ;  l)i'gged  her  to  put  on  the  plainest  dress  she 
couhl,  and  they  went  togt^ther  to  call  on  ITiiclc  Philip. 

"When  they  got  to  his  house  in  Glouctjster  Place,  Portman 
Square,  llosa's  heart  began  to  (piakt^,  and  she  was  right  glad 
when  the  servant  said  '  Not  at  home.' 

They  left  theii'  cards  and  address;  and  she  persuaded  Chris- 
topher to  taivc  her  to  the  sale-room  to  see  the  things. 

A  lot  of  brokers  were  there,  like  vultures,  and  one  after  an- 
other stepped  forward  and  pestered  them  to  enii)loy  him  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Staines  declined  their  services  civilly,  but 
lirmly,  and  he  and  Uosa  hjoked  over  a  quantity  of  furniture, 
and  settled  what  sort  of  things  to  buy. 

Anotiier  broker  came  up,  and  whenever  the  couple  stopped 
before  an  artich;,  proceeded  tj  praise  it  as  something  most  ex- 
traordinaiy.  JStaines  listened  in  cold  satirical  silence,  and  told 
his  wife,  in  French,  to  do  the  same.  Notwithstanding  their 
marked  disgust,  the  impudent  intrusive  fellow  stuck  to  them, 
and  forced  liis  venal  criticism  on  them  and  made  them  uncom- 
fortable, and  shortened  their  tour  of  observation. 

'  I  think  I  shall  come  with  you  to-morrow,'  said  Christopher, 
'or  I  shall  have  these  blackguards  pestering  you.' 

'  Oh,  Florry  will  send  them  to  the  right  al>oiit.  She  is  as 
brave  as  a  lion.' 
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Next  day  Dr.  Staines  was  sont  for  into  tlio  City  at  twelve,  to 
p;iy  the  money,  and  receive  tlie  lease  of  the  Bijou,  and  this  and 
the  taking  possession  ocenpied  him  till  four  o'rloclc,  when  he 
came  to  his  hotel. 

Meantime,  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Cole  had  gone  to  the  auction- 
room. 

It  was  a  large  room,  with  a  good  spriid<ling  of  ]>eopl(\  but 
not  rrou'di'd,  e.vrept  about  the  table.  At  the  head  of  this  table 
— full  t\V(Mity  feet  long — was  the  auctioue(n-'s  pidpit,  and  the 
lots  were  brought  in  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  tor  sight 
and  sale. 

'We  must  try  and  get  a  seat,'  said  tlie  enterprising  ^Frs.  f^ole, 
and  pushed  boldly  in;  the  timid  Rosa  followetl  strictly  in  her 
Avake,  and  so  evaded  the  human  waves  her  leaihu-  clove. 
They  were  importuned  at  every  ste]->,  by  brokers  thrusting 
catalogues  on  tliem,  with  offers  of  their  services,  yet  they  soon 
iiot  to  the  table.  A  gentleman  resi<incd  one  chair,  a  broker 
another  ;  and  they  were  seated. 

Mrs.  Staines  let  down  half  her  veil  ;  but  Mrs.  Cole  surveyed 
the  company  pointdjlank. 

The  broker,  who  had  given  up  his  seat,  and  now  stood  behind 
Rosa,  offered  her  his  catalogue.  '  Xo,  thank  you,'  said  Rosa, 
'  I  have  one  ;'  and  she  produced  it,  and  studied  it,  yet  managed 
to  look  furtively  at  the  company. 

There  were  not  above  a  dozen  private  ])ersons  visible  from 
where  IJosa  sat — perha|>s  as  many  more  in  the  whole  room. 
They  were  easily  distinguishable  by  their  cleanly  appearance  ; 
the  dealers,  male  or  female,  were  more  or  less  rust} ,  greasy, 
dirty,  aipiiline.  Not  even  the  amateurs  were  brightly  dressed  ; 
that  fundamental  error  was  confined  to  Mesdames  Coh^  and 
Staines.  The  experienced,  however  wealtliy,  do  not  hunt  bar- 
gains in  silk  and  satin. 

The  auctioneer  called  '  Lot  7.  Four  saucepans,  two  trays,  a 
kettle,  a  bootjack,  and  a  towebhorse.' 

These  were  put  up  at  two  shillings,  and  speedily  knoclvcil 
do\vn  for  five  to  a  fat  (dd  woman  in  a  greasy  velvet  jacket  ; 
blind  industry  had  sowed  bugles  on  it,  not  artfully,  but  agri- 
culturally. 

'The  lady  on  the  left !' said  the  auctioneer  to  his  clerk 
That  meant,  'Get  the  money,' 
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Thf  old  lady  plunged  a  huge  ])a\vintoa  huge  pocket,  and  pulled 
out  a  huge  handful  of  coin — copper,  silver,  and  gold — and  paid 
for  the  lot :  and  Rosa  surveyed  her  dirty  hands  and  nails  with 
innocent  dismay.  '  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  creature  ! '  she  whis- 
])ered  ;  '  and  what  can  slie  want  with  those  old  rubbishy  things  ] 
I  saw  a  hole  in  one  from  h(M-e. '  The  broker  overheard,  and 
said,  '  Slu;  is  a  dealer,  ma'am,  and  the  things  were  given  away. 
She'll  sell  them  for  a  guinea,  easy.' 
'  Didn't  I  tell  you  V  said  Mrs.  Cole. 

Soon  after  this  the  su])erior  lots  came  on,  and  six  very  neat 
bedroom  chairs  were  sold  to  all  ap])earance  for  fifteen  shillings. 
The  next  lot  was  identical ;  and  liosa  hazarded  a  bid  '  Sixteen 
shillings.' 

Instantly  some  dealer,  one  of  the  hooked-nosed  that  gathered 
round  each  lot  as  it  came  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  cried  '  Eighteen 
shillings.' 

*  Nineteen,'  said  Rosa. 
'  A  guinea,'  said  the  dealer. 

'  Don't  let  it  go,'  said  the  broker  behind  her.  Don't  let  it 
go,  ma'am.' 

She  coloured  at  the  intrusion,  and  left  oft'  bidding  directly, 
and  addressed  herself  to  Mrs.  Cole.  'Why  should  I  give  so 
much,  when  the  last  were  sold  for  fifteen  shillings  1 ' 

The  I'eal  reason  was,  that  the  first  lot  was  not  ])id  for  at  all, 
except  by  the  propi'ietor.  However,  the  broker  gave  her  a  very 
different  solution  ;  he  said,  'The  trade  always  run  up  a  lady  or 
a  gentleman.  Let  me  bid  for  you  ;  they  won't  run  me  up  ; 
they  know  better.' 

Rosa  did  not  reply,  l)ut  looked  at  Mrs.  Cole. 
'  Yes,  dear,'  said  that  lady,   '  you  had  much  better  let  him  bid 
for  you.' 

'  Very    well,'    said    Rosa.      *  You  can  l)id  for  this  chest  of 
drawers — Lot  25.' 

When  Lot  25  came  on,  the  broker  bid  in  the  silliest  possible 
way,  if  his  object  hatl  been  to  get  a  bargain  ;  he  began  to  bid 
early,  and  ostentatiously  ;  the  article  was  protected  by  some- 
body or  other  there  present,  who  now  of  course  saw  his  way 
clear  :  he  ran  it  up  audaciously,  and  it  was  purchased  for  Rosa 
at  about  the  price  it  could  have  been  bought  for  at  a  shop. 
The  next  thing  A\e  wanted  was  a  set  of  oak  chairs. 
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They  went  uj)  to  twcuty-oight  ])Ounfls  ;  then  .she  said,  '  I 
shall  give  no  more,  sir.' 

'  Better  not  lo.se  them,'  said  the  agent ;  '  they  are  a  great  bar- 
gain,' and  bid  another  pound  for  her  on  his  own  responsibiliy. 

They  were  still  run  u)>,  and  Tlosa  peremptorily  refused  to 
give  any  more.  She  lost  them  accordingly,  by  good  luck. 
Her  faithful  broker  looked  blank  ;  so  did  the  pi'oprietor. 

But,  as  the  sale  proceede<l,  she  1)eing  young,  the  competition 
though  most  of  it  sham,  being  artful  and  exciting,  and  the 
traitor  she  employed  constantly  puthng  every  article,  she  was 
(hawu  in  to  wisliiug  for  things,  and  bidding  by  her  feelings. 

Then  her  traitor  })layed  a  game  that  has  been  played  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  tlie  per[)etrators  never  once  lynched,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  on  the  spot  ;  he  signalled  a  confederate  with  a 
hooked  nose  ;  the  Jew  rascal  bid  against  the  Christian  scoun- 
drel, and  so  they  ran  up  the  more  enticing  things  to  twice  their 
valu(^  under  the  hammer. 

Rosa  got  flushed,  and  her  eye  gleamed  like  a  gambler's,  and 
she  bought  away  like  wildfire.  In  which  sport  .she  caught  sight 
of  an  old  gentleman  with  little  black  eyes,  that  kept  twinkling 
at  her. 

She  complained  of  these  eyes  to  Mrs.  Cole.  '  Why  does  he 
twinkle  so'<  I  can  see  it  is  at  me.  I  am  doing  something 
foolish — I  know  I  am.' 

Mrs.  Ct)le  turned  and  fixed  a  haughty  stare  on  the  old  gentle- 
man. Would  you  believe  it  ]  instead  of  sinking  through  the 
Moor,  he  sat  his  ground,  and  retortcid  with  a  cool,  clear  grin. 

But  now,  whenever  liosa's  agent  bid  for  her,  and  the  other 
man  of  straw  against  him,  the  black  eyes  twinkled,  and  Rosa's 
courage  began  to  ooze  away.  At  last  she  said,  '  That  is  enough 
for  one  day.     I  shall  go.     AVho  could  bear  those  eyes  V 

The  brokt'r  took  iier  address;  so  did  the  auctioneer's  clerk. 
The  auctioneer  asked  her  for  no  dei)osit ;  her  beautiful  inno- 
cent, and  high-bred  face  was  enough  for  a  man  who  was  always 
reading  faces,  and  interpreting  them. 

And  so  tlu\v  retired. 

But  this  charming  sex  is  like  that  same  auctioneer's  hammer, 
it  cannot  go  abruptly.  It  is  always  going— going — going — a 
long  time  before  it  is  gone.  1  think  it  would  perhaps  loiter  at 
tlif-  door  of  a  !,';iol,  w'Ah  the  order  of  release  in   its  hand,  aftr'r 
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six  yrars'  rnnrinfmcnt.  r}pttin<;  up  to  go  (jurnclics  in  it  llio 
(l('sir<'  to  L''o.  So  tlicsc  Indic'.s  linvinu^  L'nt  up  to  i^o,  tui'iu'd  aiifl 
liu^'crcd,  and  luiii.ir  fiic  so  loni;',  tliat  at  Inst  anf)tlK'i'  set  of  oak 
chairs  cnmo  n\).  '  Oli  !  I  must  soo  wliat  tliosogo  for,'  said  llosa, 
at  \he  door. 

The  ])iddin^  was  niiLclity  lau|L,niid  now  TJosa's  broker  was  not 
stinndalin,ti;  it  ;  and  the  auctioneer  Avas  just  knoekin,i;  down 
twelve  cliairs  -oak  and  leatlu-r — and  twoanu  eliairs.  foi'twenty 
])ounds,  wlien,  rastin,<i:  liiseyes  aroutul.  lie  cautrlit  sii^dit  of  Rosa 
lookiui!;  at  liim  rather  exeited.  ]fe  looked  in(|uiringly  at  Iku". 
8he  nodde<l  sli<^ditly  ;  he  knocked  thetu  down  to  her  at  twenty 
guineas,  ami  Ihey  were  irally  a  great  bargain. 

'Twenty  two,'  (M'ied  a  dt^alei-. 

'Too  late,'  said  the  auctioneer. 

*I  s])ok(^  with  the  hannner,  sir.' 

'After  the  hannner.  Isaacs.' 

'  Shelp  me  (Jod,  wo  was  tog<'thei'.' 

One  or  tM'o  more  of  his  tribe  confirmed  this  pious  falsehood, 
and  clamoured  to  hav(^  them  put  up  again. 

'  Call  the  next  lot,'  said  the  auctioneer,  ]ieremptorily.  '  ]\rakc 
np  your  mind  a  little  (|uicker  next  time.  ^Ir.  Isaacs  ;  you  have 
been  long  enough  at  it  to  knou-  the  value  of  oak  and  moroccar.' 

Mrs.  Staines  and  her  friend  now  started  for  Morley's  Hotel, 
but  wont  round  by  Regent  Sti'cet  :  whereljy  tlK^-*  j;ot  glued  at 
Peter  Robinson's  window,  and  nine  othei'  Avindows  ;  and  it 
was  nearly  five  o'clock  wIkmi  they  r(\ached  iNForley's.  As  they 
came  neai-  the  door  of  their  sitting-rooni,  IMi's.  Staines  heard 
somel)ody  laughing  and  talking  to  her  husband.  The  laugh, 
to  her  subtle  ears,  did  not  sound  musical  and  genial,  but  keen, 
satii'ical,  un])leasant  :  so  it  Avas  Avith  some  timidity  .she  opened 
the  door  ;  and  there  sat  the  old  chap  Avith  the  twinkling  eyes. 
Both  ]'»arties  stared  at  each  other  a  moment. 

'Why,  it  is  them,'  cried  the  old  gentlemen ;  Mia!  ha!  ha! 
ha!  ha!' 

Rosa  coloured  all  oA'er,  and  felt  gnilty  somehoAA'-,  and  looked 
miserable. 

'  Rosa,  dear,'  said  Doctor  Staines.  '  this  is  our  Uncle 
Philip.' 

'  Oh  !  '  said  Rosa,  and  tunuMl  red  and  pale  by  turns  :  for  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  ])ro]iitiate  Uncle  Philip. 


'Wen-  you  ill  the  ;Mi('tirui  room,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Colo,  sc- 
vci't'ly. 

'  1  w;is,  madam.      Ho  !  lio  !' 

'  Fiiniisliiiig  a  liousc  ] ' 

'  No,  ma'am.  I  <j;o  to  a  dozon  sales  a  wock  ;  Imt  it  is  not  to 
Imy ;  1  «'njoy  tlic  Immoiirs.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Ivobort  Bur- 
ton, ma'am  ] ' 

'  No.  Vos  ;  a  '^roat  travollcr,  isn't  lie  ?  Disroyorcd  tlic  Nile 
— or  the  Ni^u'cr — or  soiiicf/ilmj.' 

This  majestic  vagueness  staggereil  old  Crusty  at  first  ;  but 
he  recovered  his  eciuilihrium,  and  said,  '  Wliy,  yes,  now  I  think 
of  it,  you  are  right  ;  he  has  travelled  farther  tlian  most  of  us ; 
for  about  two  centuries  ago  he  visited  that  bourne  whence  no 
traveller  returns.  Well,  when  he  was  alive — he  was  a  student 
of  Christchurch — he  used  to  go  down  to  a  certain  bridge  over 
the  Isis,  and  enjoy  th(!  chatf  of  the  bargemen.  Now  there  are 
no  bai'gemen  left  to  sjieak  of  ;  the  mantle  of  Bobby  Biii'ton'.s 
bargees  has  fallen  on  the  .lews  and  deniifsemi-Chiistians  that 
buy  and  srll  fui-iiiture  at  the  weekly  auctions:  thither  J  rejjair 
to  hear  what  little  coarse  wit  is  left  us  :  used  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  they  are  getting  too  civil  by  half  for 
my  money,  licsides,  characters  come  out  in  an  auction.  For 
instance,  onlv  this  very  dav  1  saw  two  hulies  enter,  in  gorgeous 
attire,  like;  heifers  decked  for  sacrifice,  and  reduce  their  spolia- 
tion to  a  certainty  l)y  employing  a  broker  to  bid.  Now,  what 
is  a  broker  1  A  fellow  who  is  to  be  paid  a  shilling  in  th-e  pound 
for  all  articles  ])ur<.'hased.  What  is  his  interest,  then  ?  To  buy 
clieap?  (ieui'ly  not.  He  is  paid  in  ]ivoporti()n  to  the  dearness 
of  the  article.' 

liosa's  face  began  to  work  ])iteously. 

'Accordingly,  what  diil  the  broker  in  qnestion  do?  Ho 
winked  to  another  brokei',  and  these  two  hid  against  one  an- 
otluM",  over  their  victim's  head,  and  ran  ev(M'ything  ^^he  wanted 
up  at  least  a,  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  value.  So  open  and 
transparent  a  swindle  I  have  seldom  seen,  even  in  an  auction- 
room.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

His  mirth  was  interruj)ted  by  liosa  going  to  lier  husband, 
hiding  her  lu^ad  on  his  shoulder,  and  meekly  crying. 

Christopher  comforted  her  like  a  man.  'Don't  you  cry,  dar- 
ling,' said  he;  '  how  should  a  pure  creature  like  vou  know  thy 
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badnoiss  of  the  world  f\ll  in  a  moment?  If  it  is  my  wife  you 
are  laughing  at,  Uncle  Philip,  let  me  tell  yon  this  is  the  wrong 
place.  I'd  rather  a  thousand  times  have  her  as  she  i,s,  than 
arm(Hl  with  the  cunning  and  suspicions  of  a  hardencl  old 
world ing  like  you. 

'  Willi  all  my  heart,'  said  I'^ncle  Philip,  who.  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, could  take  blows  as  well  as  give  :  but  why  employ  a  bro- 
ker I  why  pay  a  scoundrel  five  per  cent,  to  make  you  pay  a 
hundred  per  cent.  ?  why  pay  a  noisy  fool  a  farthing  to  open 
his  mouth  for  you  when  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  be 
ther(^  you]s('lf,  and  have  got  a  mouth  f>f  your  own  to  l)id  dis- 
creetly with  ?  Was  e\er  .such  an  al>surdity  /'  lit'  began  to 
get  angry. 

*l)o  you  want  to  (|Uarrel  with  me,  Uncle  Philip?'  said 
Christo})h('r,  firing  up  :  '  because  sneering  at  my  Kosa  is  the 
way,  and  the  oidy  way,  and  the  sure  way.' 

*  Oh  I  ]io,'said  Kosa,  interposing.  'Uncle  Philip  was  right. 
1  am  very  foolish  and  inexperienced  ;  but  I  am  not  so  vain 
as  to  turn  from  good  advice.  I  will  never  employ  a  broker 
again,  sir.' 

Uncle  Philip  smiled,  and  looked  pleased. 

Mrs.  Cole  caused  a  diversion  by  taking  leave,  and  Rosa 
followed  her  down  stairs.  On  her  return  she  found  Christo- 
pher telling  his  uncle  all  about  the  Bijou,  and  how  he  had 
taken  it  for  £1:50  a  year,  and  i:100  ])remium,  and  Uncle  Philip 
staring  fearfully. 

At  last  he  found  his  tongue.  '  The  Bijou  ! '  said  he.  'Why, 
that  is  the  name  tlu^y  gave  to  the  little  den  in  JJi((r  Street,  May- 
fair.  V"ou  haven't  ever  been  and  taken  that !  Built  over  a 
mews.' 

Philip  groaned.     'That  h  the  place,  I  fear.' 

'Why,  the  owner  is  a  friend  of  mine;  an  old  patient, 
btables  stunk  him  out.  Let  it  to  a  man  ;  1  forget  his  name. 
Stables  stunk  /nin  out.  He  said  "  1  shall  go."'  "  A^ou  can't" 
said   my    friend  ;    "  you    have    taken    a    lease."       "  Lease   be 

d d,"  said  the  other;    "  I  never  took  your  house;    here's 

(juito  a  large  stench  not  specified  in  your  description  of  the 
property :  it  can't  he  the  same  place :  "  Hung  the  lease  at  his 
head,  and  cut  like  the  wind  to  foreign  parts  less  odorifoi'ous. 
I '<!  have  got  you  the  hole  for  ninety  :    but   you   are  like  your 
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svife,  you  mu.st  gu  to  an  ag«^nt.  What,  don't  you  know  tliat 
iin  agent  is  a  man  acting  for  you  M'ith  an  interest  opposed  to 
yours  1  Employing  an  agent:  it  is  like  a  Trojan  seeking  tho 
aid  of  a  Greek.  You  needn't  cry,  Mrs.  Staines  ;  your  husband 
lias  been  let  in  deeper  than  you  have.  Now  you  are  young 
p('(i])]e  beginning  life  :  I'll  give  you  a  ])ieo<>  of  advice.  Em 
ploy  others  to  do  what  j'ou  can't  do,  and  it  must  be  done  ;  but 
never  to  do  anything  you  can  do  better  for  yoursidves.  Agent ! 
the  word  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  "agere,"  to  do  ;  and 
agents  act  up  to  their  etymology,  for  they  invariably  do  the 
nincompoop  that  employs  them,  or  deals  witli  them,  in  any 
mortal  way.  I'd  have  got  you  that  beastly  little  Bijou  for  i;'J(i 
a  year.' 

Uncle  Phillip  went  away  crusty,  leaving  the  young  conple 
Hnelv  mortified  and  discouraged. 

That  did  not  last  very  long  ;  Christopher  noted  the  experi- 
ence, and  Uncle  Phil's  wisdom  in  his  diary,  and  then  took  his 
wife  on  his  knee,  and  comforted  her,  and  said,  '  Never  mind  ; 
experience  is  worth  money,  and  it  always  has  to  be  bought. 
Those  "who  cheat  us  will  die  poorer  than  we  shall,  if  we  are 
honest  and  economical.  I  have  observed  that  peoi>le  are  sel- 
dom ruined  by  the  vices  of  others  ;  these  may  hurt  them,  of 
course  ;  but  it  is  only  their  own  faults  and  folit^s  that  can  de- 
stroy them.' 

'  Ah  !  Christie,'  said  Eosa,  'you  are  a  man.  Oh  !  the  com- 
fort of  being  married  to  a  riKin.  A  man  sees  the  best  side.  I 
do  adore  men.  Dearest,  I  will  waste  no  more  of  your  money. 
I  will  go  to  no  more  sales.' 

Christopher  saw  she  was  deeply  mortified,  and  he  said, 
(juietly,  '  On  the  contrary,  you  will  go  to  the  very  next.  Only 
take  Uncle  Philip's  advice,  employ  no  broker  ;  and  watch  the 
prices  things  fetch  when  you  are  not  bidding  ;    and  keej)  cool.' 

She  cartjssed  his  ears  with  both  her  wliite  hands,  and 
thanked  him  for  giving  her  another  trial.  So  that  trouble 
melted  in  the  sunshine  of  conjugal  love. 

Notwitlistanding  the  agent's  solemn  assurance,  the  bijou  was 
out  of  repair.  Doctor  Staines  detected  internal  odours,  as  well 
as  those  that  flowed  in  from  the  mews.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  let  his  wife  perish  by  miasma  ;  so  he  had  the  drains  all  up, 
and  actually  found  brick  drains,  and  a  cesspool  ;    he  stopped 
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that  up,  niul  laid  down  new  pipo-draiiis,  with  a  good  fall  and 
propci'ly  li-appcd.  The  old  di'ains  were  hiddni.  utter  the  man- 
ner of  Ijuilders.  He  had  the  whole  course  of  his  new  drains 
marked  upon  all  th(!  floors  they  passed  under,  and  had  several 
stones  and  boards  hinged,  to  facilitate  examination  at  any 
period, 

]}Ut  all  this,  Avith  the  necessary  cleaning,  whitewashing, 
painting,  ami  pa})ering,  ran  away  with  money.  Then  came 
liosa's  purchases,  which,  to  her  amazement,  amounted  to  190/., 
and  not  a  car[)et,  curtain,  or  bed  amongst  the  lot.  Then  there 
was  the  carriage  home  from  the  auction-room,  an  expense  one 
avoids  by  buying  at  a  shop,  and  the  brok(U'  claimed  his  shilling 
in  Mu'  pound.  This,  however,  Staines  refused.  The  man  came 
ana  clustered,  Rosa,  Avho  was  there,  trembled.  Then  for  the 
first  time,  she  saw  her  husband's  brow  lower  ;  he  seemed 
transfigured,  and  looked  tfn-rible.  '  You  scoundrel,'  said  he, 
'  you  set  another  villain  like  yourself  to  bid  against  you,  and 
you  betrayed  the  innocent  lady  that  employed  you.  I  could 
indict  you  and  your  confederate  for  a  conspiracy  :  I  take  the 
goods  out  of  respect  for  my  wife's  credit,  but  you  shall  gain 
nothing  by  swindling  her.  Be  off,  you  heartless  miscreant, 
or  I'll 1' 

'  I'll  take  the  law,  if  you  do.' 

*  Take  it,  tluiii  :  I'll  give  you  something  to  howl  for  ;'  and  he 
seized  him  with  a  giasp  so  tremendous  that  the  fellow  cried 
out  in  dismay,  '  Oh  !  don't  liit  me,  sir  ;  i)ray  don't.' 

On  this  abject  appeal,  Staines  tore  tiie  door  open  with  his 
left  hand,  and  spun  the  broker  out  into  the  passage  with  his 
right.  Two  movements  of  this  angry  Tlercules,  and  the  man 
was  literally  whirled  out  of  sight  with  a  ra])idity  and  swiftness 
almost  ludicrous  ;  it  was  like  a  trick  in  a  pantomime  :  a  clatter 
on  the  stairs  betrayed  that  he  had  gone  down  the  tirst  few 
steps  in  a  wholesale  and  inegular  manner,  though  he*  had  just 
managed  to  keep  his  feet. 

As  for  Staines,  he  stood  there  still  lowering  like  thunder, 
and  his  eyes  like  hot  coals  ;  but  his  wife  threw  her  tender 
arms  around  him,  and  Ix'gged  him  consolingly  not  to  mind. 

She  was  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

'  Dear  nu^,'  said  Christopher,  with  a  ludicrous  change  to 
i/Kirked  politeness  and  respect ;  I  forgot  vov  in   my   righteous 
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indignation.  Next  he  became  uxorious.  Did  tliey  frighten 
her,  a  duck  1  Sit  on  my  kne*-,  darhng,  and  pull  my  hair,  fur 
not  being  more  considerate — there;- -there.' 

This  was  followed  by  the  whole  absurd,  soothing  process  as 
practised  by  manly  husl)ands  ujjon  quiveiing  and  somewhat 
jiysterical  wives  ;  and  ended  with  a  formal  apology.  '  Vou 
must  not  think  that  I  am  ]iassionate  ;  on  tli<'  contrary,  I  am 
always  [)ractioing  self-government.  jMy  maxim  is,  Anuiiunii 
n<je  qui  nisi  pdvct  hnpcrat  :  and  that  means  make  your  temper 
your  servant,  or  else  it  will  be  your  master.  But  to  ill-use  my 
<lear  little  wife,  it  is  unnatural,  it  is  monstrous,  it  makes  my 
blood  boil.' 

'Oh  dear!  don't  go  into  anothei'.  It  is  all  over.  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  in  a  passion  ;  you  ai'e  so  terrible,  so  beautiful. 
Ah!  they  are  hue  things,  courage  and  strength.  There's  noth- 
ing I  admire  so  much.' 

'  Why  the)''  are  as  common  as  dirt.     What  1  admire  is  nu>d 
esty,    timidity,  sweetness  ;  the    sensitive    cheek    that  pales  or 
blushes  at  a  word,  the  bosom  that  quivers,  and  clings  to  a  fel- 
low whenever  anything  goes  wrong.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  what  you  admire,  is  it  ? '  saiil  liosa,  drily. 

'  Admii'e  it  V  said  Christopher,  not  seeing  the  ti'ap,  '  I  adore  it.' 

'  Then,  Christie  dear,  you  are  a  Simpleton  ■  that  is  all.  And 
We  are  made  for  one  another.' 

The  house  was  to  be  furnished  [ind  occupied  as  soon  as  uos- 
sible  ;  so  Mrs  Staines  and  Mrs.  'Jole  went  to  another  sale- 
room. Mrs. ,  lines  remembered  all  Uncle  Philip  had  said,  and 
went  plainly  di  ssed  ;  l)'"t  her  friend  declined  to  sacrifice  her 
showy  dress  to  her  frienu's  interests.  Rosa  thought  that  a  little 
unkii  d,  but  said  nothing. 

In  tliis  auction-room  they  easily  got  a  place  at  the  table  :  b', 
did  not  tind  it  heaven  ;  for  a  number  of  second-hand  carpets 
Avere  in  the  sale,  and  these,  brimful  of  dust,  were  all  shown  on 
the  table,  and  tlie  dirt  choked  and  poisoned  our  fair  fi-i'-nds. 
Brokers  pestered  them,  until  at  last,  Rosa,  smarting  under  her 
late  exposure,  addressed  the  auctioneer  (quietly,  in  her  silvery 
tones  :  '  Sir,  vhese  gentlemen  are  annoying  me  by  forcing  their 
services  on  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  buy  at  all  unless  I  ean  be 
allowed  to  bid  for  myself.' 
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When  K<jsa,  blushing  and  amazed  at  her  own  boldnes&. 
uttered  these  words,  she  little  foresaw  their  effect.  She  had 
touched  a  popidar  sore. 

'  Yon  are  (|uitc  right,  madam,'  said  a  respectable  tradesman 
opposite  her.  '  What  business  have  these  dirty  fellows,  Avitli- 
out  a  siiilling  in  their  pocket,  to  go  and  force  themselves  on  a 
lady  against  her  will  (' 

'  It  has  1)een  complained  of  in  the  papers  again  and  again,' 
said  another. 

'  What,  mayn't  wc  live  as  well  as  you  ? '  retorted  a  broker, 

'  Yes,  ))ut  not  to  force  yourself  on  a  lady.  Why  she'd 
giv(.'  you  in  charge  of  the  police  if  you  tried  it  on  outside.' 

Thi.m  there  Avas  a  downiight  clamour  of  discussion  and 
chafl". 

Presently  up  rises  very  slowly  a  countryman,  so  colossal  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  have  done  getting  up,  and 
gives  his  experiences.  Me  informed  the  company,  in  a  l)road 
Yorkshire  dialect,  that  he  did  a  bit  in  furniture,  and  at  first 
starting  these  brokers  buzzed  about  him  like  tlies,  and  pestered 
him.  '  Ah  danuu'd  'cm  pretty  hard,'  said  he,  '  but  they  didn't 
lu!cd  any.  So  then  ah  spoke  'em  civil,  and  ah  said,  "  Well, 
lads,  1  (linna  come  fra  York.shire  to  sit  like  a  dummy  and  let 
you  buy  wi'  my  br  ,ss  :  the  first  that  pesters  me  again  ali'll  just 
fell  liim  on  t'  plaace,  like  a  cault,  and  ah  'm  not  very  sure  he'll 
get  up  again  in  a  hurry."  So  they  dropped  me  like  a  hot 
potato  ;  never  pestered  me  again.  But  if  they  won't  give 
over  pestering  you,  mistress,  ah'll  come  round  and  just  stand 
behind  your  chair,  and  l)ring  nieve  with  me,'  showing  a  fist 
like  a  leg  of  nuitton. 

'  No,  no,'  said  the  auctioneer,  '  that  will  not  do.  1  will  have 
no  disturbance  here.     Call  the  policeman.' 

While  the  clerk  went  to  the  door  for  the  bobby,  a  gentleman 
reminded  the  auctioneer  that  the  journals  liad  repeatedly  drawn 
attention  to  the  nuisance. 

'  Fault  of  the  public,  not  mine,  sir.  Policeman  stand  behind 
that  lady's  chair,  and  if  anybody  annoys  her  put  him  quietly  into 
the  street.' 

'  This  auction-room  will  be  to  let  soon,'  said  a  voice  at  the 
end  of  the  table. 

'  This  auction  room,'  said    lUe  auctioneer,  master  of  the  gay 
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or  grave  at  a  moment's  notice,  '  is  supported  by  the  public  and 
the  trade;  it  is  not  supportt'd  by  pauper-.' 

A.  Jew  upholsterer  put  in  Ids  word.  •  I  do  my  own  Imsi- 
uess  :  but  f  like  to  k;t  a  p<)t)r  man  live.' 

'Jonathan,'  said  the  auctioneer  to  one  of  his  servants,  ''after 
tliis  sale  you  may  put  up  the  shutters  :  we  hav(^  gone  and 
oHeufled  Mr.  Jacobs.  Re  keeps  a  shop  in  Blind  Alley,  White- 
chapel.      Now  then,  Lot  6\).' 

Rosa  bi(l  timidly  for  one  or  two  lots,  and  bought  them  cbea[). 

The  auctioneer  kept  looking  her  way,  and  she  had  only 
to  nod. 

The  obnoxious  broker  got  opposite  her  an<l  ran  her  up  a 
little  out  of  spite ;  but,  as  he  had  oidy  got  half-a-crown  about 
him,  and  no  means  of  doul)ling  it,  he  dared  not  go  far. 

On  the  otlier  side  of  the  table  was  a  figure  to  which  Rosa's 
eyes  often  turned  with  interest  :  a  fair  young  boy  about  twelve 
years  old  ;  he  had  golden  hair,  and  was  in  deep  mourning. 
His  appearance  interested  Rosa,  and  she  wondered  how  he  came 
there,  and  why  :  he  looked  like  a  lamb  wedged  in  among 
wolves,  a  Hower  among  weeds.  As  the  lots  proceeded  the  boy 
set  .ed  to  get  uneasy  ;  and  at  last,  when  Lot  73  was  put  up, 
anybody  could  see  in  his  poor  little  face  that  he  was  there  to 
bid  for  it. 

'Lot  73,  an  arm-chair  covered  in  morocco.  An  excellent 
and  most  useful  article.  Should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it 
Avas  made  by  Gil  low.' 

'  Gillow  would  though,'  said  Jacobs,  who  owed  him  a  turn. 

Chorus  of  dealer.^.     '  Haw  !  haw  ! 

The  aurJioneer.  '  i  like  to  hear  some  people  run  a  lot  down  ; 
shows  they  are  going  to  bid  for  it  in  earnest.  Well,  name 
your  own  price.     Five  pounds  to  begin  V 

Now  if  nobody  iiad  spoken  the  auctioner  would  have  gone 
on,  '  Vv'ell,  four  pounds  then,  three.  Wo,  whatever  you  like,' 
and  at  last  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  thirty  shillings  ;  but  the 
moment  he  said  '  Five  pounds  to  begin,  '  the  bo^  in  black  lifted 
up  his  childisli.  treble,  aud  bid  thus,  '  five  pound  ten' — '  six 
pounds' — *  six  pound  teii — '  seven  pounds' — '  seven  pound  ten' 
— 'eight  pounds'-— eight  pound  ten' — 'nine  pounds' — 'nine 
pound  ten' — 'ten  pounds!'  without  interruption,  and  indeed 
almost  in  a  breath. 
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There  A\'as  a  momentary  pause  of  amazement,  and  tlien  ati 
uuthiirst  of  I'haff 

'  Nic(!  little  l)oy  !' 

'  Didn't  he  say  his  lesson  well  V 

*  Favour  us  with  your  card,  sir.  Y(ni  are  a  gent  as  knows 
how  to  hu}'.' 

'  What  did  In;  stop  for!  If  it's  worth  ten  it's  worth  a  huii 
dred.' 

'  Bless  the  child  I'  said  a  fmnah^  dealer,  kindly,  '  what  madi- 
you  go  on  like  that  ?  ^^"hy  there  was  no  bid  against  you  ! 
you'll  have,  got  it  for  two  jjounds — -a  rickety  old  thing.' 

Young  master  hegan  to  whimper.  '  Why  tlu;  gentleman 
said,  '^  Five  pounds  to  begins  It  was  the  chair  poor  gran<l{)a[)a 
always  sat  in,  and  all  the  things  are  sold,  aiul  mannna  said  it 
would  break  her  heart  to  los(;  it.  Slu^  was  too  ill  to  come,  so 
she  sent  me.  She  told  me  I  was  not  to  let  it  l)e  sold  away 
from  us  for  less  than  ten  pounds,  or  she  sh  —  should  be  m--m — 
miserahlt','  and  the  })0(jr  little  fellow  began  to  cry.  liosa  fol- 
lowed suit  [)rom|)tly,  but  uiu)btrusively. 

'Sentiment  always  costs  money,'  saitl  Mr.  Jacobs,  gravely. 

'  How  do  y(ju  know,'  asked  Mr.  Cohen.  '  Have  ijua  got  any 
on  hand  i     I  never  seen  none  at  your  shop.' 

Some  tempting  things  now  came  up,  and  Mrs.  Staines  bid 
freely  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  she  looked  down  the  table,  and 
there  was  Uncle  rhili[)  twiidcling  as  before.  '  Oh  dear  I  what 
am  I  doini:;  now  /'  thought  she.     '  1  have  <;-ot  no  broker.' 

She  bid  on,  l)ut  in  fear  and  trembling  because  of  those  twink- 
ling eyes.  At  last  she  nuistered  courage,  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  her 
pocket-book,  and  passetl  it  (hnvn  to  him.  '  It  would  be  only 
kind  to  warn  me.     ^\'hat  am  I  doing  wrong  V 

He  sent  liei  back  a  line  tlirectly  :  '  Auctioneer  running  you 
up  himself.  Follow  his  eye  when  he  bids  ;  you  v.'ill  sec  there 
is  no  bona  fide  bidder  at  your  prices.' 

liosa  did  so,  and  iound  that  it  was  true. 

She  nodded  to  Uncle  IMiilip  ;  and,  witii  her  expressive  face, 
asked  him  what  she  should  do. 

The  old  boy  nnist  have  his  joke.  So  he  wrote  back — •  Tell 
him,  as  you  see  he  has  a  fancy  for  certain  articles,  you  would 
not  be  so  discourteous  as  to  bid  agai:ist  him.' 

The   next  article   Init   (die    was  a  drawing-room  suite  Kosa 
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wanted  ;  1»ut  tlu-  auctioneer  bid  against   lier  ,  -mj,  at  eighteen 
pounds,  she  stopped. 

'  It  is  against  you,  madam,'  said  the  auctioneer, 

'  Ves,  sir,'  said  IJu.sa  ;  'but  as  yiiu  are  the  only  l)i(hler,  and 
yuu  liave  been  so  knul  to  me,  I  would  not  think  of  opposing  you.' 

The  words  were  searc<'ly  out  of  her  mouth  when  they  were 
s^reeted  with  a  mar  of  IJomerie  laughter  that  literally  shook 
the  room,  and  this  time  not  at  the  expense  of  tlu;  innocent 
speaker. 

•That's  into  y(jur  nmtton,  governor.' 

'Sharp's  the  word  this  time.' 

'  1  say,  governor,  don't  yc^u  want  a  broker  to  bid  for  ye  1 ' 

'Wilde  at  me  next  time,  sir  ;   I'll  do  the  office  for  you.' 

•  N(j  irreeidunns  left  now.' 

'  That  lady  won't  give  a  ten  pomul  note  for  her  grandfather's 
arm-chair.' 

'  Oh  yes  she  M'ill,  if  it's  stufli'd  with  bank  notes.' 

'  I'ut  the  next  hjt  up  with  the  owner's  name  and  the  reserve 
[tiice.     0[)en  business.' 

'And  sing  a  psalm  at  starting.' 

'  A  little  less  noise  in  Judie,  if  you  please,'  said  the  auctioneer, 
who  had  now  recovered  from  the  Idow.     '  Lot  97.' 

This  was  a  veiy  pretty  marcjueterie  cabinet ;  it  stood  against 
the  wall,  and  Rosa  had  set  her  heart  upon  it.  Nobody  would 
hid.     She  had  nuizzled  the  auctioneer  etfectually. 

'  Your  own  price.' 

'  Two  pounds,'  said   Rosa. 

A  dealer  olier(;d  guineas ;  and  it  advanced  slowly  to  four 
})iiund,s  an<l  half-a-cnjwn,  at  which  it  Avas  about  to  be  knocked 
down  to  Rosa,  wlu;n  suddenly  a  new  bidder  arose  in  the  broker 
Ivosa  had  rejected  :  they  bid  slowdy  and  sturdily  against  each 
other,  until  a  line  was  given  to  Rosa  from  Uncle  Philip. 

'This  time  it  is  your  own  friend,  the  snipe-nosed  woman. 
8he  telegi'aphed  a  broker.' 

h'osa  read,  and  crushed  the  note.     '  Six  guineas,'  said  she. 

'Six-ten.' 

'  Seven.' 

'  Seven  tell.' 

Kiuht.' 
'  Kight  ten.' 
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'Ten  guineas,'  said  Rosa  ;  and  then,  with  t'ominine  cunnin^u, 
stealing  a  sudden  glance,  cauglit  her  friend  leaning  back  and 
signalling  the  hroker  not  to  give  in. 

*  Eleven  pounds.' 
'  Twelve.' 

'  Thirteen.' 

*  Fourteen.' 

*  Sixteen.' 

'  Eiuhteen.' 

'Twenty.' 

'Twenty  guineas.' 

'  It  is  yours,  my  faithful  friend,'  said  Rosa,  turning  suddenly 
round  on  Mrs.  (/ole  with  a  magnificent  glance  no  one  avouM 
thought  her  capable  of. 

Then  she  rose;  and  stallced  away. 

Dunih-fouiidcred  for  the  moment,  Mrs.  Cole  followed  Ikt, 
and  sto)t])('d  her  at  the  door. 

'  Wliy,  lvosi(^  dear,  it  is  th<>  only  thing  [  have  bid  for.  Then' 
I've  sat  by  your  sidi'  like  a  mouse.' 

Ro^-a  turned  gravely  towards  her.  *  Yow  know  it  is  not  that, 
you  had  only  to  tell  me  you  wanted  it.  I  woidd  lU'ver  have 
been  so  mean  as  to  bid  against  you.' 

'  Mean,  indeed  1'  said  Florence,  tossing  her  h(\'id. 

'  Yes,  mean  ;  to  diaw  l)ack  and  hide  behind  the  friend  j'oii 
Avere  with,  and  employ  the  very  rogue  she  had  turned  off.  But 
it  is  my  own  fault.  Cecilia  warned  me  against  you.  She  al- 
ways said  you  were  a  treacherous  girl.' 

'And  I  say  you  are  an  impudent  little  minx.  Only  just 
married,  aiul  going  aboui  like  two  vagabonds,  and  talk  to  me 
like  that ! '     ' 

'  We  are  not  going  about  like  two  vagabonds.  We  have 
taken  a  house  in  Mayftiir.' 

'  Say  a  stable.' 

'It  was  by  your  advice,  you  false-hearted  creature.' 

*  You  are  a  fool.' 

'You  are  wor.se  ;  you  are  a  traitress,' 

'Then  don't  you  have  anything  to  do  with  me.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  I  should.      Vou  treacherous  thing.' 

'  Vou  insolent — insolent — I  hate  you.' 

'  And  I  despise  you." 

'  I  always  hated  yon  at  bottom.' 
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'  That" s  why  yuu  prt'tended  to  love  me,  you  Avretch.' 
<  We.y,  I  pretend  no  more.     I  am  your  enemy  for  life.' 
'  Thank  you.     You  have  told  the  tinth  for  once  in  your  life.' 
'  I  liave.     And  he  shall  never  call  in  your  husband  ;  so  you 
inav  leave  ]\Iayfair  as  soon  as  you  like.' 
'  Not  to  please  you,  madam,    We  can  get  on  without  traitors,' 
And  so  they  pai-ted,  with  eyes  that  gleamed  like  tigers. 
Rosa  drove  home  in  great  agitation,  and  tiied  to   tell  Chris- 
topher, hut  choked,  and  hocame  hysterical.     The  hushand  phy- 
sician  coaxed  and  scolded  hor  out  of  that :  and  presently  in 
came  Uncle  I'hilip,  full  of  the  humours  of  tlie  auction-room. 
He  tuld  about  the  little  boy  with  a  delight  tliat  disgusted  Mrs. 
Staines  ;  and  then  was  particularly  merry  on  female  tViendships 
'  Fancy  a  man  going  t(»  a    sale    with   his  friend,  and  bidding 
against  him  on  the  sly.' 
'  She  is  no  friend  of  mine.     We  are  enemies  for  life.' 
'  And  you  were  to  be  friends  till  death,'    said  Staines,  with 
a  sigh. 
Philip  inr|uired  who  she  was. 
^Mis.  John  Cole.' 
'  Not  of  Curzon  Street  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  And  have  you  quarrelled  with  her  V 
'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  but  her  husband  is  a  general  practitioner.' 
'  She  is  a  traitress.' 

'  But  her  hiis])an(l  could  put  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Chris- 
topher's way.' 

'  I  can't  help  it.      She  is  a  traitress.' 

'  And  you  hav*^  (juarrelled  with  her  about  an  old  wardrobe. 
•  No,  for  her  disloyalty,  and  her  base  good- for  nothingiuiss/ 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh!' 

Uncle  Phillip  got  up,  looking  sour.     '  (Jood  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Christophei','  said  he,  very  drily. 
Christopher  accom})anied  him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
'  Well,  Christopher,'  said  he,    '  Matrimony  is  a  bluiuler  at 
ilie  best ;  and  you  have  not  done  the  thing  by  halves.     Wju 
have  married  a  simpleton.     She  will  be  your  ruin.' 

'  Uncle  Philip,  since  you  only  conu^  here  to  insult  us.  i  hope 
in  future  you  will  stay  at  home.' 

'  Oh  I  with  pleasure,  sir.    Good-bye. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

g<|*»>dIHlST()rHKIi  STATNKS  camo  back,  looking  pain.-.l 
Mru  k  <!     '^'"^  (listurhud.       '  There,  said  he,   *  1  feared  it  would 
com<'  to  this.        I  have  quarndled  with  Undo  Philip. 
'  Oh  !  how  could  you  V 
'-if^y  *  He  atr^juted  uie,' 

'  What  about  ]' 

'  Never  you  mind.  Don't  let  us  say  anything  more  about  it, 
darling.  It  is  a  pity,  a  sad  pity- he  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine  once.' 

Me  paused,  entered  what  had  passed  in  his  diary,  and  then 
sat  down,  with  a  gentle  expression  of  sadness  on  his  manly 
features.  Kosahung  about  him,  soft  and  pitying,  till  it  cleared 
away,  at  all  events  for  the  time. 

Next  day  they  went  together  to  clear  the  goods  Rosa 
had  purchas(!d.  Wiiilst  the  list  was  being  made  out  in  tlu; 
office,  in  came  the  fair  haired  bo}-,  with  a  ten-pound  note  in  his 
very  hand.  Rosa  caught  sight  of  it,  and  turned  to  the  auc- 
tioneer, with  <i  sweet,  pitying  face  :  '  Oh^  sir,  surely  you  will 
not  take  all  that  money  tVoni  him,  j)o(»r  child,  for  a  rickety  old 
chair.' 

Tlie  auctioneer  stared  with  amazement  at  her  .simplicity,  and 
said,  '  Wliat  would  the  vendors  say  to  me  V 

She  looked  disti'essei^.,  and  said,  '  Well,  then,  really  we  ought 
to  I'aist'  asubscriptioPi,  poor  tiling  !  ' 

'  Why,  ma'am,'  said  the  auctioneer,  '  he  isn't  hurt :  the  article 
belonged  to  his  mother  and  her  sister ;  the  brother-indaw  isn't 
on  good  terms  ;  so  he  demanded  a  public  sale.  She  will  get 
back  four  pmi  ten  out  of  it.'  l[er(!  the  clerk  put  in  his  word. 
'  And  th(M  e's  live  j)ounds  paid,  i  i'orgot  to  ttdl  you.' 

'  Oh  !    left  a  deposit,  did  he  V 

*  No,  sir.  But  the  laughing  Hyena  gave  me  five  pounds  at 
the  end  of  the  sale.' 

'  The  laughing  Hyena,  Mr,  dones  J ' 
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'  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon  :  that  is  what  we  call  him  in  the  room. 
He  has  got  such  a  curious  laugh.' 

•  Oh  !  T  know  the  gent.  Ho  is  a  retired  doctor.  I  wish 
he'd  laugh  le.s.s,  and  buy  more  ;  and  he  gav<'  you  five  pounds  to- 
wards the  youug  gentleman's  arm-chair  .'  Well,  I  should  a.s 
soon  have  expected  blood,  from  a  tliut.  V'ou  h;  'i'  got  five 
])i)unds  to  pay,  sir  :  so  now  the  chair  will  cost  your  amma,  tt'ii 
shilliugs.     (live  him  tin;  order  and  th''  change,  Mr.  .loju's.' 

Christopher  and  Kosa  talked  this  over  in  the  room  whilst 
the  men  were  lookitig  out  their  purchases.  '  Ctune,'  said  Kosa; 
'  now  1  forgive  him  sneering  at  me  ;  !iis  heart  is  not  leally 
liard,  you  see,'  Staines,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  angry. 
•  What  I  he  cried,  '  i)ity  a  boy  who  made  one  bad  bargain, 
that,  after  all,  was  not  a  very  bad  bargain  ;  and  he  had  no 
kindness,  nor  oven  common  humanity,  for  my  beautiful  Kosa, 
iiie.vperienced  as  a  child,  and  buying  fur  her  hus])and,  like  a 
good,  affecticmate,  honest  creature,  amongst  a  h^t  of  sharpers 
;uul  hard-hearted  cynics — like  himself 

'  It  i'-(t6  cruel  of  him,'  said  Kosa,  altering  her  mind  in  a 
moment  and  half  inclined  to  cry. 

This  made  Christopher  furious.  '  The  ill-natured,  crotchetty 
old — the  fact  is  he  is  a  misogynist.' 

'  Oh,  the  wretch  I '  said  Kosa  warmly.     '  xVnd  what  is  that  f 

'  A  woman-hater.' 

'Oh  !  is  that  all  ]  Why,  so  do  I — after  that  Florence 
Cole.  Women  are  mean,  heartless  thimrs.  Give  me  men  ; 
they  are  loyal  and  true.' 

'All  of  them  r  iiupiired  Christophei',  a  little  satirically. 
'  Head  the  papers  ] ' 

'  Yes,  all,'  said  Mrs.  Staines,  passing  loftily  over  the 
proposed  test.  '  That  is,  all  the  ones  /  care  about  j  and  that  is 
my  own,  own  one.' 

Disagreeable  creatures  to  have  about  one — these  simpletons  ! 

Mrs.  Staines  took  Christopher  to  shops,  to  buy  the  remaining 
requisites  ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  house  was  furnished, 
two  female  servants  engaged,  and  the  couple  took  their  luggage 
over  to  the  Bijou. 

Rosa  was  excited  and  happy  at  the  novelty  of  possession 
and  authority,  and  that  close  sense  of  house  proprietorship 
which  belongs  to  woman.     By  dinner-time  she  could  have  told 
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you  how  many  she! veh,  there  were  m  every  cupboard,  and  knew 
the  Bijou  hy  heart  in  a  way  that  Christopher  nfV(;r  kn<'W  it.  All 
this  etul('(l,  as  running  about  and  excitement  generally  does, 
with  my  lady  being  tixhausted,  and  lax  with  fati^^iie.  So  then 
he  made  her  lie  down  on  a  little  couch,  wiiilc  he  went  through 
his  accounts. 

When  he  had  examined  all  the  bills  carefully  he  looked  very 
grave,  and  said,  '  Who  woidd  believe  this  ?  We  began  with 
3, GUI)/.  It  was  U)  last  us  several  years — till  I  got  a  good  practice. 
Rosa  there  is  oidy  1,410/.  left.' 

'  Oh,  impossible  !  '  said  liosa.  •  Oh,  dear  !  why  did  I  ever 
enter  a  sale-room  V 

'  No,  no,  my  darlii  g  ;  you  were  bitten  once  or  twice,  but 
you  made  some  good  oargains  too.  Remember  there  was  iOO/. 
set  apart  for  my  life  [xjlicy.' 

'  What  a  waste  of  money  1' 

'  Your  father  did  not  think  so.  Then  the  lease  ;  the  pre 
inium  ;  repairs  of  the  drains  that  would  have  poisoned  my 
Kosa,  turning  the  coach-house  into  a  dispensary  ;  painting,  pa- 
pering, and  furnishing  ;  china,  and  linen,  and  everything  to  buy. 
\Vc  must  look  at  this  seriously.  Only  1,-U()/.  left.  A  slow 
profession.  No  friends.  1  have  quarrelled  with  Uncle  Philip  ; 
you  with  Mrs.  Cole  ;  and  her  husl)and  would  have  launched  me.' 

'  And  it  was  to  please  her  we  settled  here.  Oh,  I  could  kill 
her ;  nasty  cat ! ' 

*  Never  mind  ;  it  is  not  a  case  for  despondency,  but  it  is  for 
prudence.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face, 
and  be  very  economical  in  everything.  I  had  better  give  you 
an  allowance  for  lunisekeeping ;  and  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  buy 
things  yourself  whilst  you  are  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  pay 
ready  money  for  everything.  My  mother  was  a  great  manager, 
and  she  always  said,  "  There  is  but  one  way  :  be  your  own 
market-woman,  and  pay  on  the  spot  ;  never  let  the  tradesmen 
get  you  on  their  books,  or,  what  with  false  weight,  double 
charges,  and  the  things  your  servants  order  that  never  enter 
the  h(.)use,  you  lose  more  than  a  hundred  a  year  by  cheating 

Rosa  yielded  a  languid  assent  to  this  part  of  his  discourse, 
and  it  hardly  seemed  to  enter  her  mind  ;  but  she  raised  no  ob- 
jection ;  and  in  due  course  he  made  her  a  special  allowance  for 
housekeeping'. 
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It  soon  transpired  that  medical  advice  was  to  be  had,  gratis, 
at  tlu!  lji,i*»ii,  tVom  tii^ht  till  Ini,  ;uid  tluTc  wa.s  gciicrally  a 
good  attfiidaiicf.  Jiut  a  week  itas.srd,  and  not  one  [latient 
Ciiinc  of  tlu'  class  tins  coiipK;  must  livt;  l)y.  ChristopluT  set 
this  down  to  what  proplc  call  '  the  Tiansition  pi-riod  :'  his 
Kt'iit  [>ati('nts  had  lost  him  ;  his  Ijondoii  p.'tii-iits  not  t'ouiid 
liiui.  ]1(!  wroto  to  all  his  pati('iit,>  in  the  country,  and  many  of 
his  pupils  at  the  university,  to  let  tliL-m  know  whi-re  he  wa.s 
sL'ttkMl  ;  an<l  then  he  waited. 
JSot  a  creature  came. 

liusa  horc!  this  very  well  for  a  time,  so  long  as  the  house 
was  a  novelty  ;  but,  when  that  excitement  was  worn  out,  she 
In'gaii  to  he  very  chdl,  and  used  t(t  come  and  entice  him  out  to 
walk  with  her  :  he  would  look  wistfully  at  her,  hut  object,  that, 
if  he  left  the  house,  he  should  be  sure  to  lose  a  patient. 

'Oh  !  they  won't  come  any  more  for  our  staying  in — tire- 
some things!'  said  liosa. 

Hut  Christopher  would  kiss  her,  and  remain  lirm.  '  My  love,' 
said  he,  '  you  do  not  realize  how  hard  a  light  there  is  Ijefore 
us.  How  should  you  l  Vou  are  very  young.  No,  for  your 
.sake,  1  must  not  throw  a  chance  away.  Write  to  your  female 
friends  :  that  will  while  away  an  hour  or  two.' 
'  What,  after  that  Florence  Cole  T 

'  Write  to  those  who  have  not  made  such  violent  professions.' 
'So  1  will,  dear.  Especially  to  those  that  are  married  and 
come  to  London.  Oh,  and  I'll  write  to  that  cold-ldooded 
thing.  Lady  Cicely  Treherne.  W  hy  do  you  shake  your  head  I' 
'  Did  1  ?  I  was  not  aware.  Well,  deal* ;  if  ladies  of  rank 
were  to  come  here,  1  fear  they  might  make  you  tliscontented 
with  your  lot.' 

'  All  the  women  on  earth  could  not  do  that.  However,  the 
chances  are  she  Avill  not  C(»me  near  me  :  she  left  the  school 
quite  a  big  girl,  an  immense  gij-1,  when  1  was  only  tvvelve. 
She  u.sed  to  smile  at  my  capriccios  ;  and  once  she  kissed  me — 
actually.  She  was  an  awful  sawny,  though,  and  so  aflfected  ; 
I  think  I  will  write  to  her.' 

These  letters  brought  just  one  lady,  a  M)s.  Turner,  Avho 
talked  to  Kosa  very  glibly  about  herself,  and  amused  Rosa 
twice  :  at  the  third  visit,  K  jsa  tried  to  change  the  conversation, 
Mr.^.  Turner  instantly  got  up,  and  went  aw\ay.       She  could  not 
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Itcai'  lli<-  s(Hiim1  <»r  tlif  limiiiiii  xnicc,  imlt'.,.  it  w:\s  {,\\k\v^  aUuiit 
licrainl  Iki-  aHain. 

Aii<^  now  Staiii<'>  bcyan  t(i  trd  ddwnri^lit  niicnsy.  liimnK^ 
was  goiiit;  steadily  (tut  ;  not  a  sliilliii;^'  (•oiiiiii;,^  in.  'riic 
lame,  th»'  hliiid,  and  i\w  sick,  fn'(|nont('d  his  dispfusary,  and 
got  his  skill  out  of  him  gratis,  and  sonictinios  a  lUtlc  physic, 
a  little  wine,  and  other  things  that  cost  him  mont^y  :  l»ut,  iA' 
the  patients  that  ]>ay,  not  one  caTue  to  his  front  door. 

He  walked  round  and  roun<l  hi.-,  little  ^ard,  like  a  li}fna  in 
its  cage,  waiting,  waiting,  waiting  :  and  oh  I  liow  he  envied  tlu^ 
lot  of  those,  who  can  hunt  for  work,  instead  of  having  to  stay 
at  home,  and  wait  f(»r  others  to  come,  wliosc  will  they  cannot 
intluenci!.  His  heart  hegan  to  sicken,  with  hope  deferred,  and 
dim  forehodings  of  the  future;  ;  autl  lie  saw,  with  grief,  that  his 
wife  was  getting  duller  and  duller,  and  that  ln'r  days  dragged 
more  heavily  far  than  his  own  ;  for  he  could  study. 

At  last  his  knocker  hegan  to  show  signs  oi'  life  :  his  visitors 
wore  physicians.  His  lectures  on  '  Diagnosis,'  were  well 
known  to  them  ;  and  one  after  anothei'  found  him  out.  They 
were  ])olite,  kiiul,  even  friendly  ;  Imt  hei-e  it  ended  ;  these 
gentlemen,  of  cour.se,  did  not  resign  tlieir  i)atients  to  him  ; 
and  the  inferior  cla.ss  of  practitioners  avoided  his  do(U'  like  a 
pestilence. 

Mrs.  Staines,  who  had  always  lived  for  amusement,  coukl 
.strike  out  no  fixed  occupation  ;  her  time  hung  like  lead  ;  the 
house  was  small  ;  and,  in  small  houses,  the  faults  of  servants 
run  against  the  mistress,  and  she  can't  help  seeing  them,  and 
•all  the  worse  for  her.  It  is  easier  to  keep  things  clean  in  the 
country,  and  Rosa  had  a  high  standard,  wliich  her  two  servants 
could  never  (piite  attain.  This  annoyed  her,  and  .she  began  to 
scold  a  little.  They  answered  civilly,  but,  in  other  resi)ects, 
remained  i'iiperfect  beings  :  th(\v  laid  out  every  shilling  they 
earned  in  tinery  ;  and  this,  1  am  ashamed  to  say,  irritated  Mrs. 
Staines,  who  Avas  wearing  out  hei'  wedding  garments,  and  had 
no  excuse  for  buying,  and  Staines  had  begged  her  to  be  econo- 
mical. The  more  they  dressed,  the  more  she  scolded  ;  they 
began  to  answer.  She  gave  the  cook  warning  ;  the  other, 
though  not  on  good  terms  with  the  cook,  had  a  gush  of  esprit 
du  corps  directly,  and  gave  Mrs.  Staines  warjiing. 

Mrs.   Staines  told  her  hu.>l.)and  all  this  :  he  took  her  part) 
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♦  hniigh  without  iipt'iily  ititorlVrin,'^  ;  nnii  they  had  two  n»'W  sor 
\.int.>,  nut  so  good  a;^  tlie  la.st. 

This  worriod  R4isa  sadly  ;  hut  it  was  a  tli-ahite  to  tho  dreptM- 
nature,  and  more  torccastiug  mind  of  her  hushaud,  still  duoin*^! 
to  pace,  that  niiscrahlc  yard,  like  a  hyrna,  chating,  sr'eking, 
l()n;;ing  for  tiic  patient  that  never  came. 

liosa  used  to  look  out  of  hi.s  diessini:;-room  >yindow,  and  s(.'e 
him  pace  the  yard.  At  first,  tears  of  pity  stood  in  her  eyes. 
By-and-l>y  she  got  angry  with  he  world  ;  and  at  last,  .strange 
to  say,  a  litth-  irritated  with  Inm.  It  is  hard  for  a  weak  woman 
to  keep  ti]»  all  lirr  resjicct  for  the  man  that  fails. 

On<'  <lay,  after  wateliing  him  a  long  tinie  unseen,  slu;  got  ex- 
cited, put  on  her  shawl  and  honnet,  and  ran  down  to  him  :  she 
took  him  by  tlie  arm  ;  '  If  you  love  me,  come  out  of  thi.s  prison, 
and  walk  with  me;  we  are  too  miseiahlc.  1  shall  be  your  Hrst 
patient  if  thi.s  goes  on  much  longer.'  He  looked  at  hei',  .saw 
she  was  very  excited,  and  had  better  be  huniouiiMl  ;  so  he 
kis.sed  her,  and  just  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  'How  pcjor 
are  they  that  have  not  i)atienee.'  Then  he  put  on  his  hat,  an<l 
walked  in  the  Paik,  and  Kensington  (Jardens,  with  he)'.  The 
season  was  just  beginning.  There  were  carriage?;  enough,  and 
gay  Amazon.s  enough,  to  make  poor  Kosa  sigh  more  than  once. 

Christopher  heard  the  sigh  ;  and  presso<l  her  arm,  and  said 
'  Courage,  love,  1  ho])e  to  .see  you  among  them  yet,* 

'The  sooner  the  better,'  said  she,  a  little  hardly. 

'And,  meantime,  which  of  them  all  is  as  beautiful  as  you  ?" 

'  All  1  know  is,  they  are  more  attractive.  Who  looks  at  me  ? 
walking  tamely  by.' 

Christoi)her  said  nothing  :  but  these  words  seemed  to  imply 
a  thirst  for  admiration,  and  made  him  a  little  uneasy. 

By -and  by  the  walk  put  the  swift  changing  Kosa  in  spirits, 
and  she  began  to  chat  gaily,  and  hung  i)rattling  aiul  Ijeaming 
on  her  husband's  arm,  -when  they  entered  Curzon  Street.  Here, 
however,  occurred  an  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  but  un})leasant. 
Dr.  Staines  saw  one  of  hi  >  best  Kentish  patients  get  feebly 
out  of  his  carriage,  and  call  on  Dr.  Barr.  He  started,  and 
stopped.  Rosa  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  told  her. 
She  said,  ^JFe  are  unfortunate.' 

Staines  said  nothing ;  he  only  quickened  his  pace ;  but  he 
Mas  greatly  distiirbed.     She  expected  him  to  complain  that  she 
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had  flraizspd  hira  out,   and  lost  him  that  first  chance.     But  he 
said  iiothin:;.      WImmi  tliey  got  home,  lie  asked  tlu-  servant  had 
anyl)ody  called. 
'  No,  sir.' 

*  Surely  you  are  mistaken,  .lane.     A  gentleman  in  a  carriage  ! 

*  Not  a  creature  have  been  since  you  went  out,  sir.' 

'Well  then,  (^'arest.'  said  lie  ;  sweetly,  '  we  hav  nothing  to 
re])roach  onrsi-lves  w  ith.'  Then  he  knit  his  hrow  gloomily.  '  It 
is  wor.«e  than  I  thought,  it  seems  evetj  one's  coimtiy  patients 
go  to  another  doctor  when  they  visit  London.  It  is  hard.  It 
is  hard.' 

Kosa  leamMl  her  head  on  his  .shoulder,  and  curled  round  him, 
as  one  .she  would  shit'ld  against  the  world's  injustice  ;  hut  she  said 
nothing;  she  wa.s  a  little  frightened  at  his  eye  that  lowered, 
and  his  nol»le  frame  thattremlded  a  little,  with  ire  supjiressed. 

Two  day.s  after  this,  a  brougham  drove  U})  to  the  door,  and 
a  tallish,  fattish.  p.asty-faced  man  got  out,  ami  inquired  for  Dr. 
StaiiU's. 

He  was  .shown  into  the  dining-room,  and  told  Jane  he  had 
come  to  consult  the  doctor. 

Kosa  ha<l  ])eeped  over  the  stairs,  all  curiosity  ;  she  glided 
noiselessly  down,  and  with  love's  swift  foot  got  into  the  yard 
before  .Jaiu'.'     '  He  is  come  I  he  is  come  !     Kiss  me. 

Dr.  Staines  kissed  her  lirst,  an;l  then  asked  who  was  come. 

"  Oh,  nobo<ly  of  any  consequence.  Onh/  the  first  patient. 
Kiss  me  again.' 

Dr.  Staines  kissed  her  again,  and  then  was  for  going  to  the 
first  patient. 

'  No,'  sai<l  slie  ;  *  not  yet.  I  met  a  doctor's  wife  at  Dr. 
May  lie's,  and  she  told  me  things.  You  must  always  keep 
them  waiting  ;  or  else  they  think  nothing  of  you.  Such  a 
funny  w(»man  !  "Treat  'em  like  dogs,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
but  I  told  her  they  wouldn't  come  to  be  treated  like  dogs  or 
any  other  animal ' 

'You  had  better  have  kept  that  to  yourself,  I  tliink.' 

*  Oh  !  if  you  are  going  to  be  disagreeable,  good-bye.  You 
can  go  to  your  patient,  sir.  Christie,  dear,  if  he  is  very — very 
ill — and  I'm  .sure  I  hope  he  is — oh,  how  wicked  I  am ;  may  I 
have  a  new  bonnet  1 ' 

'  If  you  really  want  one. ' 
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On  the  patient's  card  was  *  Mr.  Pettigrew,  47,  Manchester 
Square. 

As  soon  a.s  Staines  entored  the  room,  th(5  first  patitMit  told 
him  who,  and  wliat,  he  was,  a  retired  civilian  from  India  ;  but 
he  had  got  a  son  there  still,  a  very  rising  man  ;  wanted  to  be 
;i  parson  ;  hut  Ikj  would  not  stand  that  ;  bad  profession  ;  don't 
rise  l)y  merit;  very  hard  to  rise  at  all  ;— no,  Imlia  was  the 
place.  '  As  for  me,  I  made  my  fortune  tliere  in  ten  years. 
Obliged  to  leave  it  now — invalid  this  many  years  ;  no  tone. 
Tried  two  oi-  three  doctors  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  heard  there 
was  a  new  one,  had  written  a  book  on  sometiiing.  Thought  I 
would  try  him.' 

To  stop  him,  Staines  requested  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  examine 
his  tongue  aiul  eye. 

'  You  are  suffering  from  indigestion,'  said  he.  'I  Avill  write 
you  a  prescription  ;  Vnit,  if  you  want  to  get  well,  you  must  sim- 
plify your  diet  very  much.' 

While  he  was  writing  the  prescription,  off  went  this  })atient'8 
tongue,  and  ran  through  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  into  his 
family  history  again. 

Staines  listened  politely.  He  could  afford  it,  having  only 
this  one. 

At  last,  the  first  patient,  having  delivered  an  8vo.  vol.  of  no- 
thing, rose  to  go  ;  but  it  seems  that  speaking  an  '  infinite  deal 
of  nothing '  exhausts  the  body,  though  it  <loes  not  affect  the 
mind  ;  for  the  first  patient  sank  down  in  his  chair  again.  '  I 
have  excited  myself  too  mu  ,'h — feel  rather  faint.' 

Staines  saw  no  signs  of  coming  syncope  ;  he  rang  the  bell 
quietly,  and  ordered  a  decanter  of  sherry  to  be  brought ;  the  first 
patient  filled  himself  a  glass  ;  then  another  ;  and  went  off,  revi- 
ved, to  chatter  elsewhere.  But,  at  the  door,  he  said,  '  I  had  always 
a  running  account  with  Dr.  Mivar.  I  suppose  you  don't  object 
to  that  system.     Double  fee  the  first  visit,   single  afterwards.' 

Dr.  Staines  bowed  a  little  stiftly  ;  he  would  have  preferred 
the  money.  However,  he  looked  at  the  Blue  Book,  and  found 
his  visitor  lived  at  47,  Manchester  Square  ;  so  that  removed 
his  anxiety. 

Tne  first  patient  called  every  other  day,  chattered  nineteen 
to  the  dozen,  was  exhausted,  drank  two  glasses  of  sherry,  and 
drove  away. 
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Soon  after  this  a  second  patient  called.  This  one  was  a  deputy 
patit-nt — rdlett,  a  retired  hiitler — kept  a  l<"»dri:in;:,'-hou3e.  and 
waited  at  jiarties  ;  he  lived  close  })y,  hut  had  a  married  dau^^diter 
in  Chelsea.  Would  the  doctor  visit  her,  and  he  would  be 
responsihle. 

Staines  paid  the  woman  a  visit  or  two,  and  treated  her  so 
ejl"e(  tually,  that  soon  hv.v  visits  were  paid  to  him.  She  was 
fur«;d,  and  Staines,  who  by  this  tinu'  wante<l  to  sec  nu>ney, 
sent  to  CoUett. 

Collett  did  not  answer. 

Staines  wrote  warmly. 

C'oliett  dead  silent. 

»*'>taiiies  employed  a  solicitor. 

Collet  t  said  he  had  n;('ommended  the  patient,  that  was  all  ; 
h(!  liad  nevei-  said  he  would  pay  her  debts.  That  was  her  hus- 
band's business. 

Now  her  husband  was  the  mute  of  a  ship  ;  would  not  bi3  in 
lOniiland  t'oi-  eighteen  month.s. 

The  woman,  visited  by  lawyer's  clerk,  cried  bitterly,  and 
said  she  and  lu^r  childi'en  had  scarcely  enough  to  oat. 

Lawyer  advised  Staines  to  abandon  the  case,  and  pay  him 
two  pounds  fifteen  shillin!i;s,  expenses.     He  did  so. 

'  'J'his  is  damnable,'  sai(l  he.  '  1  must  get  it  out  uf  Pettigrew  ; 
by-the-by,  he  has  not  been  here  this  two  days.' 

He  waited  another  day  for  Pettigrew,  and  then  wrote  to  him. 
No  answer.  Called.  Pettigrew  gone  abroad.  House  in  Man- 
chester Square  to  let. 

Staines  went  to  the  house-agent  with  his  tale.  Agent  was  im- 
penetrable at  first ;  but  at  last,  won  by  the  doctor's  manner 
and  his  unha[)pines-',  referred  him  to  Pettigrew's  solicitor  ;  the 
solicitor  was  a  respectable  man,  and  said  he  would  forward 
the  claim  to  Pettigrew  in  Paris. 

But,  by  this  time,  Pettigi'ew  was  chatting  and  guzzling  in 
Berlin  ;  and  thence  he  got  to  St.  Petersburgh.  In  that  strong- 
hold of  gluttony  he  gourmandized  more  tlian  ever,  and,  being 
unable  to  chatter  it  oti"  his  stomach,  as  in  other  cities,  had 
aijoplexy,  and  died. 

But,  long  before  this,  Staines  saw  his  money  was  as  irrecover- 
able as  his  sherry  ;  and  he  said  to  Rosa, '  I  wonder  whether  I 
shall  ever  live  to  curse  the  human  race  V 
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'  Tf  paven  toihi*!  ! '  naxd  Ilosa.  'Oli,  they  use  you  nnoUy,  my 
poor,  poor  Christie  ! ' 

Thus  for  months  the  young  Doctor's  patients  hh'd  hira,  ami 
that  was  all. 

And  liosa  got  more  and  more  mo])e(l  at  ])eing  in  the  liouso 
so  much,  and  pestere<l  ('hiistopher  to  take  lu'r  out,  aiul  lie  de- 
clined ;  and,  being  a  man  haid  t<»  heat,  took  to  writing  on 
nicflical  subjects,  in  ho[>t's  of  getting  some  nuuu'y  from  the 
various  medical  and  scientific  [»nblications  ;  but  he  found  it  as 
hard  to  get  the  wedge  in  tluTc  as  to  get  patients. 

At  last  liosa's  renioustiances  l)<'gan  to  rise  into  something 
that  sounded  like  icproaches.  Oiit^  Sunday  she  came  to  him  in 
her  bonnet,  and  interrupttnl  his  studies,  to  say  he  might  as  well 
lay  down  the  pen  and  talk.  Nobody  wc^uld  [)ublish  anything 
he  wj'ote. 

Christoj)her  frowiu'd,  but  contained  himself  ;  and  laid  down 
the  pen. 

'  I  mii;ht  as  well  not  be  married  at  all  as  be  a  <loctor's  wife. 
Vou  are  never  seen  out  with  me,  not  even  to  church.  D(j  be- 
have like  a  Chiistian,  and  come  to  church  with  me,  now.' 

Dr.  Staines  shook  his  head. 

'  Why,  1  wouhin't  miss  church  for  all  the  world.  Any  ex- 
citement is  better  than  always  moping.  Conn;  over  the  water 
with  me.  Tlu^  time -lane  and  I  went  the  clergyman  read  a 
paper  that  Mr.  Brown  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit.  There  was 
such  a  rush  directly,  and  I'm  sine  fifty  ladies  Avent  out — fancy, 
all  Mrs.  Bj'owns  !  "  Wasn't  that  fun  ? ' 

'  Fun  I  1  don't  see  it.  Well,  Rosa,  your  mind  is,  evidently, 
better  adapteil  to  diversion  than  mine  is.  Go  you  to  church, 
love,  and  I'll  continue  my  studies.' 

'  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  1  wish  1  was  back  in  my  father's 
house.     Husband!    friend!  companion  I — I  have  none.' 

Then  she  l)ui'st  out  ci-yiug  violently  ;  and,  l)eiiig  shocked  at 
what  she  had  said,  and  at  the  agony  it  had  brought  into  her 
husband's  face,  she  went  oti'  into  hysterics  ;  and,  as  his  h<'art 
would  not  let  him  bellow  at  her,  or  empty  a  bucket  on  her  as 
he  could  on  another  patient,  she  had  a  good  long  bout  of  them 
and  got  her  way  ;  for  she  broke  up  his  stiuUes  for  that  day,  at 
all  events. 

Even  after  the   hysterics   were  got  under,   she  coutiuiUMl  to 
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moan  and  sigh  very  prettily,  with  her  lovely,  languid  head  pil- 
lowed on  l»er  liusband's  arm  ;  in  a  word,  though  the  hysterics 
were  real,  yet  this  innocent  young  person  liad  the  presence  of 
mind  to  postpone  entire  convalescence,  and  lay  herself  out  to 
be  petted  all  day.  Hut  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  While  she 
was  sighing  and  moaning,  came  to  the  door  a  scurrying  of  feet ; 
and  then  a  sharj),  ])ersi.stent  ringing  that  meant  something. 
The  nioaiu'r  cocked  eye  and  ear,  and  said,  in  her  every-day 
voice,  which,  coming  so  suddenly,  sounded  very  droll,  *  What 
is  that,  I  wonder  ]' 

Jane  hurrietl  to  the  street  door,  and  Rosa  recovered  by  ma- 
gic ;  and,  preferring  gossip  to  hysterics,  in  an  almost  gleeful 
whi.si)er  ordered  Christojiher  to  open  the  door  of  the  study. 
Tlu!  Bijou  was  so  small  that  the  following  dialogue  rang  in 
their  ears  ; 

A  boy  in  buttons  gasped  out,  '  Oh,  if  you  ])lease,  will  you  ast 
the  doctor  to  come  round  directly  ;  there's  a  haccident.' 

'  La,  bless  me  !'  .said  .lane  ;  and  never  budired. 

'  Yes,  mi.ss.  It'.s  our  mi.ssus's  little  girl  fallen  right  off"  an  i 
chair,  and  cut  iier  head  di'eadful,  and  smothered  in  blood.' 

'  La,  to  be  sure  I'   and  s\u',  waited  .steadily  for  more. 

'Ay,  and  missus  she  fainted  right  off'  ;  and  I've  been  to  the 
reglar  doctoi-,  which  he's  out ;  and  Sarah,  the  housinuaid  said  I 
had  better  conn;  here  ;  you  was  only  just  set  up,  she  said  ;  you 
wouldn't  hav(^so  much  to  do,  .says  she.' 

'  That  is  all  she  knows,'  said  Sarah.  '  Why,  our  master  they 
pulls  him  to  j)ie(!es  whicli  is  to  hav(^  him  fust.' 

'  What  an  awful  liar  !  Oh,  you  good  girl  !'  whi.spered  Dr. 
Staines  and  Hosa  in  one  breath. 

'  Ah,  well,'  said  Buttons,  '  any  way,  Sarah  says  she  knows 
you  are  clever,  'cos  her  little  girl  as  lives  with  her  mother 
and  calls  Sarah  aunt  has  bin  to  your  'spensary  with  ringworm, 
and  you  cured  her  right  off.' 

*  Ay,  and  a  good  many  more,'  said  Jane,  loftily.  She  was 
a  housemaid  of  imagination  ;  and,  while  Staines  was  put- 
ting some  lint  and  an  instrument  case  into  his  pocket,  she 
proceeded  to  n^late  a  number  of  miraculous  cures.  Doctor 
Staines  interrupted  them  by  suddenly  emerging,  and  invit- 
ing Buttons  to  take  him  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  Staines  was  pleased  with   Jane  for  cracking  up    the 
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Doctoi',  that  .she  gave  Iut  tivo  sliillintjs  ;  and  after  tliat  used 
to  talk  to  her  a  great  deal  more  than  to  the  cook,  which  in 
due  course  set  all  three  by  the  ears. 

liutt(tns  took  tlie  Doctor  to  a  fine  houKe  in  the  same  street, 
and  told  him  his  mistress's  name  on  the  way — Mi's.  liUcas. 
He  was  taken  up  to  the  nursery,  and  tonnd  Mrs.  Lncas  seated 
cryin;^  and  lamenting,  and  a  woman  ludding  a  little  girl  of 
about  seven,  whose  blow  had  been  cut  open  by  the  fender, 
on  which  she  had  fallen  from  a  chair  ;  it  looked  very  .igly,  and 
was  rven  now  bleeding. 

Dr.  Staines  lost  no  time  ;  ii«'  examined  the  woun<l  keeidy, 
and  then  said  kindly  to  .Mrs.  TjUcas,  '  I  am  haj^py  to  tell  you 
it  is  not  serious.'  He  then  asked  for  a  large  ba.sin  an<l  some 
tt'|»id  water,  and  bathed  it  .so  softly  and  soothingly  that  the 
child  soon  became  composed  ;  and  the  mother  discovered  the 
ai'tist  at  once.  He  compicsstd  the  wound,  and  (  x])lained  to 
Mrs.  Lucas  that  the  piincipal  thing  I'ealiy  was  to  avoid  an  ugly 
scar.  *  There  is  no  danger,'  said  h«'.  He  thenbonnd  the  wound 
neatly  u\k  ami  ha<l  tlie  girl  put  to  bed.  You  will  not  wake 
her  at  any  jtai'ticular  hour,  nurse.  Let  her  sleep.  Havt-  a 
little  strong  beef-tea  leady.  and  give  it  hei-  at  any  hour,  night  or 
(lay,  she  asks  for  it.  l>ut  d(»  not  force  it  on  lu'r,  .  v  you  will  do 
her  more  harm  than  good.     She  had  better  sleep  befitre  she  eats.* 

Mrs.  Lncas  begged  him  to  come  every  morning;  and,  as  In; 
was  going,  she  shook  hands  wMth  him,  and  the  soft  palm 
deposited  a  hard  substance  wi'apped  in  paper.  He  took  it  with 
prolessional  giavity,  and  seeming  unconsciousness  ;  but,  once 
outside  the  hou.se,  went  home  on  wings.  He  ran  np  to  the 
drawing-loom,  and  found  his  wife  seated,  and  ])laying  at  read- 
ing. He  threw  him.s(df  on  his  knees,  and  the  fee  into  her  lap; 
and,  while  she  untohled  the  pai)er  with  an  ejaculation  of  plea- 
sure, he  said,  '  Darling,  the  first  real  patient— the  Hist  real  fee. 
It  is  yours  to  bny  the  new  bonnet.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,'  said  she,  with  her  eyes  glist<!ning.  '  But 
I'm  afraid  one  can't  get  a  tu;vv  bonnet  fit  to  wear — for  a 
guinea.' 

Dr.  Staines  visited  his  little  patient  every  day,  and  received 
his  guinea.  Mrs.  Lucas  also  called  iiim  in  for  her  own  little 
ailments  :  and  they  were  the  best  kind  of  ailments,  being  almost 
imaginary,  there  was  no  limit  to  them. 
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Thru  (li<l  Mrs.  Stnint'->  turn  jealous  ut  licr  hu.il).'UKl.  '  Tlu') 
lu'vcr  ask  nic'  said  hhr  ;   and  I  ain  moped  to  death.' 

'It  is  hard,'  said  ('liristo)»hei-,  sadly.  '  Hut  have  a  litth' 
patience.  Society  will  come  to  you  longlieforo  practice  comet 
to  me.' 

Ahout  two  o'clock  oiU'  aftei'noon  a  carriage  and  pair  drove 
up,  and  a  gorj^'eous  fftytman  deliveicd  a  cai'd,  '  Lady  Cicely 
Trelienie.' 

Of  course  A!rs.  Staines  was  at  home,  and  only  withheld  h^ 
pr(»priety  fn,.n  hounding  into  the  passage  to  meet  lier  school 
fellow.  However,  she  composed  herself  in  the  drawing  room, 
and  ])reseiitly  the  door  was  oj)ene(|,  and  a  very  tall  young  wo- 
man, richly,  l)ut  not  gaily  dre.sscid,  drifteil  into  the  room,  and 
stood  there  a  statue  of  composure. 

liosa  had  risen  to  Hy  to  her;  hut  the  icvta'ence  a  girl  <tt 
eighteen  strikes  into  a  child  of  twelve  hung  ahout  her  still,  ajid 
she  came  timidly  forward,  hlushing  and  s])arkliug,  a  curious 
contrast  in  colour  and  mind  to  her  visitor  ;  for  liady  Cicely 
was  Languoi-  in  |ier>on — her  hair  whitey-hi'own,  her  face  a  Hue 
oval,  but  almo.st  colourless  ;  her  eyes  a  pah;  grey,  her  neck  and 
hands  incomparaldy  white  and  heautiful — a  lymphatic  young 
hidy,  a  live  antidote  to  emotion,  llowevei-,  Kosa's  beauty, 
timidity,  and  undisguised  alh'ctionateneKs  were  .sonu'thing  so 
dilferent  fiom  what  she  was  useil  to  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
that  sh(5  actually  smiled,  and  held  out  both  her  hands  a  litth; 
■way.  Kosa  seize(l  them,  and  imvssed  them  ;  they  let  her,  and 
remained  })assiveand  limp. 

'  Oil,  Lady  Cicely,'  said  liosa,  '  how  kiiul  of  you  to  come.' 

'How  kind  of  you  to  send  to  nu','  was  the  poUte,  but  per- 
fectly cool,  reply.  '  But  how  you  are  gwown,  and — may  1  say 
impwoved  ( — you  la  petite  Lusignau  !  It  is  incwedible,'  lispecl 
her  ladyshij),  veiy  cahnl^'. 

'1  was  oidy  a  child.'  sai<l  iiosa.  '  \'ou  were  always  so  beau- 
tiful and  tall,  and  kind  to  a  little  monkey  like  me.  Oh,  pray 
sit  down,  Lady  Cicely,  and  talk  of  old  times.' 

She  drew  he)-  gently  to  the  sofa,  and  they  sat  down  hand  in 
hand  ;  but  La<ly  Cicely's  high  bred  reserve  made  her  a  \c\j 
}»oor  gossip  about  anything  that  toucheil  herself  and  her  family, 
so  Rosa,  though  no  egotist,  was  <lrawn  into  talking  about  herself 
more  than  she  would  have  done  had  she  deliberately  planned 
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t\\o  convcfsiitiuii.  Iiiit  Iit'i'<^  was  an  old  scIiimiI -frllow,  and  a 
siiii,MiIarly  politf  li>t('ii('i,  himI  sKuiit  cam  •  Ikt  Io\f.  Iicr  n^cimiim 
ha|>j»iiirss,  lit'i  pai  titular  ^Ii•'|'^.  ami  opt-cially  llu-  ciowiiiii-^ 
grirvaiice,  m»  society,  m<»ptMl  to  death,  &(.'. 

La<ly  Cicely,  could  liaidly  undeistaml  the  sentiment  in  a 
woman  who  so  e\idently  loved  her  husl»;ind.  '  Society  !'  said 
she,  after  due  leHcction,  '  why,  it  is  a  hoa.'  (  And  here  I  may 
as  w«'ll  explain  that  Lady  Cicely  .spoke  certain  words  falMdy, 
aii<l  others  ailectedly  ;  and,  as  tor  the  letter  /",  she  could  say  it 
it'  she  made  a  hearty  <'tlort,  liut  was  <^eneially  t(»o  la/.y  to  thiow 
her  h"^  ovei-  it.)  '  Society!  I'm  dw.  iiclied  to  death  with  it,  If 
I  could  only  catch  Mali  like  other  women,  and  lo\«'  somehody, 
I  Would  nuich  rather  have  a  fi'li-iih'fi'  with  him  than  j^oteawini; 
ahout  all  day  and  all  ni.i;ht,  from  one  iniintwisting  cw()wd 
to  anotlit'r.  '  To  l)e  sure,'  said  sho,  pu/zlim^  the  matter  out, 
'  you  areaheauty.  and  would  he  moi'o  looked  at.' 

'  The  idea  !  and  di  no  I  no  :  it  is  not  that.  Hut  even  in  the 
country  we  had  always  .some  society.' 

'  Well,  dyah,  helieve  me,  with  your  appcawancc  you  can 
have  as  much  socit^ty  as  you  please  ;  hut  it  will  l.oa  you  to 
death,  as  it  does  me.  and  then  you  will  h»ng  to  he  left  (juiet 
with  a  sensihie  man  who  |o\fs  you. 

8ai«I  Kosa,  '  when  shidi  I  have  another  fi'ft'-u-li'fr  with  i/mt 
1  wonder  ?  Oh,  it  has  heen  such  a  ctunfort  to  me.  IMess  you 
for  comin^u.  There— 1  wrote  to  Cecil. a,  and  F.mily,  and  Mr.s. 
H(»san(pu't  that  is  now,  and  all  my  sworn  friends,  and  to  think 
of  you  heing  the  only  (tne  to  come — you  that  never  kissed  nie 
but  once,  anian  carl's  dauj^hti'r  into  the  i)ar_:.^ain.' 

'  lla  !  Iia  !  ha  ! ' — Lady  Cicely  actually  laughed  for  once  in  a 
way,  and  did  n(»t  feel  the  effort.  '  As  for  ki.ssing,'  .said  she,  'if 
I  fad  shawt,  fawgive   me.      I  was  nevaa  vewy  tlcmon.stwative. 

'  No  ;  and  I  have  had  a  les.son.  That  Florence  Cole — Flor- 
ence Whiting  that  was,  you  know — was  always  kissing  me,  and 
she  has  turned  out  a  traitor.  I'll  tell  you  all  ahout  her.'  And 
she  <li(l. 

Lady  Cicely   thought  Mr.s.    Staines  a  little  too  unre.served  in 

her  conversation  ;  hut  was  so  charmed   with  her  sweetness  and 

freshness  that  she  kept  up  the  acquaintance,  and  called  on  lu;r 

twice  a-week  during  the   season.     At   first  she  wondered  that 
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her  visits  wore  not  retunuvl  ;  hut    Rosa  let  out  th.vt  she  wa-. 
aHharncd  to  call  on  foot  in  (Jrosvenor  S(|iiare. 

Lady  Cicely  shrui^i^tMl  her  Ix'aiitifnl  shoulders  a  little  at  that , 
but  she  continued  to  do  the  visilin;^,  and  to  enjoy  the  simple, 
innocent  rapture   with  which  she  was  received. 

This  lady's  iiroininciation  (d'  tnany  words  was  false  or  atfec 
ted.  She  said  'good  murning'  for  'good  morning,'  an<l 
turn(!il  other  vowels  into  dipthongs,  and  played  two  or  three 
pranks  with  her  r's,  lint  we  cannot  i)e  all  perfection 
with  her  pronunciation  her  folly  cam*-  to  a  full  st(»p.  1  reall) 
believe  she  lisped  less  ncmsense  and  bad  taste  in  a  year  than 
gome  of  us  artictdate  in  a  day.  To  be  sure,  folly  is  generally 
uttered  in  a  hurry,  and  she  was  too  deiilorably  lazy  to  spoak 
fast  on  any  occasion  whatever. 

One  day  Mrs.  Staines  took  her  upstairs,  and  showed  her  from 
the  b.ick  window  her  husband  jjacing  the  yard,  waiting  for  pa- 
tients. Lady  Cicely  folded  her  arms,  and  contenn)lated  him  ut 
first  with  a  soit  of  zotdogical  curiosity.  (Tenthiman  {iacing  back 
yard,  like  hyena,  she  had  never  seen  before. 

At  last  she  opened  her  mouth  in  a  whisper,  'What  is  he 
doing  ? ' 

'  Wa'iting  for  patients,' 

'  Oh  i  Waiting— for— patients  ? ' 

'  For  patients  tliat  nevei'  come,  atid  never  will  come,' 

'  Cuwious  !  —  How  little  I  know  of  life  I' 

*  It  is  that  all  day,  dear,  or  else  writing. ' 

Lady  Cicely,  with  her  eyes  fi.ved  on  Staines,  made  a  motion 
with  her  hand  that  she  was  attending. 

'  Arul  they  won't  publish  a  word  he  writes.' 

*  Poor  man  ! ' 

'Nice  for  me  ;  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  I  begin  to  understand,'  said  Lady  Cicely,  quietly  ;  and  soon 
after  retired  with  her  invariable  composure. 

Meantime,  Dr  Staines,  like  a  good  husband,  had  thrown  out 
occasional  hitits  to  Mrs  Lucas  that  he  had  a  wife,  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, moped.  More  than  that,  he  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
gret to  her  that  Mrs,  Staines,  being  in  a  neighbourhood  new  to 
him,  sav."  so  little  society  ;  the  more  so,  as  she  was  formed  to 
shiue,  and  had  not  been  used  to  seclusion. 

All  these  hints  fell  dead  on  Mrs,  Lucas.     A  handsome   an«i 
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skilful  (lootor    wan  welcome  to  lu'i  ;  his  vvitV;     that    was  t|uit»' 
arutlhcr  inattrr. 

Hut  (»iu'  < lay  Mrs.  Lucas  saw  Lady  Ciidy  TivIhtiu-'h  cai- 
iia;<e  standing  at  tlu;  door.  The  style  (»t"  tin*  wholr  turnout, 
iraprrssed  her.     SIk;  wondered  whose  it  was. 

On  another  oecasidii  she  saw  it  driv«'  u[».  and  the  lady  get 
nut.  She  recognise<l  her  ;  and  the  v»'ry  next  day  t\\'\>i  pi irrrnuf 
Haiti  adroitly.  '  Xow,  Dr.  Staines,  really  you  ear.'t  he  allowe<l 
to  hide  your  wife  in  this  way.  (Staines  stared.)  Why  not 
introiluce  her  to  nie  next  Wednesday  ?  It  is  my  night.  I 
would  giv(^  a  dinner  expressly  for  her  ;  but  I  <lon't  like  to  do 
that,  while  my  husl)and  is  in  Naples.' 

When  Staines  carried  the  invitation  to  hi.s  wife,  she  wa«  de- 
lighted, and  kissed  liim  with  childish  frankness. 

Hut  the  veiy  next  nittment  she  hecame  thoughtful,  uneasy, 
depressed.      '  Oh,  dear  ;   I've  nothing  to  weai'.  ' 

•Oh  nonsense,  Ko.sa.      Vour  wedding  outfit.' 

'  The  idea  !     I  can't  go  as  a  hride.     It's  not  a  mas(|uerade.' 

'  But  you  have  other  dresse.s.' 

'  All  gone  by,  more  or  less  ;  or  not  fit  for  such  parties  as  >/«/ 
gives.     A  hundred  carriages  ! ' 

'  Hriiig  them  down  ainllet  me  see  them.' 

'Oh,  yes.'  And  the  lady,  who  had  nothing  to  wear,  paraded 
a  very  fair  show  of  dresses. 

Staines  saw  sojnething  to  admire  in  all  of  them.  Mrs.  Staines 
found  more  to  object  to  in  each. 

At  last  he  fell  upon  a  silver  grey  silk,  of  superlative  (piality. 

'  That  !     It  is  as  old  as  the  hills,'  shrieked  Hosa. 

*  It  looks  just  out  of  the  shop.  Come,  tell  the  truth  ;  how 
often  have  you  worn  it.  Vl  ... 

*  1  wore  it  beforh- 1  .\/,.ig  raan-iedt'     .  . ;  , . 

'Ay,  but  how  often  I"'  *  •      .  .    .    " 

'Twice.     Threes  -tines'.  I  beHeve.*"        ■       •        .  •.  •  • 

'I  thought  so.     It'is  aiis  good  as  n(\v.' 

'  But  I  have  had  it  so  long  by  me.  "  I  had' it  two  years  before 
I  made  it  up.' 

'  Wliat  does  that  matter  ?  Do  you  think  the  people  can  tell 
ho>.  long  a  dress  has  been  lurking  in  your  wardrobe  1  This  is 
childish,  Rosa.  There,  with  this  dress  as  good  as  new,  and 
your  beauty,  you  will  be  as  much  admired,  and  perhaps  hated, 
as  your  heart  can  desire. 
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•  I  ain  utVaid  not,'  said  Rosa,  iiai\ely.  •  Oli,  how  I  wish  I  liad 
known  a  week  ago.' 

'  I  am  very  thankful  you  did  not,'  said  Stainos,  drily. 

At  ten  o'clock.  Mis.  Staines  was  nearly  dressed  ;  at  a  quarter 
past  ten  she  demanded  ten  minutes  ;  at  halt'past  ten  she  sought 
a  reprieve;  at  a  ijuarter  to  cltNen,  l)eing  assured  that  the  street 
was  full  of  carriag«'S,  which  had  put  down  at  A[is.  liUcas's  sh<^ 
consented  to  emerge  ;  and  in  a  minute  they  weie  at  the  house. 

They  were  shown  Hist  into  a  cloak-room  and  then  into  a  tea- 
room, and  then  momitod  the  stairs.  Oiu'  servant  took  their 
names,  and)»a\\lfd  them  to  another  foui' yai'ds  oil",  he  to  anocher 
about  as  near,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  edged  themselves  into  the 
room,  not  yet  too  crowded  to  move  in. 

Tiiey  had  not  taken  many  steps,  on  the  chance  of  finding  tlieii 
hostess,  when  a  slight  l)uzz  arose,  and  seemed  to  follow  them. 

llosa  w(»ndered  what  that  was;  ])ut  only  for  a  moment  ;  she 
ol)serv(>d  a  tall,  stout,  a([uiline  woman  tix  an  eye  of  bitter,  dia- 
bolical, malignant  hatre<l  on  her  ;  and,  as  she  advanced,  ugly 
noses  wei'e  cocked  disdainfully,  and  scraggy  shoidders  elevated 
at  the  risk  of  sending  the  bones  through  the  leather,  and  a  tittv-i- 
or  two  shot  after  her.  A  woman's  instinct  gave  her  the  \. 
at  once  ;  the  sexes  had  comi»limented  her  at  sight  ;  eac:i  :/ 
their  way  ;  the  men  with  respectful  admiration  ;  the  women, 
with  tlieii' inflammable  jealousy,  and  ready  hatred  in  another  of 
the  quality  they  value  most  in  themselves.  But  the  country 
girl  was  too  many  for  tliem  :  she  would  neither  see  nor  hear, 
but  moved  sedately  on,  and  cahnly  crushed  them  with  her 
southern  beauty.  Their  dry,  i)owd(^red  faces  could  not  live 
by  the  side  of  her  glowing  skin,  with  nature's  delicate  gloss 
upon  it,  nUd*  the  'ich  blo.jd  ma'iCnng  below  it.  The  got-up 
beauties,- A (\',  vh*'  ma-iontV,*  smci\1(  d  lit-vajly^  to  fade  and  wither 
as  she  ])assed. 

Mrs.' Lu'c.u:  ^ot  to  iVei'^  supp-vs^od' c^  sji^ht  maternal  pang, 
having-dafight»Ms  to  niaYyy,  and  took'herdine  in  a  moment;  here 
was  a  decoy  duck.  Mrs.  Lucas  was  all  graciousness,  made  ac 
quaintance,  and  took  a  little  turn  with  her,  introducing  her  to 
one  or  two  persons  ;  among  the  rest,  to  the  malignant  woman, 
Mrs.  Barr.  Mrs.  Barr,  on  this,  '^eased  to  look  daggers,  and  sub- 
stituted icicles  ;  but,  on  the  hateful  beauty  moving  away, 
dropped  the  icicles,  and  resumed  the  poniards. 
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The  rooms  filN^I  ;  the  boat  bcramc  o]»pr('ssi\r,  and  tlio  niix(3d 
odours  of  tlowrrs,  scents,  and  in'ispiiing  humanity,  sickening. 
Some,  unable  to  boar  it,  tiicklcd  out  of  the  room,  and  sat  all 
down  the  stairs. 

Rosa  began  to  feed  faint.  V\>  eame  a  tall,  spiigbtly  girl, 
whose  pertness  was  redeemed  by  a  certain  (nm/iiiniit',  and  said. 
•  Mr.s.  Staines,  1  btdieve  ]  lam  to  nud<e  myself  agreeable  to 
you.     That  is  the  order  from  headquarters.' 

'  Mi.ss  Lucas,'  said  Staines. 

She  jerked  alittle  otfdiand  ])0w  to  him,  and  said.  '  Will  you 
trust  her  to  me  for  five  minutes  ?' 

'Certainly.'     But  he  did  n<»t  much  like  it. 

Miss  Lucas  carried  her  oti',  and  told  Dr.  Staines,  over  her 
ihoulder,  now  hi'  could  tlirt  to  his  heart's  content. 

'Thank  you,'  said  he,  drily.      '  I'll  await  your  return.' 

•Oh,  there  are  some  much  greater  flirts  here  than  I  am, 
said  the  ready  Miss  Lucas:  and,  whispering  something  in  Mrs. 
Staiiie.s's  ear,  suddeidy  glided  with  her  behind  a  curtain,  pressed 
a  sort  of  button  fixed  to  a  looking.^dass  door.  Tlie  door  oi)ened, 
and  behold  they  wei-e  in  a  delicious  place,  for  Avhieh  1  can 
harilly  find  a  word,  since  it  was  a  boudoir  an<l  a  conservatory 
in  one  :  a  large  octagon,  the  walls  lined  from  fioor  to  ceiling 
with  looking-glasses  of  moderate  width,  at  intervals,  and  with 
creepers  that  covered  the  intervening  spaces  of  the  wall,  and 
were  trained  so  as  to  break  the  outline  of  the  glasses,  without 
greatly  clouding  the  reflection.  Ferns,  in  great  variety,  were 
grouped  in  a  deep  crescent,  and  in  the  bight  of  this  green  bay 
were  a  small  table  and  chairs.  As  there  were  no  hot  house 
plants,  the  temperature  was  very  cool,  compared  with  the  reek- 
ing oven  they  had  escaped  ;  and  a  little  fountain  bubl)led,  and 
fed  a  little  meandering  ^nittei  that  trickled  away  among  the 
ferns;  it  ran  crystal  clear  over  little  bi-ight  ]»ebbles  and  shells. 
It  did  not  ahvays  run,  you  understand  ;  but  Miss  Lucas  turned 
a  secret  taj),  and  started  it. 

'Oh,  how  heavenly  !'  said  liosa,  with  a  sigh  of  lelief ;  'and 
how  good  of  you  to  bring  me  here.' 

'  Yes ;  by  rights  I  ought  to  have  waited  till  you  fainted. 
But  there  is  no  making  acquaintance  among  all  those  people. 
Mamma  will  ask  such  crowds  ;  one  is  like  a  fly  in  a  glue-pot.' 

Miss  Lucas  had  good  nature,   smartness,  and  animal  spirits  ; 
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hence  arose  a  vivacity  aiul  Hiioncy  thnt  were  often  amusing,  and 
passed  for  vt;ry  clever.  Reserve  .slie  liad  none  ;  woidd  talk 
about  .strangi^rs,  or  friends,  herself,  her  mother,  her  (rod,  and 
tlic!  last  hulloon-singer,  in  a  breath.  At  a  hint  from  Kosa,  she 
told  her  who  the  lady  in  the  pink  dress  was,  and  tlu;  lady  in 
the  violet  velvet,  and  so  on  ;  for  each  lady  wa«  defined  by  her 
dress,  and,  more  or  less,  quizzed  by  this  show-woman,  not  ex- 
actly out  of  malice,  but  because  it  is  smarter  and  more  natural 
to  di'cry  than  to  prai.se,  and  a  little  mcilixoncc  is  the  spice  to 
gdssip,  belongs  to  it,  as  mint-sauce  to  lamb.  So  they  chattered 
away,  and  were  pleased  with  each  other,  and  made  friends,  and 
there,  in  cool  grot,  quite  forgot  the  suft'erings  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  adjacent  Turkish  bath,  yclept  Society.  It  was 
Kosa  who  lii-st  recollected  herself  '  Will  not  Mrs.  Lucas  be 
angry  with  me,  if  I  keep  you  all  to  myself,' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  must  go  into  the  hotliouse  again. 
I  like  the  greenhou.se  best,  with  such  a  nice  companion.' 

They  .slijiped  noi.selessly  into  the  throng  again,  and  wriggled 
about,  j\fiss  ]iUca.s  [»res<'nting  her  new  friend  to  several  ladies 
and  genthiuien. 

Presently  Staines  found  them,  and  then  Miss  Lucas  wriggled 
away  and,  in  due  course,  the  room  was  thinned  by  many  guests 
driving  off  home,  or  to  balls,  nnd  other  receptions,  and  Dr. 
Staines  and  Mrs.  Staines  went  home  to  the  Bijou.  Hero  the 
physician  prescribed  bed  ;  but  the  lady  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing,  until  she  had  talked  it  all  over.  So  they  compared 
notes,  and  Rosa  told  him  how  well  .she  had  got  on  with  Miss 
Liicas,  and  made  a  friendship.  '  But  for  that,'  said  she,  '  I 
should  be  .sorry  1  went  among  those  people,  such  a  dowdy.' 

'  Dowdy  ! '  said  Staines.  '  Why  you  stormed  the  town  ;  you 
were  the  great  success  of  the  night,  and,  for  all  I  know,  of  the 
season.'  The  wretch  delivered  this  with  unbecoming  indifference. 

'  It  is  too  bad  to  mock  me,  Christie.     Where  were  your  eyes?' 

'  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  were  one  on  each  side 
of  my  nose.' 

'Yes,  but  some  people  are  all  eyes,  and  no  eyes.' 

*I  scorn  the  imputation;  try  me.' 

'Very  well.  Then  did  you  .see  that  lady  in  .sky-blue  eilk,  em- 
broidered with  flowers  and  flounced  with  white  velvet,  and  the 
corsage  point  lace  ;  and  oh,  such  emeralds?' 
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•  I  (lid  ,  u  tall,  skinny  uoinan,  with  eyes  resemhliiig  hei- 
jt'wels  in  colour,  though  not  in  hrightnoss.' 

'  Never  mind  her  eyes  ;  it  is  lier  dress  1  am  speaking  of. 
Kx(iuisite  ;  and  what  a  coifi'ure  I  Well,  did  you  see  her  in  the 
itiack  A'elvet,  trimnicd  so  dcej)  with  Chantilly  lac(%  wave  on 
wave,  and  her  head-dress  of  crimson  flowers,  and  such  a  rivihyf 
oi  ilianionds  ;  oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear!' 

•  I  did,  love.  The  room  was  an  oven,  but  her  lubicund  face 
and  snlfocating  costume  mad(!  it  seem  a  furnace.' 

•  Stuff  !  Well,  (lid  you  see  the  lady  in  the  corn-coloured  silk. 
and  ]iop}>ies  in  her  hair  V 

•  Of  cour.se  1  did.  C-eres  in  ])erson.  She  made  me  feel  very 
hot,  too  ;  but  I  cooled  myself  at  l;er  pale,  sickly  face.' 

•  Never  mind  their  faces  ;  that  is  not  the  point.' 

•Oh,  excuse  me  ;  it  is  always  a  point  with  us  benighted  males 
all  eyes  and  no  eyes.' 

Well,  then,  the  lady  in  white,  with  cherry-velvet  bands,  and 
a  white  tunic  looped  with  crimson,  and  head-dress  of  white 
illusion,  'ila  vicrgc,  1  think  th(^y  call  it.' 

•It  was  very  refreshing;  and  adapted  to  that  awful  atmos- 
phere. It  was  the  nearest  api»roach  to  nudity  1  ever  saw,  even 
amongst  fashionable  peo])lt\' 

•It  was  lovely;  and  then  that  superb  figure  in  white  dhision 
and  gold,  with  all  those  narrow  flounces  over  her  slip  of  white 
silk  glao',  and  a  wreath  of  white  flowers,  with  gold  wheat-ears 
an  ingst  them,  in  her  hair  ;  and  oh !  oh  !  oh  !  her  pearls, 
Oriental,  and  as  big  as  almonds  ! ' 

'  And  oh !  oh!  oh!  her  nose  !  reddish,  and  as  long  as  a  wood- 
cock's.' 

'Noses!  noses  !  stupid  !  That  is  not  what  strikes  you  first 
in  a  woman  dressed  like  an  angel.' 

'AVell,  if  you  were  to  run  up  against  that  one,  as  I  nearly 
did,  her  nose  vxmld  be  the  thing  that  would  strike  you  first. 
Nose!  it  was  a  rostrum  !  the  spear-head  of  (Joliah.' 

'  Now,  don't,  Christopher.  This  is  no  laughing  matter.  Do 
you  mean  you  were  not  ashamed  of  your  wife?     I  was.' 

'  No,  T  was  not ;  you  had  but  one  rival  ;  a  very  young  lady, 
wise  be  .  e  her  age ;  a  blonde,  with  violet  eyes.  She  was 
dressed  in  light  mauve-coloured  silk,  without  a  single  flounce, 
or  any   other  tomfoolery  to  fritter   away  the  sheen  and  colour 
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of  an  exquisite  matoiial  ;  lur  sunny  hair  wa.>r  anothor  wave  of 
(•(jl<»ur.  wicatlu'fl  wit'  a  tliin  line  of  white  jessamine  flowers 
ch»sely  w(»ven,  tliat  h^  t  nted  tiie  air.  This  j^'irl  \va.-  the  moon  of 
that  assembly,  and  you  were  the  sun.' 

*  I  never  even  saw  her.' 

'Eyes,  and  no  eyes.  She  saw  you,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  a 
beautiful  cn-aturel  "  for  T  hearo  lier.  As  for  tiie  ohl  stagers, 
whom  you  a<hnire  so,  tlieir  faces  were  all  clogged  with  dov  der, 
the  pores  stoppecl  uj),  the  true  ti^xture  of  the  skin  abolished. 
They  looked  dowinight  Jiasty,  whenever  you  or  that  young  girl 
passed  Vn'  them.  Then  it  was  you  saw  to  what  a  frightful  ex- 
tent women  are  got  u])  in  our  day,  even  young  women.  No, 
Rosa,  dress  can  do  little  for  you  ;  you  have  beauty— real  beauty.' 

*  H«'auty  !     That  i)asses  unnoticed,  unless  one  is  well-dressed.' 
'Then  what  an  obscure  pair  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the 

Venus  de  Medicis  nuist  be.' 

*  Oh  !  they  are  dressed — in  marble.' 
Christopher  Staines  then  smiled 

'  Well  done,'  said  he,  admiringly.  '  That  /.s  a  knock-down 
blow.  So  now  you  have  silenced  your  husband,  go  you  to  bed 
directly.  1  can't  afford  you  diamonds  ;  so  1  will  take  care  of 
that  little  insign.ficant  trifle,  your  beauty.' 

Mrs.  Staines  and  JNIrs.  Lucas  exchanged  calls,  and  soon  Mrs. 
Staines  couM  no  longer  complain  she  was  out  of  the  world. 
Mrs  Lucas  invited  her  to  every  party,  because  her  beauty  was 
an  instrument  of  attraction  she  knew  how  to  use  ;  and  Miss 
Lucas  took  a  downright  fancy  to  her ;  drove  her  in  the  Park, 
and  on  Sundays  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  just  beginning  to 
be  fashionable. 

The  Lucases  rented  a  box  at  the  opera,  and  if  it  was  not  let 
at  the  library  by  six  o'clock,  and  if  other  engagements  per- 
mitted, word  was  sent  round  to  Mrs.  Staines,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  opera.  She  began  almost  to 
live  at  the  Luca.ses,  and  to  be  oftener  fatigued  than  moped. 

Th<^  usual  order  of  things  was  inverted  ;  the  maiden  lady 
educated  the  matron  ;  for  Miss  Lucas  knew  all  about  every- 
body in  the  Park,  honourable  or  dishonourable  ;  all  the  scan- 
dals, and  all  the  flirtations  ;  and  whatever  she  knew,  she  related 
point-blanc.     Being  as  inquisitive  as  voluble,  she  soon  learned 
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how  \?rs.  Staines  Jind  lu-r  husbaiwl  wcro  situat«Ml.  Slu-  took 
upon  her  to  advise  her  in  many  things,  ami  especially  impressed 
u})()n  her  tiiat  Dr.  Staines  must  keep  a  earriaL;e,  if  lie  want«-d 
to  get  oil  in  medicine.  This  piece  of  advice  accorded  so  well 
with  liosa's  wishes,  that  she  urged  it  on  her  husUand  again 
and  again. 

He  ohjocted  that  no  money  was  coming  in,  and  thej-efore  it 
would  be  insane  to  add  to  their  ex[)enses.  Kosa  persisted,  and 
at  last  worried  Staines  with  her  impoitunity.  He  began  to 
give  rather  short  answers.  Then  slu^  (pioted  Aliss  Lucas  against 
him.  He  treated  the  authority  with  niaiked  contem|)t;  and 
then  Kosa  fired  up  a  I'ttle.  Then  Staines  held  hi.-  ])eace;  but 
did  not  buy  a  carriage  to  visit  his  no  patients. 

So,  at  last,  llosa  complained  to  Lady  Cicely  Tndierne,  and 
made  her  the  judge  between  her  husband  and  herself. 

Lady  Cicely  drawled  out  a  ])rompt  but  polite  refusal  to  play 
that  part.  All  that  could  be  elicited  from  her,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  was,  "Why  quail  with  your  husbaiulabout  acaw- 
wige ;  he  is  your  best  fwiend.' 

*  Ah,  that  he  i.s,'  said  Rosa;  '  but  Miss  Lucas  is  a  good  friend 
and  she  knows  the  world.    We  don't;  neither  Clirist()})h(?r  nor  L' 

So  she  continued  to  nag  at  her  husband  about  it,  and  to  say 
that  he  was  throwing  his  only  chance  away. 

Galled  as  he  was  by  neglect,  this  was  irritating,  and  at  last, 
he  could  not  help  telling  hei"  she  was  unreasonable.  'You 
lead  a  gay  life,  and  I  a  sad  one.  I  consent  to  this,  and  let  you 
go  about  with  these  Lucases,  because  you  were  so  dull;  but  you 
should  not  consult  them  in  our  private  at!airs.  Their  interfer- 
ence is  indelicate  and  improper.  I  will  not  set  up  a  carriage 
till  1  have  patients  to  visit.  1  am  sick  of  seeing  our  capital 
dwindle,  and  no  income  created.  I  will  never  set  up  a  carriage 
till  I  have  taken  a  hundred-guinea  fee.' 

*0h !  then  we  shall  go  sjdashing  through  the  mud  all  our  days.' 

'Or  ride  in  a  cab,'  said  Christopher,  with  a  quiet  doggeduess 
that  left  no   hope  of  his  yielding. 

One  afternoon  Miss  Lucas  called  for  Mrs.  Staines  to  drive  in 
the  park,  but  did  not  come  up  stairs;  it  was  an  engageraimt, 
•And  she  knew  Mrs.  Staines  would  be  ready,  or  nearly.  Mrs. 
Staines,  not  to  keep  her  waiting,  came  down  rather  hastily,  aad, 
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in  the  very  ))a«sa<<«',  wliippcd  out  of  her  pocket  .1  little  j^lass, 
and  a  little  po\v(l«'i-|)iiH',  aiul  ftuHcd  lu'r  face  all  over  in  a  trice. 
Sh(;  was  then  goinj^ out;  hut  her  hushand  called  her  into  the 
.study,  'Rosa,  my  dear,'  said  he,  'you  are  going  out  with  a 
dirty  face.' 

'Oh!'  critd  she,  'j^ivrnic  a  glass.' 

'Then;  is  no  .icrd  of  that  All  that  you  want  is  a  basiii 
and  sonio  nic(^  lain-water.     I  keep  a  little  rcservoii- of  it.' 

He  then  handed  her    the    same  with  gicat  i)olit«'ness.     She 
looked  in  his  ey(\  ami  saw  that  he  was  not  to  he  trifled  witli 
She  complied  like  a  lanilt,    and    the  lieaveidy  colour  and  velvet 
gloss  that  resulted  were  admiral)le. 

He  kissed  her,  and  said,  'Ah!  now  you  are  my  Kosa  again 
Oblige  me  hy  handing  over  that  powder-pull  to  me.'  She 
looke<l  vexed,  hut  complied.  '  When  you  come  back,  I  will 
tell  you  why.' 

*  Yon  ar<>  a  pest,'  .said  Mr.s.  Staines,  and  so  joined  her  friend, 
rosy  with  rain-water  aiul  a  rub. 

'Dear  me,  how  handsome  you  look  to-day,'  was  Miss  Lucas'> 
first  remark. 

Kosa  never  di-eamed  that  rain-water  and  a  rub  could  be  the 
cause  of  hei   looking  so  well. 

'It  is  my  tiresome  husband,'  said  she.     'He  objects  to  pow 
der,  and  has  taken  away  my  puff.' 

'  And  you  stood  that  V 

'Obliged  to.' 

'Why,  you  poor-spirited  little  creature,  I  .should  like  to  see 
a  husband  presume  to  interfere  with  me  in  those  things. 
Here,  take  mnie.' 

Kosa  hesitated  a  little.     'Well — no — I  think  not.' 

Miss  Lucas  lauglnxl  at  her,  and  quizzed  her  so  on  allowing 
a  man  to  interfei-e  in  such  sacred  things  as  dress  and  cosmetics, 
that  she  came  back  irritated  with  her  husband,  and  gave  him  a 
short  answer  or  two.     Then    he  asked   what  was  the  matter. 

'  You  treat  me  like  a   child  -taking   away   my   very  puftV 

'  I  treat  you  like  a  beautiful  flower,  that  no  bad  gardener 
shall  wither  whilst  I  am  here.' 

*  What  nonsense  !  How  could  that  wither  me  ?  It  is  only 
violet  powder — what  they  put  on  babies.' 

'  And  who  aie  the  Herods  that  put  it  on  babies? ' 
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'Their  own  mothors  tliat  love  thorn  ten  times  more  than  the 

fathers  do.' 

•And  kill  a  hundred  of  them  for  one  a  man  ever  kills. 
.Mothers  ! — the  most  whole.sale  homicides  in  the  nation.  We 
will  ('.Kumino  your  violet-powder:  brin;:?  it  down  hen*.' 

While  she  was  gone  he  sent  for  a  lireakfast-eujiful  of  Hour. 
and  when  slie  came  l>a('k  he  had  his  scales  out,  and  heg:.;ed  In'r 
to  put  a  teas{)oonful  of  Hour  into  one  scale  and  of  violet-powder 
into  another.  The  Hour  kicked  the  heam,  as  Homer  expresties 
himself. 

Put  another  spoonful  of  Hour.' 

The  one  spoonful  of  violet-[)Owdcr  outweighe<l  the  two  of 
Hour. 

'Now,'  said  Staines.  •  does  not  that  show  you  th(^  presence  of 
a  mineral  in  your   vegetable  powder?     I  suppose  they  tell  you 
it  is  made  of  white  violets  dritMl.  and   trit'irated  in  a  diamond 
mill.     Let  us  find  out  what  metal  it  is.      We  need  not  go  very 
il!M'[)  into  chemistry  for  that.'     He  then  applied  a  simple  test. 
and(l(!tected  the    ])resence    of  lead  in  large  quantities.     Then 
he  lectured  her:   Invisible  jierspiration  is  a  process  of  nature 
necessary  to  health  and  to  life.     The   skin    is  made  porous  for 
that  })uri)ose.     You  can    kill  anybody   in   an   hour  or  two  by 
closing   the  pores.     A   certain  infalliidt!  ass,   called  Pope  Leo 
XII.  killed  a  little  boy  in  two  hours,    by  gilding  him  to  adorn 
the  pageant  of  his  first  procession   as  pope.      But  what  is  death 
to  the  whole  body  must  be  injurious  to  a  part.     What  madness 
then,  to  clog  the  pores  of  so  large  and  important  a  surface  as 
the  face,  and  check  the  invisible  perspiration  :  how  much  more  to 
in?<ert  lead  into  your  system  every  day  of  your  life ;  accumulative 
poison,  and  one  so  deadly  and  so  subtle,  that  the  Sheffield  tile-cut 
ters  die  in  their  prime,  from  merely  hammering  on  aleaden  anvil. 
And  what  do  you  gain  by  tliis  suicidal  habit?     No  plum  has  a 
sweeter  bloom  or  more  delicious  texture  than  tlie  skin  of  your 
young  face  ;  but  this  mineral  filth  hides  that  delicate  texture,  and 
snbstitutes  a  dry,  uniform  appearance,  more  like  a  certain  kind  of 
leprosy    than    health.     Nature    made    your   face;  the  rival   of 
peaches,  roses,  lilies;  and  you  say  "No  ;  I  know  better  than  my 
creator  and  my  God  ;  my  face  shall  be  like  a  dusty  miller's." 
Go  into  any  Hour-mill,  and    there  you   will  see  men  with  faces 
exactly  like  your  friend  Miss  Lucas's.     But  before  a  miller  goes 
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to  his  .swcctliciirt,  lie  ahviiVH  uuslifs  lii>  ta<f.  N'oii  la<lii'.> 
would  ii('V(  r  ^t't  ii  inillcr  il(»\vii  to  yoiii' It'Vt'l  in  hiaiiis.  It  is  a 
niiller'.s  ilirlii  t"ac<;  our  luonoinaiiiacs  of  woini'ii  imitate,  nut  tli»' 
face  a  inillcr  goes  a-couitin;;  witii.' 

'  La!  what  a  hx-^^  about  iiotiiiii^  I 

'  About  nothing  !  Is  your  ln-alth  nothing/  Is  your  beauty 
jiothing/  W't'll,  then,  it  will  cost  you  nothing  to  promise  me 
never  to  ]»ut  powder  on  your  face  again.' 

'  Very  well,  1  promise.     Now  what  will  you  do  for  m(^  "?  ' 

'  Woik  for  you — wiite  for  you  —suffer  for  you-  -bti  .self-deny- 
ing for  you  and  «'Ven  give  myself  the  pain  of  disappointing 
you  now  and  then — looking  foiward  to  the  time  when  1  shall 
be  able  to  .say  "  Yes  "  to  eveiythiiig  you  ask  me.  Ah  !  child, 
you  little  know  what  it  costs  me  to  say  "  No"  to  ymi. 

Rosa  put  her  arms  round  him,  and  accjuiesced.  Slu^  was  one 
of  those  who  go  with  the  last  speaker  ;  hut,  for  that  very 
reason,  the  eternal  companioushij)  of  so  flighty  and  tlirty  a  girl 
as  Miss  Lucas  was  in  jurious  to  hei-. 

One  day  Laily  Cicely  Treheine  was  sitting  with  Mrs  Staines, 
smiling  languidly  at  her  talk,  and  occasionally  drawling  out  a 
little  plain  good  sense,  when  in  came  Miss  J^ucas,  with  her 
tongue  well  hung,  as  usual,  and  dashed  into  twenty  topics  in 
ten  minutes. 

This  young  lady  in  her  discourse  was  like  those  little  oily 
beetles  you  see  in  small  ponds,  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in 
tacking — confound  them  ! — generally  at  right  angles.  What 
they  are  in  navigation  was  ^Iiss  Lucas  in  conversation  :  tacked 
so  eternally  from  topic  to  topic,  that  no  man  on  earth,  and  not 
every  woman,  could  follow  her. 

At  the  sight  and  sound  of  her  Lady  Cicely  congealed  and 
stiffened.  Easy  and  unpretending  with  Mrs.  iStaines,  she  Avas 
all  dignity  and  even  majesty,  in  the  presence  of  this  chatterbox ; 
Jind  the  smoothness  with  which  the  transtiguration  was  accom- 
plished marked  that  accomplished  actress  the  highbred  woman 
of  the  world. 

Rosa,  better  able  to  estimate  the  change  of  manner  than 
Miss  Lucas  was,  who  did  not  know  how  little  this  Sawny  was 
afflicted  with  misplaced  dignity,  looked  wistfully  and  distressed 
at  her.  Lady  Cicely  smiled  kindly  in  reply,  rose,  without 
seeming  to  hurry — catch  her  condescending  to  be  rude  to  Char- 
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lottc  Tjucas-  and  took  licr  (Icpartmv  u'itli  a  profoniitl  and  most 
gracious  ciutsy  to  the  hi«ly  wlio  had  dri"t'ii  Iht  away. 

Mrs.  Staines  saw  liff  (lo\vii.>tairs,  and  said,  nicridly,  '  I  a'n 
afraid  you  do  not  like  my  friend  Miss  Lucas.  Slie  is  a  ;.;reat 
rattle,  hut  so  <j;oudnatuied  and  clever.' 

Lady  Cicely  sli()(»k  lier  hea<l.  '  Clevaa  people  don't  talk  so 
nuicli  noi'sense  hefoi-e  stan^aas.' 

•  Oil  dear  ! '  said  llosa.     '  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  like  her.' 

*  Do  ijoa  like  her  ? ' 

'Lideed  I  do  ;  hut  I  sliall  not,  if  she  drives  an  older  friend 
away.' 

'  iN[y  dyah,  I'm  not  easily  dwiven  from  tlioj-e  1  estiM-m.  Hut 
you  undastand  that  is  not  a  woman  for  me  to  mispwonownce 
my  *' all's "  hefaw — NOH  foh  you  TO  makk  a  Mos{t>r  FwriONn 
OF— Rosa  St.vinks.' 

She  said  this  with  a  sudden  maternal  solemnity  and  kind 
iiess  that  contrasted  nohly  and  stran<;ely  with  her  yea  nay  style, 
and  Mrs.  Staines  rcmeml)ereil  the  words  years  after  they  vvero 
spoken. 

It  so  happened  that  after  this  Mrs.  Staines  received  no  more 
visits  from  liady  Cicely  for  some  time,  and  that  ve.xed  her. 
She  knew  her  sex  enouiih  to  he  aware  that  they  are  verj 
jealous,  and  she  ))ermitted  herself  to  thiidv  that  this  hi<^hminded 
Sawny  was  jealous  of  Miss  Lucas. 

This  idea,  founded  on  a  ^t'^eral  estimate  of  her  sex,  was  dis- 
pelled l)y  a  ^('W  lines  from  f^ady  Cicely,  to  say  her  family  and 
herself  were  in  (h'e[)  distress  ;  her  brother,  Lord  Aycouyh,  lay 
dying  from  an  accident. 

Then  Rosa  was  all  remorse,  and  ran  down  to  Staines  to  tell 
him.  She  found  him  with  an  oi)en  letter  ni  his  hand.  It  was 
from  Dr.  Barr,  and  on  the  same  subject.  The  doc'tor,  who  had 
always  been  friendly  to  him,  inviteil  him  to  come  (iown  at  once 
to  llallowtree  Hall,  in  Huntinj^donshiie,  to  a  consultation. 
There  was  a  friendly  intimation  to  start  at  once,  as  the  patient 
might  die  any  moment. 

Husband  and  wife  embraced  each  other  in  a  tumult  of  sur- 
prised thankfulness.  A  few  necessaries  were  thrown  into  a 
carpet-bag,  and  Dr.  Staines  was  soon  whirled  into  Huntingdon- 
shire. Having  telegraphed  beforehand,  he  was  met  at  the  sta- 
tion by  the  earl's  carriage  and  people,  and  driven  to  the  liall. 
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He  Wiis  icct'ivcfl  l)y  an  old,  silver  haiif(l  hiitlrr,  looking  ven 
sad,  who  contluctt-Ml  him  to  a  bomloii'  ;  and  then  wont  and 
tappt'd  <;«'ntly  at  tht;  door  ot"  thi-  patii-nt's  looni.  It  \va^ 
opriH'd  and  shnt  vt'i-y  softly,  and  Lady  Cicely,  dressed  in  hhuk, 
and  looking  pah-r  than  ever,  came  into  the  room. 

'  Dr.  Staines,  I  think  ?' 

lie  l)owe<l. 

*  Thank  you  for  coming  so  promptly.  Di.  Barr  is  gone.  I 
fear  he  thinks  he  thinks— Oh,  I)octor  Staines — no  signs  ot 
life  but  in   his  po(jr  hands,  that  keep  moving  night  and  day.' 

Staines  looked  very  grave  at  that.  Lady  Cicely  observed  it. 
and,  faint  at  heart,  could  say  no  more,  but  led  the  way  to  tin- 
sick  room. 

There  in  a  spacious  chambei",  lighted  by  a  grand  oritrl  win 
(low  and  two  side  windows,  lay  rank,  title,  wealth,  and  youth 
stricken  down  in  a  moment  by  a  common  accident.  The  sutfercr's 
face  was  bloodless,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  no  signs  of  life  but  in 
his  tluunbs,  and  they  kept  working  with  strange  regularity. 

In  the  room  were  a  nurse  and  the  surgeon  ;  the  neighbour- 
ing physician,  who  had  called  in  Doctor  Barr,  had  just  paid  hi> 
visit,  and  gone  away. 

Lady  Cicely  introduced  Dr.  Staines  and  Mr.  White,  and  then  Dr. 
Staines  stood  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  patient  in  profound  silence. 

Lady  Cicely  scanned  his  countenance  searchingly,  and  wa> 
struck  with  tlic  extraordinary  power  and  intensity  it  assumed 
in  examining  the  patient  ;  but  the  result  was  not  encouiaging. 
Dr.  Staines  looked  grave  and  gloomy. 

At  last,  without  removing  his  eye  from  the  recumbent  figuiv, 
he  said  quietly  to  Mr.  White,  '  Thrown  from  his  horse,  sir.' 

'Horse  fell  on  him.  Dr.  Staines.' 

'  Any  visible  injuries  ] ' 

*  Yes.  Severe  contusions,  and  a  rib  broken  and  pressed  upon 
the  lungs.     I  replaced  and  set  it.     Will  you  see  1 ' 

*  If  you  please.' 

He  examined  and  felt  the  patient,  and  said  it  had  been  ablv 
done. 

Then  he  was  silent  and  searching. 

At  last  he  spoke  again.  '  The  motion  of  the  thumbs  corr*- 
sponds  exactly  with  his  pulse.' 

'  Is  that  so,  sir  1 ' 
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'  It  is.  The  ciibc  is  without  m  parallel  Ili'W  l(ni<:  Hu^  bf 
ht't'ii  so  i ' 

'Neaily  a  week.' 

'  Iinpo-.sihlo  ! ' 

'  it  is  so,  sir.' 

Lady  Cicfly  coiifiniit'(l  this. 

'  All  tlio  betttT.' said  !)r.  StaiiU's,  upon  lottcction.  'Well, 
sir,'  said  ho,  'the  vishlo  injuries  haviiii^  been  ably  relieved,  I 
shall  look  another  way  for  the  cause.'  Then,  after  another 
pause,  *  I  must  have  his  lu'ail  shaved.' 

Lady  Cicely  demurred  a  little  to  this  ;  but  Dr.  Staines  stood 
tinn,  and  his  lordship's  valet  undertook  the  job. 

Staines  directed  him  where  to  bej^dn  ;  and  when  he  hud 
made  a  circular  tonsure  on  the  top  of  the  head,  had  it  sponged 
with  tepid  water. 

'  I  thought  so,'  said  he.  •  Here  is  the  mischief ;'  and  he 
pointed  to  a  very  slight  indentation  on  the  left  side  of  the  pia 
mater.  '  Observe,'  said  he,  '  there  is  no  corresponding  inden- 
tation on  the  other  side.  Underneath  this  tritling  depression  a 
minute  piece  of  bone  is  doubtless  pressing  on  the  most  sensi 
live  part  of  the  bi'ain.      He  must  be  trephiiied.' 

Mr.  White's  eyes  sparkled. 

'  You  are  a  hosi>ital  surgeon,  sir  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Dr.  Staines.     I  have  no  fear  of  the  operation.' 

*  Then  I  hand  the  patient  over  to  you.  The  case  at  present 
is  entirely  surgical.' 

White  was  driven  home,  and  soon  returned  witli  the 
requisite  instruments.  The  operation  was  neatly  performed 
and  then  Lady  Cicely  was  called  in,  She  came  trembling  , 
her  brother's  fingers  were  still  working,  but  not  so  regularly. 

'  That  is  only  habit,'  said  Staines  ;  '  it  will  soon  leave  oft, 
now  the  cause  is  gone.' 

And,  truly  enough,  in  about  five  minutes  the  fingers  became 
quiet.  The  eyes  became  human  next,  and  within  half  an  hour 
"fter  the  operation,  the  Earl  gave  a  little  sigh. 

Lady  Cicely  clasped  her  hands,  and  uttered  a  little  cry  ot 
delight. 

'  'This  will  not  do,'  said  Staines.  '  I  shall  have  you  scream 
ing  when  he  speaks.' 

Oh,  Dr.  Staines,  will  he  evev  speak  ? ' 
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'  I  think  HO  ;  ainl  very  s«ion.     So  be  on  your  p;uiir<l.' 
Tliiw   stiaiiyr   smir   rcadicl  its  rjimax  soon  after  by    the 
Karl  sayin;^.  (jiiiftly. 

•  An*  lid- knees  Idokc,  Tom  (' 

Lady  Cicely  uttered  a  litth-  sereani,  l)Ut  inntantly  .sup- 
pressed it. 

•  No,  my  Lord,'  said  Staines,  .smartly  ;  '  oidy  iiiblted  u  hit. 
You  can  ^o  to  .sleep,  my  liortl.      I'll  take  care  (tf   the  maro.' 

•  All  ri;^l:t,'  .said  his  lordship  ;  and  composed  himself  to 
slumh(;r. 

Doctor  Staines,  at  the  earnost  ro(|UOs't  of  Lady  Ciciely, 
stayed  all  nii^ht  ;  and  in  course  of  the  day  advise(l  her  how  to 
nur.s(Mhe  patu'ut,  sinc«'  both  physician  and  surgeon  hud  doiip 
with  him. 

He  said  the  |>atient's  brain  mi;^ht  be  irritable  f(usomo  day.s. 
and  no  woman  in  silk  dresses,  (ir  ciiiioline,  or  creakinj^  shot^s. 
must  enter  the  room.  He  told  her  the  nurse  was  evidently  a 
cUiinsy  W(jinan,  and  would  be  letting  things  fall.  She  had  bet 
ter  get  some  old  soldier  used  to  nursing.  *  And  <lon't  whisper 
in  the  room,'  said  he  ;  '  nothing  irritates  them  worse  ;  and 
don't  let  atiyl)ody  play  a  piano  within  hearing  ;  but  in  a  day 
or  two  you  may  try  him  with  slow  and  continuous  music  on  tlio 
tlute  or  violin  if  you  like.  Don't  touch  his  bed  suddeidy  . 
don't  sit  or  lean  on  it.  Dole  sunlight  into  his  room  l)y  degrees  ; 
and  when  he  can  bear  it,  drench  him  with  it.  never  miml 
wliat  the  old  school  tell  you.  AI)out  these  things  they  know  ;i 
good  deal  less  than  nothing. 

Lady  Cicely  received  all  this  like  an  oracle. 

The  cure  was  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Barr,  and  he  was  refjuestod 
to  settle  the  fe(\  lie  was  not  the  man  lo  undersell  the  profes- 
sion, and  was  jealous  of  nobody,  having  a  large  practice,  and  ii 
very  wealtiiy  wife.  So  he  telegraphed  back — '  Fifty  guinea.s. 
and  a  guiut'a  a  mile  from  fiondon.' 

So,  as  Christopher  Staines  sat  at  an  early  breakfast,  with  tho 
carriage  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  train,  two  notes  weio 
brought  him  on  a  salver. 

They  were  botii  tlirected  by  Larly  Cicely  Treherne.  One  o\ 
them  contained  a  few  kind  and  feeling  words  of  gratitude  and 
esteem  ;  the  other,  a  cheque,  drawn  by  the  Earl's  steward,  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 
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Hebnwl,.,!  up  to  LuM.I,,,,.  a,„l  tol.l  it  all  to  Rosa.  She 
spaiklrd  witli  pn.lr,  -MWrUou,  aii.l  j..y. 

'  N.»u-,  who  suys  you  an;  not  a  K<'niu.s  ?'  «ho  crie.l.  '  A  Inwi- 
•l'.;:<l  ■m.    thirty  K.iiiu;i.s  tor  one.  iw  I     Now,  if  you  lov.  your 

VVlU,.  ii>  .sllr  luvr.  yuU     -you  will  set  U].  a  l.r..l.;,M,ain  ' 
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CHAPTER   VIIT. 

fji.  STAINES  hoijj^^efl  leave  to  (listin<j;uisli  :  he  liad  not, 
Jll^n  said  lie  would  set  up  a  carriti^e  at  the  first  one  hun- 
f^vj!;*  dred  guinea  fee,  but  only  that  he  would  not  set  up  one 
^Iri^  before.  There  are  misguided  people  who  call  this  logic : 
""'  })ut  L'osa  called  it  equivocating,  and  urged  it  so  warmly 
that  at  last  he  burst  out,  '  AMio  can  go  on  forever  saying  "  no," 
to  the  only  creature  lie  loves  % ' — and  caved.  In  forty-eight 
hours  more  a  brougham  waited  at  Mrs.  Staines's  door.  The 
servant  engaged  to  drive  it  was  Andrew  Pearman,  a  bachelor, 
and,  hitlKjrto,  an  under-groom.  He  readily  consented  to  be 
coachman,  and  do  domestic  work  as  well.  So  Mrs.  Staines  had 
a  man-servant  as  well  as  a  carriage. 

Ere  long,  three  or  four  patients  called,  or  wrote,  one  after 
the  other.  These  Rosa  set  down  to  the  brougham,  and  crowed ; 
she  even  crowed  to  Lady  Cicely  Treherne,  to  who.se  influence 
and  not  to  the  brougham's,every  one  of  these  patients  was  owing. 
Lady  Cicely  kissed  her,  and  demurely  enjoyed  the  poor  soul's 
s(df-satisfaction. 

Staines  himself,  while  he  drove  to  or  from  these;  patients,  felt 
more  saiiguiiu',  and,  buoyed  as  he  was  by  the  conciousness  of 
ability,  began  to  hope  he  had  turned  the  corner. 

He  sent  an  account  of  Lord  Ayscough's  case  to  a  medical 
magazine :  and  so  full  is  this  world  of  flunkeyism  that  this 
article,  though  he  withheld  the  name,  retaining  only  the  title, 
got  tli(!  literary  wei'  ,3  in  for  him  at  once  ;  and  in  due  course, 
he  became  a  ])aid  contributor  to  two  medical  organs,  and  nsed 
to  study  and  write  more,  and  iiuhnit  the  little  stone  yard  less 
than  heretofore. 

It  was  about  this  time  circumstances  made  him  acquainted 
with  Phoebe  Dale.  Her  intermediate  history  I  will  dispose  of 
in  fewer  words  than  it  deserves.  Her  ruin,  Mr.  Reginald  Fal- 
con, was  dismissed  from  his  club,  for  marking  high  cards  on 
the  back  with  his  nail.  This  stopped  his  remaining  resource 
borrowing:  so  he  got  moie  and  more  out  at  elbows,  till  at 
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list,  lie camo  down  to  hanging  abont  billiard-rooms,  and  mak- 
ing a  lictle  money  by  concealing  his  game  ;  from  that,  however, 
ho  rose  to  be  a  marker. 

Having  cnlminated  to  that,  he  wrote  and  ])roposed  to  Miss 
Pale,  in  a  charming  letter  :  she  showed  it  to  her  father,  with 
pride. 

Now,  if  his  vanity,  his  disloyalty,  his  falsehood,  his  ingrati- 
tude, and  his  other  virtues  hail  not  stood  in  the  way,  he  would 
liiive  clone  this  three  years  ago,  and  l)een  jumped  at. 

l)Ut  the  otler  came  too  late  ;  not  for  Phu'he — slu^  would  have 
taken  uim  in  a  moment— but  for  her  friends.  A  baited  hook 
is  one  thing,  and  a  bare  hook  is  another.  Farmer  Dale  had 
long  discovered  where  Pha?be's  money  went  :  lu;  said  not  a 
word  to  her;  but  went  up  to  town  like  a  shot;  found  Falcon 
out,  and  told  him  he  musn't  think  to  eat  his  daughter's  bread. 
Slu!  should  marry  a  i..an  that  could  make  a  decent  livelihood  • 
and  if  she  was  to  run  away  with  him,  why  they'd  starve  to- 
gether. The  farmer  was  resolute,  and  spoke  very  loud,  like 
one  that  expects  opposition,  and  comes  prepared  to  quarrel. 
Instead  of  that,  this  artful  rogue  addnsssed  him  with  deep  re- 
spect, and  an  aftected  veneration,  that  quite  puzzled  the  old 
man  ;  acquiesced  in  every  word,  expressed  contrition  for  his 
vast  misdeeds,  and  told  the  faimer  he  had  quite  determined  to 
lal.Miur  with  his  hands.  '  You  know  farmer,'  said  he,  '  1  ani 
not  the  only  gentleman  who  has  come  to  that  in  the  present 
day  Now,  all  my  friends,  that  have  seen  my  sketches,  assure 
me  I  am  a  born  painter ;  and  a  painter  Pll  be — for  the  love  of 
Phfebe.' 

The  farmer  made  a  wry  face.  '  Painter  !  that  is  a  sorry  sort 
of  a  trade.' 

'  You  are  mistaken.  It's  the  best  trade  going.  There  are 
gentlemen  making  their  thousand  a  year  by  it.' 

'  Not  in  our  parts,  there  hain't.  Stop  a  bit.  AVhat  be  yo 
going  to  paint,  sir  1     Housen,  or  folk  1 ' 

'  Oh,  hang  it,  not  houses.     Figures,  landscapes.' 

'  Well,  ye  might  just  make  shift  to  live  at  it,  I  suppose, 
^vith  here  lad  there  a  signdioard.  Tliey  are  the  best  paid  our 
■\vay  :  but.  Lord  bless  ye,  they  wants  head-piece.  Well,  sir,  let 
me  see  your  woi'k.     Then  we'll  talk  further.' 

'  I'll  go  to  work  this  afternoon,'  said  Falcon  eagerly ;  then 
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affected  surprise,  '  Bless  me  ;  I  forgot.  1  have  no  palette,  no 
canvas,  no  colours.  You  couldn't  lend  nie  a  couple  of  sove- 
reigns to  buy  them,  could  you  ( ' 

*  Ay,  sir.  I  could.  But  I  woan't.  I'll  lend  ye  the  things, 
tliDUgh,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  go  with  me  to  l)uy  'em.' 

Falcon  agreed,  with  a  lofty  smile  ;  and  the  i)Urchast'S  were 
made. 

Mr.  Falcon  painted  a  landscape  or  two  out  of  his  imagination. 
The  dealers  to  whom  he  took  tliem,  declined  tiicm  ;  one  advised 
him  to  colour  tea-boards  ;  '  tluit's  your  line,'  said  he. 

'  The  world  has  no  taste,'  said  the  gentleman  painter  :  •  ]>ut 
it  has  lots  of  vanity  :   I'll  paint  i)ortraits.' 

He  did  ;  and  formidable  ones  :  iiis  portraits  were  amazingly 
like  the  people,  and  yet  unlike  men  and  women,  especially 
about  the  face.  One  thing,  he  didn't  trouble  with  lights  and 
shades,  but  went  slap  at  the  features. 

His  brush  never  would  have  kept  him  ;  but  he  carried  au 
instrument,  in  the  use  of  which  he  really  was  an  artist,  viz., 
his  tongue.  By  wheedling  and  under-selling — for  he  only 
charged  a  pound  for  the  painted  canvas — he  contrived  to  live  ; 
then  he  as])ired  to  dress  as  well  as  t(^  live.  With  this  second 
object  in  view,  he  hit  upon  a  characteristic  expedient. 

He  used  to  prowl  about,  and  when  he  saw  a  young  woman 
sweeping  the  afternoon  streets  with  a  long  silk  train,  and,  in 
short,  dressed  to  ride  in  the  park,  yet  parading  the  streets,  he 
would  take  his  hat  off  to  her  with  an  air  of  profound  respect, 
and  ask  permission  to  take  her  portrait.  C'enoally  he  met  a 
prompt  rebufi' ;  but,  if  the  fair  was  so  unlucky  as  to  hesitate  a 
single  moment,  he  told  her  a  melting  tale  ;  he  had  once  driven 
his  four-in-hand  ;  l)ut  by  endorsing  his  fri(;nd's  bills,  was  re- 
duced to  i)ainting  likenesses,  admirable  likenesses  in  oils,  only 
a  guinea  each. 

His  piteous  tale  provoked  more  jibes  than  pity ;  but  as  he 
had  no  shame,  the  rebuffs  went  for  nothing :  he  actually  did 
get  a  few  sitters  l»y  his  audacity  :  and  some  of  the  sitters  ac 
tually  took  the  pictures,  aiul  paid  for  them  ;  others  declined 
them  with  fury  as  soon  as  they  were  finished.  These  he  took 
back  with  a  piteous  sigh,  that  sometime  extracted  a  half-a-crown. 
Then  he  painted  over  the  rejected  one  and  let  it  dry  ;  .->o  that 
sometimes  a  paid  poitiait  would  present  a  beauty  enthroned  on 
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tlie  debris  of  two  or  three  rivals,  and  tliat  is  where  few  b(>auties 
would  object  to  sit. 

All  this  tini(^  he  wrote  iiiee  letters  to  Phfcbe,  and  adopted 
tlH'  (iiie  of  the  stiiiixgliiig  artist,  and  the  true  1ov<m'.  who  wins 
his  bride  l)v  patience,  persevernnce,  and  indomitable  industry  ; 
al^abled  of  'SflfHelp.' 

Meantiuit'.  Phoebe  was  not  idle  :  an  excellent  business  wo- 
man, she  took  immediate  advantage  of  a  new  station,  that  was 
hnilt  near  the  farm,  to  simkI  up  milk,  butter  and  eggs  to  Lon- 
don. Being  genuine,  they  sold  like  wildfire.  Observing  that, 
she  extended  her  o])erations,  by  buying  of  otiier  farmers,  and 
forwarding  to  London  :  and  then,  having  of  course  an  eye  to 
her  struggling  artist,  she  told  iier  father  .she  mu.st  liave  a  shop 
in  London,  and  somebody  in  it  she  could  depend  on. 

*  With  all  my  heart,  wench.'  said  he  ;  '  but  it  must  not  be 
thou.     J  can't  spare  the^?.' 

'  May  I  have  Dick,  Fatlier  1 ' 

'Dick  !  he  is  rather  young.' 

'  But  he  is  very  quick,  father,  and  minds  every  word  I  tell 
liira.' 

'  Ay.  he  is  fond  of  thee  as  ever  a  cow  was  of  a  calf  Well, 
you  can  try  him.' 

So  the  lovesick  woman  of  Inisiness  set  up  a  little  shop,  and 
])ut  her  brother  Dick  in  it,  and  all  to  see  more  of  her  strug- 
gling artist.  She  stayed  several  days  to  open  the  little  shop, 
and  start  the  liusiness.  She  advertised  pure  milk,  and  chal- 
lenged scientific  analysis  of  everything  she  sold.  This  came  of 
her  being  a  reader  :  she  knew  by  the  joui-nals,  that  we  live  in 
a  sinful  and  adulterating  generation,  and  everything  ]inre  must 
be  a  godsend  to  the  poor  poisoned  publir. 

Now,  ^)r.  Staines,  though  known  to  the  profession  as  a  diag- 
nost,  was  also  an  analyist,  and  this  challenge  brought  him 
down  on  Phoebe  Dale.  He  told  her  he  was  a  ])hysician,  and  in 
search  of  pure  food  for  his  own  family — would  she  really  sub- 
mit the  milk  to  analysis 

Phoebe  smiled  an  honest  country  smil(\  and  said,  '  Surely, 
sir.'  She  gave  him  every  facility,  and  he  applied  those  simple 
tests  which  are  commonly  used  in  France,  though  hardly 
Known  in  England. 

He  found  it  perfectly  pure,  and  told  her  so  :  and  gazed  at 
Phoebe  for  a  moment  as  a  phenomenon. 
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Sh«'  smiled  again  at  that,  her  broad  country  smile.  '  That  is 
a  wonder  in  London,  I  dare  say.  It's  my  beliet'  half  the  chiM- 
ren  that  di(;  here  are  perished  with  watered  milk.'  'Well,  sir, 
we  shan't  have  that  on  our  souls,  father  and  I  ;  he  is  a  farmer 
in  Kssex.     This  comes  a  many  miles,  tliis  milk.' 

Staines  lookfjd  in  her  face,  with  kindly  a]>proval  marked  on 
liis  own  elofjuent  features.  She  blushed  a  little,  at  so  fixed  a 
regard.  Then  hv  asked  her  if  she  would  supi)ly  him  with  milk, 
butter,  and  eggs. 

*  ^^'hy,  if  ycni  mean  sell  you  them,  yes,  sir,  with  pleasure. 
But  for  seniling  them  home  to  you  in  this  big  town,  as  some 
do,  I  can't  ;  for  there's  only  brother  Dick  and  me  ;  it  is  an  ex- 
periment like.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Staines  :  '  I  will  send  for  them.' 

Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  1  hope  you  won't  be  ofiended,  sir; 
])ut  we  only  sell  for  ready  money.' 

'  All  the  better  :  my  order  at  home  is,  no  bills.' 

When  he  was  gone,  Piuebe,  assuming  vast  experience,  though 
this  was  only  her  third  day,  told  Dick  that  was  one  of  the  right 
sort  :  '  and  oh,  Dick,'  .said  she,  '  did  you  notice  his  eye  1 ' 

'  Not  jjarticklar,  sister.' 

'  There  now ;  the  boy  is  blind.  Why,  'twas  like  a  jewel. 
Such  an  eye  I  never  saw  in  a  man's  head,  nor  a  woman's 
neither.' 

Staines  told  his  wife  about  Pha:,'be,  and  her  brother,  and 
spoke  of  her  with  a  certain  admiration  that  raised  Ro.sa's  curi- 
osity, and  even  that  sort  of  vague  jealousy  that  tires  at  baic 
})raise.  '  I  should  like  to  see  this  phenomenon,'  said  she. 
'  You  shall,'  said  he,  '  I  have  to  call  on  Mrs.  Manly.  She 
lives  near.  1  will  drop  you  at  the  little  shop  ;  and  come  back 
for  you.' 

He  did  so,  and  that  gave  Rosa  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make 
her  purcha.ses.  When  he  came  back  he  found  her  conversing 
with  Pha-be,  as  if  they  were  old  friends,  and  Dick  glaring  at 
his  wife  with  awe  and  adnuration.  He  could  hardly  get  her 
away. 

Slie  was  far  more  extravagant  in  her  praises  than  Dr.  Staines 
had  been.  '  What  a  good  creature,'  said  she.  '  And  how 
clever  !  To  think  of  her  setting  up  a  shop  like  that  all  by 
herself  ;  for  her  Dick  is  only  seventeen.' 
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Dr.  Stainos  rf^commended  the  slio})  wherever  he  went,  and 
evt^n  extended  its  ojierations.  He  asked  Ph(ebe  to  get  her 
own  wheat  gronnd  at  home,  and  send  th(^  tionr  np  in  bushel 
bags.  '  These  assassins,  the  bakers,'  said  he,  '  are  putting 
copper  into  their  Hour  now,  as  well  as  alum.  Pure  Hour  is 
worth  a  fancy  price  to  any  family.  With  that  we  can  make 
the  bread  of  life.  What  you  buy  in  the  shops  is  the  bread 
of  death.' 

Dick  was  a  good,  sharp  boy,  devoted  to  his  sister.  He 
stuck  to  the  shop  in  London,  and  handed  the  money  to  Phwbe, 
when  she  came  for  it.  She  worked  for  it  in  Essex,  and 
extended  her  country  connection  for  supply  as  the  retail  busi- 
ness increased. 

Staines  wrote  an  article  on  pure  food,  and  incidentally 
mentioned  the  shop  as  a  plact;  wiicre  Hour,  milk,  and  butter 
were  to  be  had  pure.  This  article  Avas  i)nblished  in  the 
'Lancet,'  and  caused  quite  a  run  upon  the  little  shop.  By- 
aiid-by  Ph(ei)e  enlarged  it,  for  whicii  theii;  wcn-e  great  capa- 
bilities, and  made  herself  a  pretty  little  parlour,  and  there  she 
and  Dick  sat  to  Falcon  for  their  portraits  ;  here,  too,  she  hung 
his  rejected  landscapes.  They  were  fair  in  her  eyes  ;  what 
matter  whether  they  were  like  nature  l  his  hand  bad  painted 
them.  She  knew,  from  him,  that  everybody  else  luul  rejected 
them.  With  all  the  more  pride  and  love  did  she  have  them 
framed  in  gold,  and  hung  up  with  the  portraits  in  her  little 
sanctum. 

For  a  few  months  Pluebc  Dale  was  as  happy  as  she  deserved 
to  be.  Her  lover  was  working;  and  faithful  to  her — at  least  she 
saw  no  reason  to  doiil)t  it.  He  came  to  see  her  every  evening, 
and  seemed  devoted  to  her  ;  would  sit  quietly  with  her,  or 
take  her  to  aplay,  or  a  music  hall  --at  her  expense. 

She  now  lived  in  a  quiet  el}sium,  with  a  bright  an<l  raptur- 
ous dream  of  the  future  ;  for  she  saw  she  had  hit  un  a  good 
vein  of  business,  and  should  soon  be  inde[)end('nt,  and  able  to 
indulge  herself  with  a  husl)and,  and  ask  no  man's  leave. 

She  sent  to  E,ssex  for  a  <lairy-maid,  and  set  her  to  chiirnmilk 
into  buttei',  rvnun  popnlo,  at  a  certain  hour  every  morning. 
This  made  a  new  sensation.  At  other  times  the  woman  was 
enqdoyed  to  deliver  milk  and  cream  to  a  few  favoured 
ciist<.»mei'S. 
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Mrs.  Staines  dropped  in  now  and  then,  and  chatted  with 
her.  Her  sweet  face,  and  her  narief4  won  Phoe])e's  heart ;  and 
one  day,  as  happiness  is  apt  to  he  communicative,  she  let  out 
to  her,  iu  reply  to  a  feeler  or  two  as  to  whether  she  was  quite 
alone,  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  ; 
•but  he  is  not  rich  ma'am,'  said  Pho-be,  plaintively  ;  '  he  has  had 
trouble  :  obliged  to  work  for  Ills  living,  like  m^i  ;  he  painted 
these  pictures,  every  <iiie  of  fJunn.  If  it  w;is  not  making  too  free, 
and  you  could  spare  a  guinea — he  charges  no  more  for  the  pic- 
ture, only  you  must  go  to  tiif  expense  of  the  frame.' 

'  Of  course  ]  will,'  said  Kosa,  warmly.  '  I'll  sit  for  it  here, 
any  day  you  like.' 

Now  Rosa  said  this  out  of  her  ever  ready  kindness,  not  t(» 
wound  Phoebe :  but  having  made  the  promise,  she  kept  clear 
of  the  place  for  some  days,  hoping  Phcebe  would  forget  all  about 
it.     Meantime  she  sent  her  husband  to  buy. 

In  abcut  a  fortnight  she  called  again,  primed  with  evasions 
if  .she  should  be  asked  to  sit ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  pro- 
posed. Phoebe  was  dealing  when  she  went  in.  The  customers 
disposed  of,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Staines,  *  Oh,  ma'am,  I  am  glad 
you  are  come.  I  have  something  I  should  like  to  .show  you.' 
She  took  her  into  the  parlour,  and  made  her  sit  down  :  then 
she  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  very  small  substance  that 
looked  like  a  tear  of  ground  glass,  and  put  it  on  the  table  before 
her.  '  There,  ma'am,'  said  she,  '  that  is  all  he  has  had  for 
painting  a  friend's  picture.' 

'  Oh  !  what  a  shame.' 

'  His  friend  was  going  abroad — to  Natal  ;  to  his  uncle  that 
farms  out  there,  and  does  very  well ;  it  is  a  first-rate  part,  if  you 
take  out  a  little  stock  with  you,  and  some  money  ;  so  my  one 
gave  him  credit,  and  when  the  letter  came  with  that  postmark, 
he  counted  on  a  five-pound  note  :  but  the  letter  only  said  he 
had  got  no  money  yet,  but  sent  him  something  as  a  keepsake  : 
and  there  was  this  little  stone.  Poor  fellow  !  he  flung  it  down 
in  a  passion  ;  he  was  so  disappointed.' 

Phoebe's  great  eyes  filled  ;  and  Rosa  gave  a  little  coo  of  sym- 
pathy that  was  very  womanly  and  loveable. 

Phoebe  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  said,  thoughtfully. 
*  I  picked  it  up,  and  brought  it  away  ;  for,  after  all — don't  you 
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tlilnk.  ma'am,  it  is  very  straiii^c  that  a  friend  should  send  it  all 
that  way,  if  it  w:;s  worth  notliini;  at  all  l' 

'  It  is  impossible.      Me  could  not  he  so  heartless.' 

'And  do  yon  know,  ma'am,  when  I  take  it  up  in  my  fingers, 
it  doesn't  feel  like  a  thing  worth  nothing.' 

'  No  more  it  does  :  it  makes  my  lingers  tremble.  May  I 
take  it  home,  and  show  it  my  huslmnd  /  he  is  a  great  physician 
and  knows  everything.' 

'  1  am  sure  1  should  be  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am.' 

Kosa  drove  home,  on  purpose  to  show  it  to  Christopher. 
She  lan  into  his  study.  'Oh,  Christojiher,  please  look  at  that. 
Vou  know  that  good  creature  we  have  our  flour  and  milk  and 
things  of.  She  is  engaged,  and  lie  is  a  painter.  Oh  such 
daubs  I  He  painted  a  friend,  and  the  friend  sent  that  home 
all  the  way  from  Natal,  and  he  dashed  it  down,  and  she  picked 
it  u]),  and  what  is  it  ?  gi-ound  glass,  or  a  pebble,  oi  what  ?  " 

'  Humph  I — by  its  shape,  and  the  great — brillia\ry — and  re- 
fraction of  light,  on  this  angle,  where  the  stone  has  got  polished 
liy  lubbing  against  other  stones,  in  the  course  of  ages.  I'm  in- 
chned  to  think  it  is — a  diamond.' 

'  A  diamond  I  shrieked  Rosa.  '  No  wonder  my  fingers  trem- 
bled. Oh,  can  it  ])e  ]  Oh  you  good,  cold-blooded  Christie  ■ — 
Poor  things  !  Come  along  Diamoufl !  Oh  you  beauty  !  Oh 
you  duck  ! ' 

'  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I  only  said  1  thought  it  was  a 
diamond.  Let  me  weigh  it  against  water,  and  then  I  shall 
knuic' 

He  took  it  to  his  little  laboratory,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  said  '  Yes.  It  is  just  three  times  and  a  half 
heavier  than  water.     It  is  a  diamond.' 

'  Are  you  positive  1 ' 

'  I'll  stake  my  existence.' 

'  What  is  it  worth  ? ' 

'  My  dear,  I'm  not  a  jeweller  :  but  it  is  very  large  and  pear- 
shaped,  and  I  see  no  flaw  :  I  don't  think  you  could  buy  it  for 
less  than  three  hundred  pounds.' 

'  Three  hundred  pounds.     It  is  worth  £300.' 

'  Or  sell  it  for  more  than  £150.' 

'  A  hundred  and  fifty  !     It  is  worth  £150.' 

*  Why,  my  dear,  one  would  think  you  had  invented  "the 
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diamond."     Show  me  liow   to  crystallizt*  carUon,   and  I  will 
slum;  your  entliu.siasm.' 

'()li,  1  h'ave  y< III  to  (.'ai-boiiize  crystal.  I  j)r('t«'r  to  gladden 
hearts  :  and  I  will  do  it  this  miiuite,  witli  my  diamond.' 

'  Do,  dear  ;  and  I  will  take  that  o})i)ortunity  to  finish  my 
second  article  on  Adiilt(!ration.' 

Kosa  drove  oft"  to  Plnebe  J)ale. 

Now  Pho'be  was  di-jiikinij;  tea  with  Re<;inald  Falcon,  in  hov 
little  parlour.  '  ^\'ho  is  that,  I  woiuler  i '  said  she,  when  the 
carriage  drew  up. 

Reginald  drew  back  a  corner  of  the  gauze  curtain  which  had 
been  drawn  across  the  little  glass  door  leading  from  the  sliop. 

'  It  is  a  lady,  and  a  b*'autiful — Oh  I  let  me  get  out.'  And 
he  rushed  out  of  the  door  leading  to  the  kitclien,  not  to  be 
recognised. 

This  set  Pha'be  all  in  a  flutter,  aiul  the  next  moment  Mrs. 
Staines  tap})ed  at  tlu;  little  door,  that  opened  it,  and  i)eeped. 
*  Good  news  !  may  1  come  in  l ' 

'  Surely,'  said  Pluebe,  still  troubled  and  confused  by  Kegi 
nald's  strange  agitation. 

'  There  !  It  is  a  diamond  ! '  screamed  Rosa.  '  My  huslxind 
knew  it  directly.  He  knows  everything.  If  ever  you  are  ill 
go  to  him  and  nobotly  else — b>  the  refraction,  and  the  angle, 
and  its  being  three  times  and  a  half  as  heavy  as  water.  It  is 
worth  300/  to  buy,  and  150/  to  sell.' 

'  Oh  !  ' 

'  So  don't  go  throwing  it  away,  as  he  did.  (In  a  whis[)er) 
Two  teacups  !  Was  that  him  I  I  have  driven  him  away.  I 
am  so  sorry.  I'll  go ;  and  then  you  can  tell  him.  Poor 
fel-low  !  ' 

'  Oh,  ma'am,  don't  go  yet,'  said  Phcjebe,  trendding.  '  I 
haven't  half  thanked  you.' 

'  Oh,  bother  thanks.     Kiss  me  ;  that  is  the  way.' 

'  May  1 1 ' 

'  You  may,  and  must.  There — ^and  there — and  there.  Oh 
dear,  what  nice  things  good  luck  and  happiness  are,  and  how 
sweet  to  bring  them  for  once.' 

Upon  this,  Phrebe  and  she  had  a  nice  little  cry  together,  and 
Mrs,  Staines  went  off'  refreshed  thereby,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
pointing  .slily  at  the  door,  and  making  fV-es  to  Pluebe  that  slit- 
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kiit'W  he  was  there,  and  she  only  rctin'd,  out  of  her  admirable 
(liscrt'tioM,  that  tliey  uiiylit  enjoy  the  diamond  to^eth^'r. 

When  slie  was  ^^one,  Reginald,  whose  rye  and  rar  iiad  been 
at  tilt'  keyhole,  alternatfly  gloating  on  the  face  and  driidcing  the 
accents  of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  really  loved,  came  out, 
Iduking  pale  and  strangely  disturbed  ;  and  satdown  at  the  table 
witlitnit  a  word. 

I'ho'bc  came  back  to  him,  full  of  the  diamond.  'Did  you 
hear  what  she  said,  my  dear  i  It  is  a  diamond  ;  it  is  worth 
.t  150  at  least.  Why,  what  ails  you  i  Ah!  to  be  sure!  you 
know  that  lady.' 

I  have  cause  to  know  her.      Cursed  jilt  !' 

*  You  seem  a  g(Jod  deal  put  out  at  the  bright  of  her.' 

'  It  took  me  by  surprise,  that  is  all.' 

'  It  takes  me  l)ysur[)rise  too.  1  thought  you  were  cured.  I 
thought  //<//  turn  had  come  at  last.* 

Reginald  met  this  in  sullen  silence.  Then  Phcebe  was  sorry 
she  had  said  it  ;  for,  after  all,  it  wasn't  the  man's  fault  if  an 
old  sweetheart  had  run  into  tlie  room,  and  given  him  a  start. 
8o  she  made  him  a  fresh  cup  of  tea,  and  pressed  him  kindly  to 
try  her  home-made  bread  and  butter, 

i\Iy  lord  relaxed  his  frown  and  consented,  and,  of  course,  they 
talked  diamond. 

He  told  her,  loftily,  he  must  take  a  studio,  and  his  sitters 
iiuist  come  to  him,  and  must  no  longer  expect  to  be  immor- 
talized for  1/.     It  must  be  21.  for  a  bust,    and  3/.  for  a  kitcat. 

'  Nay  but,  my  dear,'  said  Pha-be,  '  they  will  pay  no  more 
l)ecause  you  have  a  diamond.' 

'  Then  they  will  have  to  go  nnpainted,'  sai<l  Mr.  Falcon. 

This  was  intended  for  a  threat.  Phcebe  instinctively  felt 
that  it  might  not    be   so  recieved;  she  counceUed  moderation. 

'  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  earned  a  dianKjnd,'  said  she  : 
'but  'tis  only  once  in  a  life.  Now,  be  ruled  by  me  :  go  on  just 
as  you  are.  Sell  the  diamond,  and  give  me  the  money  to  keep 
for  you.  Why,  you  might  add  a  little  to  it,  and  so  would  I,  till 
we  made  it  up  2001.  And  if  you  could  only  show  200/.  you 
had  made  and  laid  by,  father  would  let  us  marry,  and  I  might 
keep  this  shop — it  pays  well  I  can  tell  you — and  keep  my 
gentle  man  in  a  sly  corner;  you  need  never  be  seen  in  it.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  he,  '  that  is  the  small  game.     But  T  am  a  nuin 
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that  have  always  preferrcrl  tlic  bij;  ^ame.  I  sliall  set  up  my 
studio,  and  make  *inoUfi;h  to  kecj)  iis  both.  So  pve  me  tlu- 
stone,  if  you  ])l«'ase.  1  shall  take  it  round  to  them  all.  and 
the  ro^u»'s  won't  <;et  it  out  of  me  for  a  hundre(l  and  fifty  ;  why, 
it  is  as  l)i^  as  a  nut.' 

'  No,  no  lieginald.  Money  has  always  made  mischief  be- 
tween you  and  me.  V'ou  never  had  fifty  ))ounds  yet,  you  didn't 
fall  into  tem])tation.  Do  pray  let  me  kee])  it  for  you  ;  or  sell 
't — I  know  how  to  sell  ;  nobody  bettei* — and  ke«'p  the  money 
for  a  good  occasion.' 

'  Is  it  yours,  or  mine  ? '  he  asked  sulkily. 

*  Why  yours,  flear  ;  you  earned  it.' 

'  Then  give  it  niH.  please,'  And  he  almost  forced  it  out  of 
her  hand. 

So  now  she  sat  down  and  cried  over  this  piece  of  luck,  fui 
lier  heart  fdled  with  fore1)odings. 

He  laughed  at  her.  But,  at  last  had  the  grace  to  consolt- 
her,  and  assure  her  she  was  tormenting  herself  for  nothing. 

'  Time  will  show.'  said  she.  sadly. 

Time  did  show. 

Three  or  four  days  he  came  as  usual,  to  laugh  her  out  of  her 
forebodings.  But  presently  his  visits  ceased.  She  knew  wluit 
that  meant  :  he  was  living  like  a  gentleman,  melting  his  dia- 
mond, and  playing  her  false  with  th(;  first  pretty  face  he  met. 

This  blow,  coming  after  she  had  been  so  hap])y,  struck 
PhcEbe  Dale  stupid  with  grief  The  line  on  her  high  forehead 
deepened  ;  and  at  night  she  sat  with  hands  before  her  sighing 
and  sighing,  and  listening  for  the  footste])s  that  never  came. 
'  Oh,  Dick ! '  she  said,  '  never  love  any  one.  I  am  aweary  of 
my  life.  And  to  think  that,  but  for  that  diamond — oh,  dear  1 
oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! ' 

Then  Dick  used  to  try  and  comfort  her  in  his  own  way,  and 
often  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and  gave  her  his  rough  but 
honest  sympathy.  Dick's  rare  affection  was  her  one  drop  of 
comfort ;  it  was  something  to  relieve  her  swelling  heart. 

*  Oh,  Dick  ! '  she  said  to  him  one  night,  *  I  wish  I  had  mar 
ried  him.' 

'  What,  to  be  ill-used  ? ' 

*  He  couldn't  use  me  worse.  I  have  been  wife,  and  mother, 
and  sweetheart,  and  all,  to  him  ;  and  to  be  left  Mke  this.  He 
treats  me  like  the  dirt  beneath  his  feet.' 
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'  'Tih  your  own  tkiilt,  Plui'be,  partly.     You  say  the  worfl, 

ami  I'll  break  every  l)(>ne  in  his  ciircuse.* 

•  What,  do  him  a  misehief  !  Why,  I'd  rather  die  than  harm 
.1  hair  of  his  head.  Vou  must  never  lift  a  hand  to  him  or  I 
shall  hate  you.' 

•  Hate  ///(',  Pho'he  I  ' 

•Ay,  boy  :  1  should.  God  forgive  me  :  'tis  no  use  deceiving 
uuFftelves  ;  when  a  woman  loves  a  man  she  despises,  never  you 
cttiiie  between  them  ;  there's  no  reason  in  her  love,  so  it  is  incur- 
alilt*.  r)ne  comfort,  it  can't  go  on  for  ever  ;  it  nnist  kill  me, 
liftore  my  time  ;  and  so  best.  If  I  was  only  a  mother,  and  had 
a  little  Reginald  to  dandle  on  my  knee  and  gloat  upon,  till  he 
spent  his  money,  and  came  back  to  me.  That's  why  I  said  I 
uished  I  was  his  wife.  Oh  1  why  does  God  fill  a  poor  woman's 
li(t.siiui  with  love,  and  nothing  to  spend  it  on  but  a  stone  ;  for 
sure  his  heart  must  he  one.  If  1  had  only  something  that 
would  let  me  always  love  it,  a  little  toddling  thing  at  my  knee, 
tliat  would  always  let  me  look  at  it,  and  love  it,  something  too 
yuung  to  be  false  to  me,  too  weak  to  run  away  from  my  long — 
nig  — arms — and — year — ning  heart  I'  Then  came  a  burst  of 
agony  and  moans  of  desolatien,  till  poor  Dick  blubbered  loudly 
at  her  grief;  ard  then  her  tears  flowed  in  streams. 

Trouble  on  trouble.  Dick  himself  got  strangely  out  of  sorts, 
and  complained  of  shivers.  Phabe  sent  him  to  bed  early,  and 
made  him  some  white  wine  whey  very  hot.  In  the  morning 
he  got  up,  and  said  he  was  better ;  but  after  breakfast  he  was 
violently  sick,  and  suffered  several  returns  of  nausea  before 
110011.     '  One  would  think  I  was  poisoned,'  said  he. 

At  one  o'clock  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  spasm  in  the 
iliroat  that  lasted  so  long  it  nearly  choked  him. 

Then  Phosbe  got  frightened,  and  sent  to  the  nearest  surgeon. 
He  did  not  hurry,  and  poor  Dick  had  another  frightful  spasm 
just  as  he  came  in. 

'  It  is  hysterical,'  said  the  surgeon.  No  disease  of  the  heart ; 
is  there  1     Give  him  a  little  sal-volatile  every  half-hour. 

In  spite  of  the  sal-volatile  these  terrible  spasms  seized  him 
every  half-hour  ;  and  now  he  used  to  spring  off"  the  bed  with  a 
cry  of  terror  when  they  came  ;  and  each  one  left  him  weaker 
and  weaker  ;  he  had  to  be  carried  back  by  the  women. 
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A  sad,  Hick»'nin;^'  fear  sfiztMl  on  Phu'lx'.  She  left  Dick  with 
tilt'  iii;ii(l,  iiiid,  tyiiii^  on  lici- lK»iiMct  in  a  nnunftit,  iiislicd  wiMly 
<l<)Wn  the  street,  askini^f    tl»e  neij^ddioUI's     t'<»l'  a  J^I'eat   doctnl'    tlie 

Ix'st  that  coidd  he  liad  tor  money.  One  sent  her  a  niih'  «'ast. 
anothei'  west;  and  slic  was  ahnost  distracte*!,  when  who  should 
drive  nphut  (hn-torund  Mis.  Staines,  to  make  purchases.  She 
did  not  know  his  name,  hut  siie  knew  he  was  a  doctor.  She 
ran  to  liie  win»h)W,  and  cried,  '  (Jii,  (hector,  my  hrother  1  tJh, 
pray  come  to  him.     Oh,  oil  ! ' 

Doctor  StaiiH's  j^ot  (|uickly,  hut  calndy  out  ;  told  his  wife  to 
wait  ;  and  followed  I'lnehe   up    stairs.     She  t<»l(l  him  in  a  few 
agitated  woids,  how  Dick  had   heeii  taken,  and  all  the  sym|i 
toms  ;  especially  what    had  alarmetl    her  so,  his  springing  oil 
the  bed  when  the  spasm  came. 

Doctor  Staines  told  her  to  hold  the  patient  up.  ITo  lost 
not  a  moment,  but  opened  his  mouth  resolutely,  and  looked 
down. 

'  The  glottis  is  swollen,'  said  he  :  then  he  felt  his  hands, 
and  said,  with  the  grave,  terrible  calm  of  experience,  '  He  is 
dying.' 

*  Oh,  no  !  no  !     Oh,  doctor,  save  him  !  save  him  ! ' 

*  Nothing  can  save  him,  unless  wo,  had  a  surgeon  on  the  spot. 
Yes,  I  might  save  him,  if  you  have  the  courage  ;  opening  his 
windpipe  before  the  next  spasm  is  his  one  chance.' 

'  Open  his  windpi[)e  !  Oh,  doctor!  It  will  kill  hnn.  Let 
me  look  at  yon.' 

She  looked  hard  in  his  face.     It  gave  her  contidence. 

*  Is  it  the  only  chance  ] ' 

'  The  only  one  :  and  it  is  flying  while  we  chatter. 

'Do  IT.' 

He  whipped  out  his  lancet. 

'  But  I  can't  look  on  it.  I  trust  to  you  and  my  Saviour's 
mercy.' 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  bowed  her  head  in  prayer. 

Staines  seized  a  basin,  put  it  by  the  bedside,  made  an  inci- 
sion in  the  windpipe,  and  got  Dick  down  on  his  stomach,  with 
his  face  over  the  bedside.  Some  blood  ran,  but  not  much 
'  Now  ! '  he  cried,  cheerfully,  *  a  small  bellows  !  There's  one. 
in  your  pi  Hour.     Kun.' 

Pliojbe  ran  lor  it,  an<l,  at  i>i'.   Staines'  direction,  lifted  Dick 
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alittlt',  while  tlu'  bcllou-s  duly  clcanst'd,  wcrf  ;,'«'titly  .•i|)|>litM|  to 
tlif  iipclturt'  in  the  wiirj  pipe,  illldtlif  .ictinii  of  tin;  lungs 
(Iflit'iitcly  uidcd  by  this  primitive  hut  I'llectuul  inejiiis. 

He  sIiowcmI  lMiad)e  how  to  do  it,  tore  u  lent' out  of  his  pocket- 
Iiduk.  wrote  .'i  hasty  diiectiou  to  an  ahle  surgeon  lu'ar,  and  sent 
liis  wife  oil  witli  it  in  the  cai  riage. 

J'hiehe  and  he  never  left  the  jiatient  till  the  surgeon  eanio 
with  all  th»'  instruments  reiyiii-ed  :  amongst  the  rest,  witli  a 
Itiu'.  tortuous  pair  of  nippers,  with  whieh  he  could  reach  tln^ 
j^lottis,  and  snip  it.  Ihit  they  consulted,  and  thought  it 
wiser  to  continue  the  surer  method  ;  and  so  a  little  tuhe  was 
neatly  inserteil  into  l)iclv's  windj)ipe,  and  his  throat  bandaged  ; 
;m<l  l)y  tliis  aperture  lie  ilid    his  breathing  for  some  little  time. 

Pho'be  nursed  him  like  a  mother ;  and  the  terror  and  tlu» 
joy  did  her  good,  and  made  her  less  desolate. 

Dick  was  only  just  well  when  both  of  them  were  summoned 
to  the  farm,  an<l  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  receive  their 
fatlu'r's  l)lessing  and  his  last  sigh. 

Their  elder  brotlu-r,  a  married  man,  inherite(l  the  farm,  and 
was  executor.  I'luebe  and  Dick  wen^  left  1  500/,  apiece  on 
condition  of  their  leaving  England  and  going  to  Natal, 

They  knew  directly  what  that  meant.  Phtobe  was  to  be 
parted  from  a  bad  man  :  and  Dick  was  to  comfoj't  her  for  the 
loss. 

When  tliis  part  of  the  will  was  read  to  Phcobo  she  turned 
faint,  and  only  her  health  and  bodily  vigour  kept  her  fnmi 
swooning  right  away. 

But  slio  yit'lded.  *  It  is  the  will  of  the  dead,'  said  sIk!  ; 
'  and  1  will  olx^y  it ;  for,  oh,  if  I  had  listened  to  him  more 
when  he  was  alive  to  advise  me,  I  should  not  sit  here  now, 
sick  at  heart  and  dry-eyed,  when  I  ought  to  be  thinking  only 
of  the  good  friend  that  is  gone. 

When  she  had  come  to  this  she  became  fevtu'ishly  anxious 
to  he  gone.  She  l)usied  herself  in  purchasing  agricultural  ma- 
chines, and  stores,  and  even  stock  ;  and,  to  see  her  })inching  the 
beasts'  ribs  to  find  their  condition,  and  parrying  all  attempts 
to  cheat  her,  you  would  never  have  believed  she  could  be  a 
love  sick  woman. 

Dick  kept  her  up  to  the  mark.  He  only  left  her  to  bargain 
with  the  master  of  a  good  vessel  j  for  it  was  no  tritie  to  take 
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out  horses,  and  cows,  and  mnohines,  and  bales  of  cloth,  cotton, 
and  Unen. 

When  that  was  setth-d  they  cainc  in  to  town  together,  and 
Phoebe  bought  shrewilly,  at  whoh'sah"  liouses  in   the  city,  foi 

cash,  and  wouhl  have  bargains  :  and   the  Htilc  shop  in 

Street  was  turned  into  a  warehouse 

They  were  all  ardour,  as  colonists  sli  udd  be:  aniL  wliat 
pleased  Dick  most,  she  never  mentioned  Falcon  ;  yet  he  learned 
from  the  maid  that  worthy  had  been  there  twice,  looking  very 
seedy. 

The  day  drew  near.     Dick  was  in  high  spirits. 

'  We  shall  soon  make  our  fortune  out  there,'  he  said,  "  an<l 
I'll  get  you  a  good  husband.' 

She  shuddered,  but  said  nothing. 

The  evening  before  they  were  to  sail  Phoibe  sat  alone,  in  her 
blank  dress,  tired  with  work,  and  asking  herself,  sick  at  heart, 
could  she  ever  leave  England,  when  the  door  opened  softly,  and 
Reginald  Falcon,  shabbily  dressed,  came  in,  and  threw  himself 
into  a  chair. 

She  started  up,  with  a  scream,  then  sank  down  again,  trem 
bling,  and  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

'  So  you  are  going  to  run  away  from  me  ! '  said  he,  savagely, 

'  Ay,  liegin  Ud,'  said  she,  meekly. 

*  This  is  your  fine  love  ;  is  it  ? ' 

'  You  have  worn  it  out,  dear,'  she  said  softly,  without  turning 
her  head. 

'  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  :  but,  curse  it,  every  time  I 
leave  you  I  learn  to  love  you  more.  I  am  never  really  happy 
but  when  I  am  with  you.' 

'  Bless  you  for  saying  that,  dear.  I  often  thought  you  must 
lind  that  out  one  day  :  but  you  took  too  long.' 

*  Oh,  better  late  than  never,  Phoebe  I  Can  you  have  the 
heart  to  go  to  the  Cape,  and  leave  me  all  alone  in  the  world, 
with  nobody  that  really  cares  for  me  1  Surely  you  are  not 
obliged  to  go.' 

'  Yes  ;  my  father  left  Dick  and  me  1,500^.  apiece  to  go : 
that  was  the  condition.  Poor  Dick  loves  his  unhappy  sister. 
He  won't  go  without  me — I  should  be  his  ruin — j)oor 
Dick,  that  really  loves  me  ;  and  he  lay  a-dying  here,  and 
the  good  doctor  and  me — God  bless  him — we  brought  him  back 
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Worn  the  grave.  Ah,  you  little  know  what  I  have  gone 
through.  You  were  not  here.  Catch  you  being  near  me 
wlieii  1  am  in  trouble.  There,  I  must  go.  I  must  go.  I  will 
o'o  ;  it'  I  tling  Viiy.self  into  the  sea  half  way.' 

'  And  if  you  do,  I'll  take  a  dose  of  poison  ;  for  [  liave  tlirown 
away  the  truest  Jieart,  the  sweetest,  most  unseliish,  kimlest,  ge- 
nerous— oh  !  oh  !  oh ! ' 
And  he  l)egan  to  howl. 

This  set  Phoebe  sobbing.     '  Don't  cry,  dear,'  she  murmured, 
through  her   tears:  if  you  have  really  any   love   for  me,  come 
with  me.' 
'  What,  leave  England,  and  go  to  a  desert?' 
'  Love  can  make  a  desert  a  garc^en.' 

'Phcebe,  I'll  do  anything  else.  I'll  swear  not  to  leave  your 
side.  I'll  never  look  at  any  other  face  but  yours.  But  I  can't 
live  in  Africa.' 

'  I  know  you  can't.  It  takes  a  little  real  love  to  go  there 
with  a  poor  girl  like  me.  Ah,  well,  I'd  have  made  you  happy. 
We  pre  not  p(Jor  emigrants.  I  have  a  horse  for  you  to  ride, 
and  guns  to  shoot ;  and  me  and  Dick  Avould  do  all  the  work 
for  you.  But  there  are  others  here  you  can't  lea\  '^  for  me. 
Wt'll,  then,  goodbye,  dear.  In  Africa,  or  here,  I  shall  always 
love  you  ;  and  many  a  salt  tear  shall  1  shed  for  you  yet  ;  many 
a  one  I  have,  as  well  you  know.  God  bless  you.  Pray  for 
poor  Pha^be,  that  goes  against  her  will  to  Africa,  and  leaves 
her  heart  with  thee.' 

This  was  too  much  for  even  the  selfish  Reginald.  He  kneeled 
at  her  knees,  and  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  actually 
.shod  a  tear  or  two  over  it. 

She  could  not  speak.  He  had  no  hope  of  changing  her  reso- 
lution :  and  presently  he  heard  Dick's  voice  outside  ;  so  he  got 
up  to  avoid  him,     '  I'll  come  again  in  the  morning,  before  you 

go.' 

'Oh  no  !  no  ! '  she  gasped,  'Unless  you  want  me  to  die  at 
your  feet.     I  am  almost  dead  now.' 

Reginald  slipped  out  by  the  kitchen. 

Dick  came  in,  and  found  his  sister  leaning  with  her  head 
hack  against  the  wall.  '  Why,  Pluebe,'  said  he,  •  whatever  is 
the  matter  1 '  and  he  took  her  by  the  shoulder. 

She  moaned,  and  he  felt  her  all  limp  and  powerless. 
I 
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'  What  is  it,  lass  ?  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  about 
going  away  ? ' 

She  would  not  speak  for  a  long  time. 

When  she  did  speak,  it  was  to  say  something  for  which  my 
male  readers  perhaps  may  hardly  be  prepared. 

'  Oh,  Dick — forgive  me  ! ' 

'  Why,  for  what  ] ' 

*  Forgive  me,  or  else  kill  me  :  I  don't  care  which.' 

*  I  do  though.  There,  I  forgive  you.  Now  what's  your 
crime  1 ' 

'  I  can't  go.     Forgive  me  ! ' 

'  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  believe  that  vagabond  has  been  here 
tormenting  of  you  again.' 

*  Oh,  don't  miscall  him.  He  is  penitent.  Yes,  Dick,  he  has 
been  here  crying  to  me — and  I  can't  leave  him.  I  can't — I 
can't.  Dear  Dick  !  you  are  young,  and  stout-hearted ;  take 
all  the  things  over,  and  make  your  fortune  out  there ;  and 
leave  your  poor  foolish  sister  behind.  I  should  only  fling  my- 
self into  the  salt  sea,  if  I  left  him  now,  and  that  would  be  peace 
to  me,  but  grief  to  thee.' 

'  Lordsake,  Phoebe,  don't  talk  so.  I  can't  go  witliout  you. 
and  do  but  think.  Why  the  horses  are  on  board  by  now,  and 
all  the  geai'.  It's  my  belief  a  good  hiding  is  all  you  want,  to 
bring  you  to  your  senses ;  but  I  han't  the  heart  to  give  you 
one,  worse  luck.     Blessed  if  I  know  what  to  say  or  do.' 

'  I  won't  go  ! '  cried  Phoebe,  turning  violent  all  of  a  sudden. 
'  No,  not  if  I  am  dragged  to  the  ship  by  the  hair  of  my  head. 
Forgive  me  ! '     And  with  that  word  she  was  a  mouse  again. 

*  Eh,  but  women  are  kittle  cattle  to  drive,'  said  poor  Dick, 
ruefully.     And  down  he  sat  at  a  nonplus,  and  very  unhappy. 

Phoebe  sat  opposite,  sullen,  heart-sick,  wretched  to  the  core  : 
but  determined  not  to  leave  Reginald. 

Then  came  an  event  that  might  have  been  foreseen,  yet  it 
took  them  both  by  surprise. 

A  light  step  was  heard,  and  a  graceful,  though  seedy,  figure 
entered  the  room,  with  a  set  speech  in  his  mouth :  *  Phoebe. 
you  are  right.  I  owe  it  to  your  long  and  faithful  affection  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  you.  I  will  go  to  Africa  with  you.  I  will 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  sooner  than  you  shall  say  I  care  for 
any  woman  on  earth  but  you. 
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Both  brother  and  sister  were  so  unprepared  for  this,  that 
they  coiihl  hardly  realize  it  at  first. 

Plioebe  turned  her  great,  inquiring  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  amazement,  dou1)t,  hope,  and  happiness, 
animating  her  features,  one  after  another. 

'  Is  this  real  1 '  said  she. 

'  I'll  sail  with  you  to-morrow,  Phrebe  ;  and  1  will  make  you 
a  good  husband,  if  you  will  have  me. 

'  That  is  spoken  like  a  man,'  said  Dick.  '  You  take  him  at 
his  word,  Phoebe  ;  and  if  he  ill  uses  you  out  there,  I'll  break 
every  bone  in  his  skin.' 

'  How  dare  you  threaten  him  1 '  said  Phoebe.  '  You  had 
hest  leave  the  room.' 

Out  went  poor  Dick,  with  the  tear  in  his  eye  at  being  snub- 
hed  so.  While  he  was  putting  up  the  shutters,  Phoebe  was 
making  love  to  her  pseudo  penitent.  '  My  dear,'  she  said, 
'  trust  yourself  to  me.  You  don't  know  all  my  love  yet ;  for  1 
have  never  been  your  wife,  and  1  would  not  be  your  jade  ;  that 
is  the  only  thing  1  ever  refused  you.  Trust  yourself  to  me. 
Why,  you  never  found  hiii)pine.ss  witli  other  ;  try  it  with  me.  It 
shall  be  the  best  day's  woik  you  ever  did,  going  out  in  the  ship 
with  me.  Yon  don't  know  how  happy  a  loving  wife  can  make 
her  husband.  Pll  pet  you  out  there  as  man  was  never  petted. 
And  besides,  it  isn't  for  life  ;  Dick  and  me  will  soon  make  a 
fortune  out  there,  and  then  I'll  l)ring  you  home,  and  see  you 
spend  it  in  any  way  you  like  but  one.  Oh,  how  1  love  you  ! 
do  you  love  me  a  little  1  1  worship  the  ground  you  walk  on. 
I  adore  every  hair  of  your  head.  Her  noble  arm  went  round 
his  neck  in  a  moment,  and  the  grandeur  of  her  passion  electri- 
fied him  so  far  that  he  kissed  her  affectionately,  if  not  quite  so 
warmly  as  she  did  him  :  and  so  it  was  all  settled.  The  maid 
was  discharged  that  night,  instead  of  the  morning,  and  Regi- 
nald was  to  occupy  her  bed.  Phoebe  went  up  stairs  with  her 
heart  literally  on  fire,  to  prepare  his  sleeping-room,  and  so  Dick 
and  Reginald  had  a  word. 

'  I  say,  Dick,  how  long  will  this  voyage  he  ? ' 

*  Two  months,  sir,  Pm  told.' 

'  Please  to  cast  your  eyes  on  this  suit  of  mine.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  rather  seedy — to  go  to  Africa  with  1  Why,  I  shall 
disgrace  you  on  board  the  ship.  1  say,  Dick,  lend  me  three 
SCV8.,  just  to  buy  a  new  suit  at  the  slop  shop.' 
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'  Well,  hruthtT-iii-Unv,'  said  Dick,  '  I  don't  see  any  harm  in 
that.     I'll  goan<l  fetch  them  for  you.' 

What  d<)es  this  sensible  Dick  do  but  _<^o  up-stairs  to  Phcelje, 
and  say,  *  He  wants  three  pounds  to  buy  a  suit ;  am  I  to  lend  it 
him  I ' 

Phcebe  was  shaking  and  patting  her  penitent's  pillow.  She 
dropped  it  on  the  bed  in  dismay.  Oh,  Dick,  not  for  all  the 
w';;ld.  Why  if  he  had  three  sovereigns,  he'd  desert  me  at  the 
water's  edge.  Oh,  God  help  me,  how  I  love  him  I  God  for- 
give me,  how  I  mistrust  him  !  Good  Dick,  kind  Dick !  say 
we  have  suits  of  clotlujs,  and  wii'U  lit  him  like  a  prince, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  on  board  ship  :  but  not  a  shilling  of  money  ; 
and,  my  dear,  don't  put  the  weight  on  me.     You  understand  ? ' 

*  Ah,  mistress,  I  understand.' 
'  Good  Dick  ! ' 

'  Oh,  all  right :  and  tlien,  don't  you  snap  this  here  good,  kind, 
Dick's  nose  off  at  a  word  again.' 

'  Never.  I  get  wild  if  anybody  threatens  him.  Then  I'm 
not  myself.  Forgive  my  hasty  tongue.  You  know  hi)w  I 
love  you,  dear  !  ' 

'  Oh,  ay  :  you  love  me  well  enough.  But  seems  to  me  your 
love  is  precious  like  cold  veal ;  and  your  love  for  that  chap 
is  hot  roast  beef.' 

'  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  ' 

'  Oh,  ye  can  laugh  now,  can  ye  1 ' 

'Ha!  ha!   ha!' 

'  \Vell,  the  more  of  that  music  the  better  for  me.' 

*  Yes,  dear  :  but  go  and  tell  him.' 

Dick  went  down,  and  said,  '  I've  no  money  to  spare  till  I  get 
to  the  Cape  ;  but  Pluebe  has  got  a  box  full  of  suits,  and  I  made 
her  promi.se  to  keep  it  out.  She  will  dress  you  like  a  prince, 
you  may  be  sure.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  it,  is  it  ? '  said  Reginald,  dryly. 

Dick  made  no  reply. 

At  nine  o'clock  they  were  on  board  the  vessel ;  at  ten  she 
weighed  anchor,  and  a  steam-vessel  drew  her  down  the  river 
about  thirty  miles,  then  cast  off,  and  left  her  to  the  south-east- 
erly breeze.  Up  went  sail  after  sail ;  she  nodded  her  gracelul 
head,  and  glided  aVay  for  Africa. 

Phoebe  shed  a  few  natural  tears  at  leaving  the  shores  of  old 
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England  ;  but  tliey  soon  firiod.  Sho  was  demurely  happy, 
watcliiiig  her  prize,  and  asking  herself  had  she  really  secured  it, 
an<l  all  in  a  few  hours  V 

They  had  a  prosperous  vo3'age  :  were  marriinl  at  Ca})e-to\vn, 
and  went  up  the  country,  bag  and  baggage,  looking  out  for  a 
good  bargain  in  land.  Eeginald  was  mounted  on  an  P^nglish 
horse,  and  allowed  to  zig-zag  about,  and  shoot,  and  play,  while 
his  wife  and  brother-in-law  marched  slowly  with  their  cav- 
alcade. 

What  with  air,  exercise,  wholesome  food,  and  smiles  of  wel- 
home,  and  delicious  petting,  this  egotist  enjoyed  himself  finely. 
He  admitted  as  much.  Says  he,  one  evening,  to  his  wife,  who 
i-at  beside  him  for  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  him  feed,  '  It  sounds 
absurd  ;  but  I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life.' 

At  that,  the  celestial  expression  of  her  pastoral  face,  and 
tlie  maternal  gesture  with  which  she  drew  her  pet's  head  tt) 
her  queenly  bosom,  was  a  i  cture  for  celibacy  to  gnash  the 
teeth  at. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

|URING  this  period  the  most  remarkable  things  that 
happened  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Staines,  were  really 
those  which  I  have  related  as  connecting  them  with 
Phoebe  Dale  and  her  brother  ;  to  which  I  will  now 
add  that  Dr.  Staines  detailed  Dick's  case  in  a  remark- 
able paper,  entitled  *  CEdema  of  the  Glottis,'  and  showed  how 
the  patient  had  been  bi'ought  back  from  the  grave  by  trache- 
otomy and  artificial  respiration.  He  received  a  high  price  for 
this  article. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  careful  not  to  admit  that  it  was  he 
who  had  opened  the  windpipe  ;  so  the  credit  of  the  whole  oper- 
ation Avas  given  to  Mr.  Jenkyn ;  and  this  gentleman  was  nat- 
urally pleased,  and  threw  a  great  many  consultation  fees  in 
Staines's  wpy. 

The  Lucases,  to  his  great  comfort — for  he  had  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  Miss  Lucas — left  London  for  Paris  in  August,  and 
did  not  return  all  the  year. 

In  February  he  reviewed  his  years  work  and  twelve  months' 
residence  in  the  Bijou.  The  pecuniary  r(;sult  was — outgoings, 
950/.  :  income,  from  fees,  280/.,  writing,  90/. 

He  showed  these  figures  to  Mrs.  Staines,  and  asked  her  if 
she  could  suggest  any  diminution  of  expenditure.  Could  she 
do  with  less  house-keeping  money  ? 

'  Oh,  impossible  !  You  cannot  think  how  the  servants  eat ; 
and  they  won't  touch  our  h.ome-made  bread.' 

'The  fools!     why]' 

*  Oh,  because  they  think  it  costs  us  less.  Servants  seem  to 
me  always  to  hate  the  people  whose  bread  they  eat.' 

*  More  likely  it  is  their  vanity.  Nothing  that  is  not  paid  for 
before  their  eyes  seems  good  enough  for  them.  Well,  dear, 
the  bakers  will  revenge  us.  But  is  there  any  other  item  we 
could  reduce  1     Dress  1 ' 

*  Dress  !     Why  I  spend  nothing.* 

*  Forty-five  pounds  this  year.' 

<  Well,  I  shall  want  none  next  year.' 
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'  Well  then,  Rosa,  as  there  is  nothing  we  can  reduce,  I  must 
write  more,  and  take  more  fees,  or  we  sliall  he  in  tiie  wrong 
box.  Only  860/.  left  of  our  little  capital ;  and,  mind,  we  have 
not  another  shilling  in  the  world.  One  comfort  there  is  no 
deht.     Wt!  ])ay  rt-ady  money  for  everything.' 

Itosa  coloured  a  little,  hut  said  notliing. 

Staines  did  hits  jiart  nobly.  He  read  ;  he  wrote  ;  he  paced 
the  yard  ;  he  wore  his  ohl  clothes  in  the  house.  He  took  oft" 
his  new  ones,  when  he  came  in.  He  was  all  genius,  drudgery, 
patience. 

How  Phcebe  Dale  would  have  valued  him,  co-operated  with 
him,  and  petted  him,  if  she  had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  his 
wife  I 

The  season  came  back,  and  with  it  Miss  Lucas,  towing  a 
brilliant  bride,  Mrs.  Vivian,  young,  rich,  and  gay,  with  a  waist 
yon  could  span,  and  a  thirst  for  pleasure. 

This  lady  was  the  first  that  ever  made  Eosa  downright  jeal- 
ous. She  seemed  to  have  everything  the  female  heart  could 
desire  ;  and  she  was  No.  1  with  Miss  Lucas  this  year.  Now, 
Kosa  was  No.  1,  last  season,  and  had  weakly  imagined  that 
was  to  last  for  ever.  But  Miss  Lucas  had  always  a  sort  of  female 
flame,  and  it  never  lasted  two  seasons. 

Rosa  did  not  care  so  very  much  for  Miss  Lucas  before,  except 
as  a  convenient  friend  ;  but  now  she  was  mortified  to  tears  at 
finding  Miss  Lucas  made  more  fuss  with  another  than  with 
her. 

This  foolish  feeling  spurred  her  to  attempt  a  rivalry  with 
Mrs.  Vivian,  in  the  very  things  where  rivalry  was  hopeless. 

^liss  Lucas  gave  both  ladies  tickets  for  a  flower-show,  Avhere 
all  the  great  folk  were  to  be,  princes  and  princesses,  etc. 

'  But  I  have  nothing  to  wear,'  sighed  liosa. 

'  Then  you  must  get  something,  and  mind  it  is  not  pink, 
please  ;  for  we  must  not  clash  in  colour.  You  know  I'm  dark, 
and  pink  becomes  me.  (The  selfish  young  brute  was  not  as 
dark  as  Rosa.)  Mine  is  coming  from  Worth's  in  Paris  on  pur- 
pose. And  this  new  Madam  Cie,  of  Regent  Street,  has  such  a 
duck  of  a  bonnet,  just  come  from  Paris.  She  wanted  to  make 
me  one  from  it ;  but  I  told  her  I  would  have  none  but  the 
pattern  bonnet — and  she  knoAvs  very  well  she  can't  pass  a  copy 
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off  on  iiK'.     L(!t  me  drive  you  up  there  ;  and  you  can  see  mine, 
and  order  one  if  you  like  it.' 

'  Oil,  thank  you  ;  let  me  just  run  and  si)eak  to  my  husband 
first.' 

Staines  was  writin<^  for  the  barti  life,  and  a  number  of  Ger- 
man books  about  him,  slaving  to  make  a  few  poun<ls,  when  in 
comes  the  buoyant  figure  and  beaming  face  his  soul  delighted  in. 

lie  laid  down  his  svoik  to  enjoy  the  sunbeam  of  love. 

'  Oh,  darling,  I've  only  come  in  for  a  minute.  We  are  going 
to  a  flower-show  on  the  13th;  everybody  will  be  so  beautifully 
dressed — especially  that  Mis.  Vivian.  I  have  got  ten  yards  of 
beautiful  silk  in  my  wardrobe,  l)ut  that  is  not  enough  to  make 
a  whole  dress.  Everything  takes  so  nnich  stufl'  now.  jVIadanie 
Cie  does  not  take  care  to  make  up  dresses  unless  she  finds  the 
silk,  but  Miss  Lucas  says  she  thinks,  to  oblige  a  friend  of  hers, 
she  would  do  it  for  once  in  a  wa}'.  You  know,  dear,  it  would 
take  only  a  few  yards  more,  and  it  would  last  as  a  dinner-dress 
for  ever  so  long.' 

Then  she  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  and  leaned  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  lovingly  up  in  his  face.  *  I  know 
you  would  like  your  Eosa  to  look  as  well  as  Mrs.  Vivian  1' 

'  No  one  ever  looks  as  well — in  my  eyes — as  my  Rosa. 
There,  the  dress  will  add  nothing  to  your  beauty  ;  Init  go  and 
get  it  to  please  yourself  :  it  is  very  considerate  of  you  to  have 
chosen  something  of  which  you  have  ten  yards  already.  See, 
dear,  I'm  to  receive  twenty  pounds  for  this  article  ;  if  research 
was  paid,  it  ought  to  be  a  hundred.  I  shall  add  it  all  to  your 
allowance  for  tlresses  this  year.  So  no  debt,  mind  ;  come  to 
me  for  everything.' 

The  two  ladies  drove  off  to  Madame  Cie's,  a  pretty  sho}), 
lined  with  dark  velvet  and  lace  draperies. 

In  the  back  room  they  were  packing  a  lovely  bridal  dress, 
going  off  the  folloAving  Saturday,  to  New  York. 

*  What,  send  iTom  America  to  London  1 ' 

'  Oh,  dear  ye.- ! '  exclaimed  Madame  Cie.  '  The  American 
ladies  are  excelleni  customers.  They  buy  everything  of  the 
best,  and  the  most  expensive.' 

'  I  have  brought  a  new  customer,'  said  Miss  Lucas,  '  and  1 
want  you  to  do  a  great  favour,  and  that  is  to  match  a  blue  silk, 
and  make  her  a  pretty  dress  for  the  flower-show  on  the  13th.' 
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Madamo  Cio  ])ro(lucf'fl  a  whiio  muslin  polonaise,  Avhich  she 

was  just  going  to  send  home  to  the  Princess ,  to  be  worn 

over  mauve. 

'Oil,  liow  pretty  and  simj)le  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Lucas. 

'  I  have  some  lace  exactly  like  that/  said  Mi's.  Staines. 

'  Then,  why  don't  you  have  a  polonaise?  The  lace  is  the 
only  expensive  ])art,  the  nnislin  is  a  mere  nothing  ;  and  it  is 
such  a  useful  divss,  it  can  he  worn  over  any  silk.' 

It  was  agreed  that  Madame  Cie  was  to  send  for  the  blue 
silk  and  the  lace,  and  the  dresses  were  to  be  tried  on  Thurs- 
day. 

On  Thursday,  as  Rosa  went  gaily  into  Madame  Cie's  back 
louni  to  have  the  dresses  tried  on,  Madame  Cie  said,  *  You 
have  a  beautiful  lace  shawl,  but  it  Avants  ari'anging — in  five 
niimites  I  could  astonish  you  with  what  I  could  do  to  that 
shawl.' 

'  Oh,  pray  do,'  said  Mrs.  Staines. 

The  dressmaker  kept  her  word.  By  the  time  the  blue  dress 
was  tried  on,  ]VIadame  Cie  had,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  juns,  plaits, 
and  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  transformed  the  half-lace  shawl  into 
one  of  the  smartest  and  most  dist'niij}i(^.  things  imaginable  ;  but 
when  the  bill  came  in  at  ('hristmas,  for  that  five  minutes' 
labour  and  distingvd  touch,  she  charged  one  pound  eight. 

Before  they  left,  Mrs.  Staines  ordered  a  bonnet  like  the  pat- 
tern-bonnet from  Paris ;  and  Madame  Cie,  with  oily  tongue, 
persuaded  her  to  let  her  send  home  the  pink  bonnet,  which 
was  so  becoming  to  her  ;  it  was  only  slighly  soiled,  and  there 
were  certainly  two  good  wears  out  of  it,  and  they  would  not 
quarrel  about  the  price,  which  the  Simpleton  understood  to 
mean  the  price  was  to  be  small  ;  whereas  it  meant  this,  '  I,  in 
my  brutal  egotism,  cannot  conceive  that  you  will  object  to  any 
price  I  charge,  however  high.' 

Madame  Cie  than  told  the  ladies,  in  an  artfully  confidential 
tone,  that  she  had  a  quantity  of  black  silk  coming  home,  which 
she  lu  d  purchased  considerably  below  cost  price  ;  and  that  she 
should  like  to  make  them  each  a  dress — not  for  her  own  sake, 
but  theirs — as  she  knew  they  would  never  meet  such  a  bargain 
agahi.  '  You  know%  Miss  Lucas,'  she  continued,  *  we  don't 
want  our  money,  when  we  know  our  customers.  Christmas  is 
soon  enough  for  us.' 
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'Christmas  is  a  lonj;  time  off,'  thought  the  yornif;  wife, 
nearly  ten  montiis.  I  tliiiik  I'll  hav<^  a  blac^k  silk,  Madame 
Cie  ;  l)ut  I  must  not  say  aiiythiuj^  to  the  Doctor  just  yet,  or  he 
might  think  me  extravagant.' 

'  No  one  can  ever  think  a  lady  extravagant  for  buying  a 
black  silk  ;  it's  such  a  useful  dress  ;  lasts  for  ever—almost.' 

Days,  weeks,  and  mouths  rolled  on,  and  with  tliem  an  ever- 
rolling  tide  of  llower-hhows,  dinners,  at  homes,  balls,  operas, 
lawn-parties,  concerts,  and  thtsatres. 

Strang(^  that  in  one  house  there  should  be  two  i)eoj)lc  who 
loved  each  other,  yet  their  lives  ran  so  tar  apart,  except  while 
they  were  asleep  :  the  man  all  industry,  self-denial,  patience  ; 
the  woman  all  frivolity,  self-indulgence,  and  amusement  ;  both 
chained  to  an  oar,  only  one  in  a  working  boat,  the  othor  in  a 
painted  galley. 

The  woman  got  tired  first,  and  her  charming  colour  waned 
sadly.  She  came  to  him  for  medicine  to  set  her  up.  '  I  feel 
so  languid.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  he ;  '  no  medicine  can  do  the  work  of  whole- 
some food,  and  rational  repose.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  na- 
tures, sleep.  Dine  at  home  three  days  running,  and  go  to  bed 
at  ten.' 

On  this  the  Doctor's  wife  went  to  a  chemist  for  advise.  He 
gave  her  a  pink  stimulant ;  and  as  stimulants  have  two  effects, 
viz.,  first,  to  stimulate,  and  then  to  weaken,  this  did  her  no 
lasting  good.  Doctor  Staines  cursed  the  London  season,  and 
threatened  to  migrate  to  Liverpool. 

But  there  was  worse  behind. 

Returning  one  day  to  his  dressing-room,  just  after  Eosa  had 
come  down  stairs,  he  caught  sight  of  a  red  stain  in  a  washhanii 
basin.     He  examined  it ;  it  was  arterial  blood. 

He  went  to  her  directly,  and  expressed  his  anxiety. 

*  Oh,  it  is  nothing,'  said  she. 

'  Nothing,  pray  how  often  has  it  t)ccurred  1 ' 

'  Once  or  twice.  I  must  take  your  advice,  and  be  quiet,  that 
is  all' 

Staines  examined  the  housemaid  ;  she  lied  instinctively  at 
first,  seeing  he  was  alarmed  ;  but,  being  urged  to  tell  the  truth, 
said  she  had  seen  it  repeatedly,  and  had  told  the  cook. 
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He    went    down    stairs    again,    and    sat    down,    looking 

wretched. 
'  Oil  dear  ! '  said  Rosa.     '  What  is  tlie  matter  now  ? ' 
'  Kosa,'  said  he,  very  gravely,  '  there  are  two  people  a  woman 

is  mad  to  deceive — her  husband  and  her  physician.     You  have 

(It'ceived  both.' 
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CHAlTJvH  X. 

Sr.SPl'X'T  T)r.  Staines  nK^roly  meant  to  say  that  slie 
had  coiiceah'd  IVoni  liini  an  alai'miiii;  syinjttoni  \\>v 
several  weeks  ;  hut  she  answered  in  a  luiny,  to  excuse 
herself,  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — excuse  my  vul- 
garity. 

'  It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Vivian's  fault.  She  lau;,died  at  me  so 
for  not  W(!aring  them  ;  and  she  has  a  waist  you  can  sjtan — the 
wretch ! ' 

'  Oh,  then  you  liav(5  been  wearing  stays  clan(h^stinely  ? ' 
'  Why,  ycni  know  I  have.     Oh,  what  a  stupid  !     T  have  let  it 
all  out.' 

'  How  could  you  do  it  when  you  knew,  V)y  experience,  it  is 
your  death  1  ' 

'But  it  looks  so  beautiful,  a  tiny  waist.' 

*  It  looks  as  hi(h!0us  as  a  Chinese  foot,  and,  to  the  eye  of 
science,  far  more  disgusting;  it  is  the  cause  of  so  many  un- 
lovely <liseases.' 

Sinst  tell  me  one  thing.     Have  you  looked  at  Mrs.  Vivian.' 
'  Minutely.     I  look  at  all  your  friends — with  great  anxiety, 
knowing  no  animal  more  dangerous  than  a  fool.     Vivian — a 
skinny  woman,  with  a  pretty  face,  lovely  hair,  good  teeth,  dy- 
ing eyes.' 

'  Yes,  lovely  I ' 

*  A  sure  proof  of  a  disordered  stomach — and  a  waist  pinch«'d 
so  unnaturally  that  I  said  to  myself,  "  Whe7"e  fon  earth  does 
this  idiot  put  her  liver  1"  Did  you  ever  read  of  the  frog  who 
burst  trying  to  swell  to  an  ox  ]  Well,  here  is  the  rivalry  re- 
versed ;  Mrs.  Vivian  is  a  bag  of  bones  in  a  balloon  ;  she  can 
machine  herself  into  a  wasp  ;  but  a  fine  young  woman  like 
you,  with  flesh  and  muscle,  must  kill  yourself  hree  or  four 
times  before  you  can  make  your  body  as  meagre,  hideous,  an- 
gular, and  unnaturjil  as  Vivian's,  but  all  you  ladies  are  mono- 
maniacs ;  one  might  as  well  offer  truth  to  a  gorilla.  It  brought 
you  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,     J  saved  you.     Yet  you  could  go 
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iind (»o(l  ^rant   ine  patirncc  I     So  1    suppos*'  tlii'sc  impriii- 

ciplt'd  wonioii  lent  you  their  stays,  to  deceive  your  luishiUKl  V 

*  No.      Hilt  tlicy  hui^Mu'cl  Jit  ini!  .-a  tliat Oh,  Christie,  I'm 

;i  wretf'li  ;   I  l\t'|»t  a  pair  at  tlie   fiiicascs',    aud  a  pair  at  Madam 
Uic's,  and  I  put  them  ou  tiow  und  tlu^i.' 

'Hut  you  never  appeared  in  tlu-m.' 
'What,  before  my  tyrant  I     Oh,  no,  I  dared  not.' 
'So  you  took  them  ofV  het'ore  you  eamo  home.' 
Hosa  huiij.;  her  head,  and  said   '  \'es,'  in  a  i'ehi(;tant  whisper. 
'  Vou  spent  your  thiyh^ht  in  dressing.      Vcni  dressed  aj^ain 
to  go  out;  dressed  again  in  stays  :  dressed  again  without  them  ; 
ami  all  to  deceive  your  husband,  ami  kill   yourself,  at  the  bid- 
ding of   two    heartless   women,    who   would   dance   over   your 
grave  without  a  pang   of  remorse,    or   sentinuuit  of  auy  kind, 
since  they  live,    like   midges,  (Hili/  to  dance  in,  the.  sun,  and  suck 
ftome  worker s  blood* 

'  Oh,  Christie  !  I'm  so  easily  led.  T  am  too  great  a  fool  to 
live.      Kill  me!  ' 

And  she  kneeled  down,  and  njiiewed  the  request,  looking  up 
ill  his  face  with  an  expression  that  might  have  disarmed  Cain 

lie  smiled  superior.  '  The  question  is,  are  you  sorry  you 
have  been  so  naughty  \ ' 

'  Yes,  dear.     Oh  !  oh  ; ' 

'  Will  you  be  very  good,  to  make  up  l ' 

'  Oh,  yes.  Only  tell  me  how  :  for  it  does  not  come  natural 
to  poor  me.' 

'  Keep  out  of  those  women's  way  for  the  rest  of  the  season.' 

'I  will.' 

'  Bi'ing  your  stays  home,  and  allow  me  to  do  what  I  like 
with  them.' 

'  Of  course.     Cut  them  in  a  million  pieces.' 

'  Till  you  are  recovered,  you  must  be  \\\y  patient,  and  go  no- 
where without  me.' 

'  That  is  no  punishment,  I  am  sure.' 

*  Punishment !  Am  I  the  man  to  punish  you  1  T  only  want 
to  save  you.' 

'  Well,  darling,  it  won't  be  the  first  time.' 
'  No;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  last.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

'  Suhlaid  cavsa  tolJibir  t'Jfcdus.' 

|HE  stays  being  gone,  and  dissipation  moderated,  I\Ii\s. 
Staines  bloomed  a<z:ain,  and  tlicv  ii,ave  one  or  two  un- 
pretending  little  dinners  at  the  Bijou.  Dr.  Staines  ad- 
mitted no  false  friends  to  these.  They  never  went  be- 
yond eight  ;  five  gentlemen,  three  ladies.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  terrible  discursiveness  of  the  fair,  and  man's 
cruel  disposition  to  work  a  subject  threadbare,  were  controlled 
and  modified,  and  a  ha])py  balance  of  conversation  establisherl. 
Lady  Cicely  Treherne  was  always  invited,  and  always  man- 
aged to  come;  for  she  said,  'they  were  the  most  agweeable 
little  paatiesin  London,  and  the  host  and  hostess  both  sointew- 
esting.'  Li  the  autumn,  Staines  worked  donb^  tides  with  the 
pen,  and  found  a  vehicle  for  medical  narrativ'es  in  a  weekly 
magazine  that  did  not  profess  medicine. 

This  new  vein  put  him  in  heart.  His  fees,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  were  less  than  last  year,  because  there  was  no 
hundred-guinea  fee  ;  but  tliere  was  a  marked  increase  in  tlu^ 
small  fees,  and  the  unflagging  pen  actually  earned  him  200/.,  oi' 
nearly.     So  he  was  in  good  spirits. 

Not  so  ]\Irs.  Staines ;  for  some  time  she  had  been  uneasy, 
fretfid,  and  like  a  person  with  a  weight  on  her  mind. 

One  Sunday  she  said  to  him,  '  Oh,  dear  I  feel  so  dull,  No- 
body to  go  to  church  with  me,  nor  yet  to  the  Zoo.' 

'  I'll  go  with  you,'  said  Staines. 

'YouNvill?     To  which? 

*  To  both  :  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound.' 

So  to  church  they  went ;  and  Staines,  whose  motto  was 
*  Hoc  age,'  minded  his  book.  Eosa  had  some  intervals  of  at- 
tention to  the  words,  but  found  plenty  of  time  to  study  the 
costumes. 

During  the  Litany,  in  bustled  Clara,  the  housemaid,  with  a 
white  jacket  on  so  like  her  mistress's,  that  Rosa  clutehed  her 
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own  convulsively,   to  see  if  she  had  not  been  skinned  of  it  by 
some  develish  sleight  of  hand. 

No,  it  was  on  her  back  ;  but  Clara's  was  identical. 

In  her  excitement,  Rosa  pinched  Staines,  ami  with  her  nose 
that  went  like  a  water-wagtail,  pointed  out  the  malefaetor. 
Then  she  whispered,  'Look  !  How  dare  she  ?  IMy  very  jacket  ' 
Earrings  and  brooches,  and  dresses  lierhair  like  ndne.' 

'  Well,  never  mind,'  whispered  Staines.  Sunday  is  her  day. 
We  have  got  all  the  week  to  shine.  There  don't  look  at  her. 
'  From  all  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandernig ' 

'  I  can't  keep  my  eyes  off  her.' 

'  Attend  to  the  Litany.  Do  you  know  this  is  really  a  beau- 
tiful composition  ? ' 

'  I'd  rather  do  the  work  fifty  times  over  myself 

'  Hush  !  people  will  hear  you.' 

When  they  walked  home,  after  church,  Staines  tried  to  di- 
vert her  from  the  consideration  of  her  wrongs;  but  n") — all 
other  topics  were  too  Hat  by  comparison. 

She  mourned  the  hard  fate  of  mistresses — unfortunate  crea- 
tures that  could  not  do  without  servants. 

'  Is  not  that  a  confession  that  servants  are  good,  useful  crea- 
tures, with  all  their  faults  ?  Then,  as  to  their  mania  for  dress, 
why,  that  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  the  mania  of  the  sex. 
Are  you  free  from  it  I ' 

'ISio,  of  course  not.     But  I  am  a  lady,  if  you  please.' 

'  Then  she  is  your  intellectual  inferior,  and  more  excusable. 
Any  way,  it  is  wise  to  connive  at  a  thing  we  can't  help.' 

'  What,  keep  her,  after  this  1  no,  never.' 

'  My  dear,  pray  do  not  send  her  away,  for  she  is  tidy  in  the 
house,  and  quick,  and  better  than  any  one  we  have  had  this 
last  six  months ;  and  you  know  you  have  tried  a  great 
number.' 

'To  hear  you  speak,  one  would  think  it  was  my  fault  that 
we  have  so  many  bad  servants.' 

'  I  never  said  it  was  your  fault ;  but  I  thinl;  dearest,  a  little 
forbearance  in  trifles ' 

'  Trifles  !  trifles — for  a  mistress  and  maid  to  be  seen  dressed 
alike  in  the  same  church  1  You  take  the  servant's  part  against 
me,  that  you  do.' 

'  You  should  not  say  that,  even  in  jest.     Come  now,  do  you 
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really  think  that  a  jacket  like  yuius  cai:  iuake  tiie  servant  like 
you,  or  detract  from  your  grace  and  beauty  ?  There  is  a  very 
simple  way  :  put  your  jacket  by  for  a  future  occasion,  and  wear 
something  else  in  its  stead  at  church.' 

'  A  nice  thing,  indeed,  to  give  in  to  these  creatures.  I  won't 
do  it.' 

'  Why  won't  you,  this  once  ? ' 

*  Because  I  won't — there  ! ' 
'That  is  unanswerable,'  said  he. 

Mrs.  Staines  said  that  ;  but,  when  it  came  to  acting,  she  de- 
ferred to  iier  husband's  wish  ;  she  resigned  her  intention  (jf 
sending  for  Clara  and  giving  her  warning ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  Clara  let  her  in,  and  the  white  jackets  rubbed  together  in 
the  narrow  passage,  she  actually  said  nothing,  but  stalked  to 
her  own  room,  and  tore  her  jacket  off,  and  flung  it  on  the 
floor. 

Unfortxmately,  she  was  so  long  dressing  for  the  Zoo.,  that 
Clara  came  in  to  arrange  the  room.  She  picks  up  the  white 
jacket,  takes  it  in  both  hands,  gives  it  a  flap,  and  proceeds  to 
hang  it  up  in  the  wardrobe. 

Then  the  great  feminine  heart  burst  its  bounds. 

'  You  can  leave  that  alone.     I  shall  not  wear  that  again.' 

Thereupon  ensued  an  uneven  encounter,  Clara  being  one  of 
those  of  whom  the  Scripture  says,  '  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  tongues.' 

'  La,  ma'am,'  said  she,  '  why,  t'aint  so  very  dirty.' 

'  No  ;  but  it  is  too  common.' 

'  Oh,  because  I  have  got  one  like  it.  Ay.  Missises  caivt 
abide  a  good-looking  servant,  not  to  see  'em  dressed  becoming.' 

'  Mistresses  do  nut  like  servants  to  forget  their  place,  nor 
wear  what  does  not  become  their  situation.' 

'  My  situation  !  Why,  I  can  pay  my  way,  go  where  I  will. 
I  don't  tremble  at  the  tradesmen's  knock,  as  some  do.' 

*  Leave  the  room  !     Leave  it  this  moment.' 

'  Leave  the  room,  yes — and  I'll  leave  the  house,  too,  and  tell 
all  the  neis'hbours  what  I  know  about  it.' 

She  flounced  out,  and  slannned  the  door,  and  Rosa  sat  down 
trembling. 

Clara  rushed  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  told  the  cook  and 
Andrew  Pearman  how  :he  had  given  it  to  the  mistress,  and 
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tvoiy  word  siic  luul  said  to  her,  with  a  good  many  more  slio 
had  not. 

The  cook  laugheil  and  encouraged  her. 

But  Andrew  Pearmati  wa.s  wroth,  and  said,  '  You  to  affront 
iiur  mistress  like  that  !  Why,  if  I  had  heard  you.  I'd  liave 
twisted  your  ncclc  for  ye.' 

'  It  would  take  a  better  man  than  you  to  dc  that.  Voii  mind 
vour  own  business.     Stick  to  your  onediorse  chay.' 

•Well,  I'm  not  above  my  place,  for  that  matter.  But  you 
-als  must  always  be  aping  your  betters.' 

•  I  liave  got  a  proper  pride,  and  you  haven't.  Vou  ongiit  to 
he  ashamed  of  yourself  to  do  two  men's  work  ;  drive  a  broug- 
ham and  wait  on  a  horse,  and  then  come  in  and  wait  at  table. 
\'()U  are  a  teadcettle  groom,  that  is  what  you  are.  ^Vhy,  my 
l)rother  was  coachman  to  Lord  Fitz-James,  and  gave  his  lord- 
ship notice  the  first  time  he  had  to  drive  the  children.  Says 
lie,  "  I  don't  object  to  the  children,  my  lord,  but  with  her  lady- 
ship in  the  carriage."  It's  such  servants  as  you  as  spoil  places. 
Xo  servant  as  knows  what's  due  to  a  servant  ought  to  know 
you.     They'd  scorn  your  '([uaintance,  as  I  do,  Mr.  Pearman.' 

•  You're  a  stuck-up  hu.ssey,  and  a  soldier's  jade,'  roared 
.-Vndrew. 

•  And  you  are  a  low  tea-kettle  groom.' 

This  expression  wounded  the  great  ecpiestrian  he-i^t  to  the 
(.[uick  ;  the  rest  of  Sunday  he  pondered  on  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  drove  the  Doctor,  as  usual,  but  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Meantime,  the  cook  made  haste  and  told  the  baker  Pearmj\n 
had  'got  it  hot'  from  the  housemaid,  and  she  had  called  him 
a  tea-kettle  groom  ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  that  it 
was  in  every  stable  in  the  mews.  Why,  as  Pearman  was 
taking  the  horse  out  of  the  brougham,  didn't  two  little  re<l- 
headed  urchins  call  out,  'Here,  come  and  see  the  tea-kettle 
groom]'  and  at  night  some " mischievous  boy  chalked  on  the 
black  door  of  the  stable  a  large  white  tea-kettle,  and  next  morn- 
ing a  drunken,  idle  fellow  with  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  dirty  pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  no  coat,  but  a  shirt  very  opt>n 
at  the  chest,  showing  inflamed  skin,  the  effect  of  drink,  itispect- 
t'd  that  work  of  art  with  blinking  eyes  and  vacillating  toes, 
and  s,\id  '  This  comes  of  a  chap  doing  too  nuich.  A  few 
more  like  you,  and  work  would  be  scarce.     A  fine   thing  for 
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^••ntlefolks  to  make  one  man  fill  two  places  !  but  it  ain't  the 
gentlefolks'  fault,  it's  the  man  as  liumoiirs  'em.' 

Pearman  was  a  peaceable  man,  and  made  no  reply,  but  went 
on  with  his  work,  only  during  the  day  he  told  his  master  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  fill  his  situation  a^^ 
soon  as  convenient. 

The  ma.sti'r  iiKpiired  the  cause,  and  the  man  told  him,  and 
said  the  nit-ws  was  too  hot  for  him. 

The  iJoctor  ottered  him  five  pounds  a  year  more,  knowing  he 
had  a  treasure  ;  but  Pearman  said,  with  sadness  and  firmness, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  go  he  would. 

The  Doctor's  heart  fairly  sank  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
one  creature  he  could  depend  upon. 

Next  Sunday  evening  Clara  Avas  out,  and  fell  in  with  friends 
to  wh(jm  she  exaggerated  her  grievance. 

Then  they  worked  her  up  to  fury,  after  the  manner  of  ser- 
\:ints' ///'?((/•■<•.  She  came  home,  packed  her  box,  brought  it 
down,  and  then  flounced  into  the  room  to  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Staines,  and  said,  '  I  shan't  sleep  another  night  in  this  house.' 

Rosa  was  about  to  speak,  but  Dr.  Staines  forbade  her  :  he 
said,  '  You  had  better  think  twice  of  that.  You  are  a  good 
sf  rvant,  though  for  once  you  have  been  betrayed  into  speaking 
disruspectfuUy.  Why  forfeit  your  character,  and  three  weeks' 
Wiiges  1 ' 

'  I  don't  care  for  my  wages.  I  won't  stay  in  such  a  house  as 
this.' 

•  Come,  you  must  not  be  impertinent.' 

'  I  don't  mean  to,  sir,'  said  she,  lowering  her  voice  suddenly : 
then  raising  it  as  suddenly,  'There  are  my  keys,  ma'am,  and 
you  can  search  my  box.' 

'  Mrs.  Staines  will  not  search  your  box  ;  and  you  will  retire 
at  once  to  your  own  part  of  the  house.' 

'  I'll  go  further  than  that,'  said  she,  and  soon  after  the  street 
door  was  slammed  ;  the  Bijou  shook. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning,  she  came  for  her  box.  It  had 
bei-n  put  away  for  safety.  Pearman  told  her  she  must  wait 
till  the  Doctor  came  down.  She  did  not  wait,  but  went,  at 
tdcven  A.M.,  to  a  police-magistrate,  and  took  out  a  summons 
against  Dr.  Staines,  for  detaining  a  box  containing  certain 
articles  specified — value  under  fifteen  pounds. 
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When  Dr.  Staine.s  heard  she  had  been  for  her  box,  hut 
left  no  addre.s.s,  he  sent  IVarman  to  hunt  for  lier.  lie  could 
not  find  her.  She  avoided  the  hou.se,  hut  .sent  a  woman  for 
her  diurnal  love-letters.  Dr.  Staine.s  «ent  the  woman  back  to 
fetch  her.  She  came,  .eceived  her  box,  her  letter.s,  and  the 
balance  of  her  wages,  which  was  siuall,  for  Staines  deducted 
the  three  weeks'  wa<n's. 

Two  days  afterwards,  to  his  surju-ise,  the  summons  was 
served. 

Out  of  respect  for  a  court  of  justice,  however  humble,  Dr. 
Staines  attended  next  Monday,  to  meet  the  summons. 

The  magistrate  was  an  elderly  man,  witli  a  face  shaped  liki^ 
u  hog's,  but  nmch  richer  in  colour,  ])eing  purple  and  pimply  : 
so  foul  a  visage  Staines  Inid  rarely  seen,  even  in  the  lowest 
class  of  the  community. 

CL.ra  swore  that  lier  box  had  been  opened,  and  certain 
things  stolen  out  of  it ;  and  that  she  had  been  refused  the  box 
next  morning. 

Staines  swore  that  he  had  never  opened  the  box,  and  that, 
if  any  one  else  had,  it  was  with  her  consent,  for  slie  had  left 
the  keys  for  that  purpose.  He  bade  the  magistrate  observe 
that,  if  a  servant  went  away  like  this,  and  left  no  address,  she 
put  it  out  of  the  muster's  ponvr  to  send  lu^r  box  after  her  :  and 
he  proved  he  had  some  trouble  to  force  her  box  on  her. 

The  pig-faced  magistrate  showed  a  manifest  leaning  towards 
the  servant ;  but  there  was  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  ;  and  he  did 
not  believe,  nor  was  it  (M-edible  that  anything  had  been  stolen 
out  of  her  box. 

At  tliis  moment,  Pearman,  sent  by  Rosa,  entered  the  court 
with  an  old  gown  of  Clara's  that  had  l)een  discovered  in  the 
sculleiy,  and  a  scribbling  book  of  the  Doctor's,  which  Clara 
liad  appropriated,  and  written  amorous  verses  in,  very  superior 
— in  lumiber — to  those  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Anacreon. 

'  Hand  me  those,'  said  the  pig-faced  beak. 

'  What  are  they,  Dr.  Staines  ] ' 

'  I  really  don't  know.     I  must  ask  my  servant.' 

'  Why,  more  things  of  mine  that  have  been  detained,'  said 
Clara. 
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'  Some  tilings  that  have  been  tbiin«l  s^ince  she  left,'  sui<l 
Staines. 

'  Oh  !  those  that  hide  no  wh(!re  to  find.' 

'  Youn<^  woman,'  said  Staines,  '  do  not  insnit  those  whose 
Vnead  you  have  eaten,  and  liave  given  you  many  presents,  he- 
side  your  wages.  Since  you  are  so  ready  to  accuse  people  of 
stealing,  permit  me  to  say  tiiat  this  book  is  mine,  and  not 
yours  :  and  yet,  you  see,  it  is  sent  after  you  because  you  hav<' 
written  your  trash  in  it.' 

The  purple,  i)ig-faced  beak  went  instantly  out  of  the  record, 
and  wastes!  a  deal  of  time  reading  Clara's  poetry,  and  trying 
to  be  witty,  lie  raised  the  question  whose  book  this  was. 
The  girl  swore  it  was  given  her  by  a  lady  who  was  now  in 
Rom(\  Staines  swore  he  bought  it  of  a  certain  stationer,  and, 
hai)pening  to  have  his  pass  book  in  his  pocket,  produced  an 
mtry  corresponding  with  the  date  of  the  book. 

The  pig-faced  l)eak  said  that  the  Doctor's  was  an  improbable 
^;tory,  and  that  the  gown  and  the  book  were  quite  enough  to 
justify  the  summons.     Verdict,  one  guinea  costs. 

*  What,  because  two  things  she  never  demanded  have  been 
found  and  sent  after  her  ?  This  is  mon.strous.  I  shall  appeal 
to  your  superiors.' 

'  If  you  are  impertinent,  I'll  fine  you  five  pounds.' 

'  Very  well,  sir.  Now  hear  me  :  if  this  is  an  honest  judg- 
ment, I  i)ray  ( Jod  I  may  be  dead  before  the  year  is  out ;  and, 
if  it  isn't,  I  pray  God  you  may  be.' 

Then  the  pig-faced  beak  fired  up,  and  threatened  to  fine  him 
for  blaspheming. 

He  deigned  no  reply,  but  paid  the  guinea,  and  Clara  swept 
out  of  the  court,  "svith  a  train  a  yard  long,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  scarlet  soldier ;  who  avenged  JJr.  Staines  with  mili- 
tary promptitude. 

Christopher  went  home  raging  internally,  for  hitherto  he  had 
never  seen  so  gross  a  case  of  injustice. 

One  ot  his  humble  patients  followed  him,  and  said,  'I  wish 
1  had  known,  sir,  yon  shouldn't  have  come  here  to  be  insulted. 
Why  no  gentleman  can  ever  get  justice  against  a  servant  girl 
when  he  is  sitting.  It  is  notorious,  and  that  makes  these  hus- 
sies so  bold.  I've  seen  that  jade  here  with  the  same  story 
afore.' 
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Staines  ivached  homo  iikh'c  disfoiiiposod  thiin  ho  could  have 
liimsolt' boli('vo(l.  Tho  roiisoii  was  tliat  haiotiiccd  iiijiistico  in  a 
court  of  justice  shook  liis  whole  faith  in  man.  TTf  o|)('ne(l  tin- 
street  door  with  his  latchd<ey,  and  found  two  men  -landing  in 
the  passajiie.      He  intjuirofl  wliat  they  want  'd. 

'Well  sir,'  said  one  of  them,  civilly  enotiuli,  '  wo  only  want 
our  due.' 

'  For  goods  delivered  at  this  house,  sii'.  Balance  of  account.' 
And  he  handed  him  a  hutchei-'s  liill,  .ilNS  lis.  T),',*!. 

'You  must  he  mistaken  :  we  run  no  l>iljs  here.  We  pay 
I'oady  money  for  everything.' 

'  W'eW,  sir,'  said  the  hutcher,  '  there  have  Ix'cn  ]»ayments  ; 
hut  the  halanct!  has  always  hcen  gaining  ;  and  we  have  been 
put  off  so  often,  we  determined  to  see  the  master.  Show  you 
the  books,  sir,  and  welcome.' 

'This  instant,  if  you  })lease.'  He  took  the  butcher's  address, 
who  then  retired,  and  the  other  tradesman,  a  grocer,  toM  him 
a  similar  tale  ;  sixty  pounds  odd. 

He  went  to  the  butcher's,  sick  at  heart,  insjiected  the  book.'^, 
and  saw  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  were  incontrovertible  ;  that 
debt  had  been  gaining  slowly,  but  surely,  almost  from  the  timn 
he  confided  the  accounts  to  Ids  wife.  She  had  ke))t  faith  with 
liini  about  five  weeks,  no  moie. 

The  grocer's  books  told  a  similar  tale. 

The  debtor  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  stood  a  moment. 
The  very  grocer  pitied  him,  and  said,  '  There's  no  huny.  Doc- 
tor ;  a  trifle  on  account,  if  settlement  in  full  is  not  convenient 
just  now.     I  see  you  have  been  kept  in  tiie  dark.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Christopher  ;  '  I'll  pay  every  shilling.'  Ho 
gave  one  gulp,  and  hurried  away. 

At  the  fishmonger's,  the  same;  story,  only  for  a  smaller  amount. 

A  bill  of  nineteen  pounds  at  the  very  pastry  cook's  ;  a  placo 
■she  had  promised  him,  as  her  physician,  never  to  enter. 

At  the  draper's,  thirty-seven  pouinls  odd. 

In  short,  wherever  she  had  dealt,  the  same  system  ;  partial 
payments,  and  ever-growing  debt. 

Remembering  Madame  Cie,  he  drove  in  a  cab  to  Regent 
Street,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Staines's  account. 

'  Shall  I  send  it,  sir  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I  will  take  it  with  me.' 
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'Miss  Kdwiu-d's,  iiiiike  out  Mrs.  Staines's  account,  if  you 
)  •lease' 

Miss  Edwards  was  a  good  wliilc  nlakin^  it  out;  hut  it  was 
i<a<ly  at  last.  Ihi  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  without  daring  to 
look  at  it  tluu'e  :  hut  he  went  into  Verrey's,  asked  for  a  cup  ot 
((iffiM^,  and  ])erused  the  document. 

The  jirincipal  items  were  as  foUow  : — 

ilay    4.   Ue-sliapiiig  iuul  lepairin^f  «'lt'f,'ant  lace  iricantlo..  .  £1  S  0 

Chip  iHiiinet,  frathcr  aii<l   lldwcrs 4  4  0 

May  20    Making  ami  triiimiiug  hlut;  .silk  dress — material 

part  touml 19  19  (I 

Five  yards  of  rich  blue  silk  t(t  match 4  4  0 

.lune    I.    I'dloiiaisc  and  jacket,  trimmed  with  lace — mate- 
rial i)art  found 17  17  0 

Jmie  S.   One  black  .silk  dress,  handsomely  trimmed  with 

jet  guipure  and   lace 49  18  0 

A  few  shicd.s  and  fragments  of  finery  hought  at  o(M  times, 
^\\'elling  the  hill  to  .£0*J,  17s. — not  to  terrify  tin;  feminine  niin<l 
with  three  figures. 

And  let  no  unsophisticated  young  lady  imagine  that  the  trim- 
mings wliieh  constituted  three-fourths  of  tliis  hill  were  worth 
anything.  The  word  '  lace,'  in  Madame  Cie's  bills,  invarialjly 
meant  machine  made  trash,  worth  10(/.  a  yard,  but  charged  l!Ss. 
a  yard  for  one  pennyworth  of  work  in  putting  it  on.  Where 
real  lace  was  used,  i\ladanu'  Cie  always  let  her  mdomers  hi<ni'  it. 
Miss  Lucas's  bill  ibr  this  year  contained  the  two  following 
little  items  : — 

Rich  gros  de  cecile  ])oloiiaise  and  jacket  to  match,  trimmed 

( 'hantilly  lace  and  Valenciennes £68     6     0 

8uj)erb  robe  de  chambre,  lichly  trinuned  with  skunk  fur...  40     9     0 

The  customer  found  her  own  stufll',  viz.,  two  shawls  ;  Caro- 
lina found  the  nasty  little  polecats,  and  got  24.*;.  for  them  ; 
Madame  Cie  found  the  re.Ht. 

But  Christopher  Staines  had  not  Miss  Lucas's  bill  to  com- 
pare his  wife's  with.  He  could  only  compare  the  latter  with 
their  income,  a'ld  with  male  notions  of  common  sense  and 
reason. 

He  went  home  and  into  his  studio,  and  sat  down  on  his  hard 
beech  cliaij' ;  he  looked  round  on  liis  books  and  his  work,  and 
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then,  for  tlio  first  time,  remomlx'rcd  how  h»n<,'  juid  ii<»\v  pa- 
tiently he  liiid  toiled  for  every  hiiiidi'ed  ])ound.s  \\v  h;i<l  made  : 
;ind  he  laid  the  (svidenees  of  his  wife's  profusion  and  deceit  l>y 
the  side  of  those  signs  of  painful  industry  and  self-denial,  and 
his  soul  filled  with  bitterness.     '  Deceit  I    Deceit ! ' 

Mrs,  Stain(\s  lieard  he  was  in  the;  house,  and  came  to  know 
;il)out  the  trial.  She  came  hurredly  in,  and  caught  him  with 
liis  h';ad  on  the  table,  in  an  attitude  of  j)rostraLion,  (|uit('  new 
to  Inm  ;  he  raised  his  head  directly  he  heard  her,  and  reveah'd 
;i  fiice,  pale,  stern  and  wretched. 

*  Oh  !  what  is  the  matter  now  I '  she  said. 

'  The  matter  is  what  it  has  always  been,  if  I  only  coidd  have 
seen  it.  Vou  have  deceived  me,  and  disgraced  youi'self.  Look 
at  those  bills.' 

'  What  bills  ? oh  ! ' 

'  You  have  had  an  allowance  for  housekeeping.' 

'  It  wasn't  enough.' 

*  It  was  plenty,  if  you  had  kei)t  faith  with  me,  and  p;iid 
ready  money.  It  was  enough  for  the  fii'st  five  weeks.  1  am 
housekeeper  now,  and  I  .shall  allow  myself  two  pounds  a  we«-k 
Itss,  and  not  owe  a  shilling  either.' 

'  Well,  all  I  know  is,  I  couldn't  do  it :  no  woman  c(»uld.' 

'  Then  you  should  have  come  to  me  and  said  so  ;  and  I  would 
have  shown  you  how.  Was  I  in  Egypt,  or  at  the  North  Pole, 
that  you  could  not  find  me,  to  treat  me  like  a  friend  ?  You 
have  ruined  us:  those  debts  will  sweep  away  the  last  shilling 
of  our  little  capital ;  but  it  is  not  that,  oh  no  ;  it  is  the  misei- 
able  deceit.' 

Rosa's  eye  caught  the  sum  total  of  Madame  Cie's  lull,  and 
^>he  turned  pale.     '  Oh,  what  a  cheat  that  woman  is  I  " 

But  she  turned  paler  wh(;n  Christopher  said,  '  That  is  the 
one  honest  bill  ;  for  I  gave  you  leave.  It  is  these  that  part 
us  ;  these,  these.  Look  at  them,  false  heart !  There,  go  and 
pack  up  your  things.  We  can  live  here  no  longei-  ;  we  aie 
ruined.     I  must  send  you  back  to  your  father.' 

*  I  thought  you  would,  sooner  or  later,'  said  ^Nlrs.  Staines, 
panting,  trembling,  but  showing  a  little  fight.  '  He  told  you  I 
wasn't  fit  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife. ' 

'  An  honest  man's  wife,  you  mean  :  that  is  what  you  are  not 
fit  for.     You  will  go  home  to  your  father,  and  I  shall  go  into 
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Noinc  Imiiil)!*'  lodjiiii;;  to  wuik  i'or  yoii.  I'll  ((tnuivc  to  kot'p 
you,  and  Hiid  you  a  hiiiidicd  a  year  to  siu'iul  in  drcs.s,  the  oul\ 
tliiuj;  your  licart  can  really  love.  J5ut  1  won't  have  an  enenn 
here  in  thedis^uisr  of  a  friend,  and  J  won't  ha\e  a  wife  aliout 
me  1  ninst  treat  like  a  servant,  and  wateh  like  a  traitor.' 

The  words  were  harsh,  hut  theaj^ony  with  \\hieh  they  wen 
.sjioken  distinguished  them  fiom  vulgar  \ itupeiation. 

They   overjxiwered   poor  lioaix  :  .she  had  hecn  ailing  a  litth 
some  tin)e,  and  from  remorse  and   teirijr,   coupled   with  other 
(iiuses,  nature  gave  way.      Ilei'  lips    turned    white,  she  gasped 
inaiticulately,    and,  with  a  little  piteous    moan,  tottered,  and 
swooned  dead  away. 

He  wa.s  walking  wiMly  alujut,  ready  to  tear  his  hair,  when 
she  tottered  ;  he  saw  her  just  in  time  to  save  her,  and  laid  hei 
gently  on  tlu-  floor,  and  kneeled  over  her. 

Away  went  anger  and  eveiy  other  feeling  hut  love  and  pity 
lor  the  puor  creatujc  that,  with  all  her  faults,  was  .so  loveahle 
and  so  loved. 

He  a]»i>lied  no  remedies  at  first;  he  knew  they  were  usele.>> 
and  unnece.ssniy  ;  he  laiil  her  head  (juite  low,  and  opened  door 
and  M'indow,  and  loosened  all  her  dirss,  sighing  deeply  all  the 
time  at  lier  condition. 

While  he  was  thus  emjdoyed,  su<ldenly  a  strange  cry  broki' 
fV()m  him  .  a  cry  of  horror,  remorse,  joy,  tenderness,  all  com- 
hined  ;  a  cry  comi)aied  with  which,  language  is  inarticulate, 
J  lis  swift  and  practical  eye  had  made  a  discovery. 

He  kneeled  over  her,  with  his  eyes  dilating  and  his  hands 
claspecl,  a  picture  of  love  and  tender  remor.se. 

She  stirred. 

Tiien  he  made  ha.ste  and  ai>i»lied  his  remedies,  and  Inoughl 
\\o.r  slowly  hack  to  life  :  he  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  in  hi.> 
arms  cjuite  away  from  the  bills  and  things,  that  wlien  she  came 
to  she  might  see  nothing  to  revive  lier  distress  :  he  carried  her 
to  the  drawing-room,  aiul  kneeled  down  and  rocked  her  in  his 
arms,  and  picssed  her  again  and  again  gently  to  his  heart,  and 
cried  over  her,  '  Oh,  my  dove,  my  dove  I  the  tender  creature 
Ciod  gave  me  to  love  and  cherish,  and  have  I  used  it  harshly  I 
If  I  had  only  known  !  if  1  had  oidy  known  ." 

AVhile  he  was  tluis  liemoaning  her,  and  blaming  himself,  and 
flying  over  her  like  the  rain—  lie,  whom   she  had  never  seen 
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slu'd  a  tear  l)ctbro  ill  all  his  troubles — she  was  aiming  to  eii- 
tinly,  ami  ht-r  quick  ears  cauglit  iiis  words,  and  sheo|iene<l  lit-r 
ImvcIv  eves  on  him. 

'  1  forgive  you,  dear,'  she  said,  feebly.  '  MVT  1  IIOPK  YOU 
Wll.l.  I'.E  A  KINKKU  FATHKK  THAN  A  lirSHAND.' 

These  (juict  words,  spoken  witli  rare  gravity  and  softness, 
went  thrnugh  tlu'  great  heai't  lik<'  a  knife. 

lie  gave  a  sort  of  shiver,  but  said  n(»t  a  word. 

Dut  that  night  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  God  that  no  hars^h 
wcnl  from  his  lips  should  ever  again  strike  a  being  so  weak, 
M>  loving,  and  so  beyond  his  compichension.  Why  look  for 
(ituiage  and  candour  in  a  creature  so  timid  and  sliy,  she  could 
not  even  tell  her  husband  fhaf  until,  with  her  subtle  sense,  shrt 
saw  he  had  discovered  it. 
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iJ^fO  1k'  m  fatlicr  ;  to  liavc  iin  image  of  liis  (larlin,i;  Ilosa,  and 
a  IViiit  of  their  loxc  to  live  ami  woik  for:  this  <^n\'v  tin- 
sore   lieait  a  heavenly  glow,    and  elasticity  to  i)ear, 
^'rvfv,     i^l»<'iil<l  this  dear  ohject   be  born  to  an  inheritance  ot 
^(^•^■'''     debt,  of  poverty  /    "Never  ! 

fie  began  to  act  as  if  he  was  even  now  a  father.  He  en- 
treated Kosa  iKjt  to  vex  or  trouble  her.self  ;  he  Avould  look  inio 
their  finaix'es,  and  set  all  straight. 

He  paid  all  the  bills,  an<l  i)ut  by  a  «|narter's  rent  and  taxes. 
Then  there  remained  of  his  little  cajtital  jnst  10/. 

lie  went  to  his  printers,  and  had  a  thou.sand  order-cheqUfs 
) dinted.     'I'hese  forms  ran  thus  :-- 

'Dr.  Staines,  of  13  l)ear  Street,  i\Iayfair  (blank  for  date;, 
orders  of  (blank  here  i'or  tradesman  and  goods  ordered),  for 
cash,  deceived  .same  time  (blank  for  trade.sman's  receipt.) 
Notice:  Dr.  Staines  disowns  all  orders  not  pi-inted  on  this  form. 
and  paid  for  at  date  of  order.' 

He  exhibited  these  forms,  and  warned  all  the  tradespeople, 
before  u  witness,  M'hom  he  took  round  for  that  pnrpose. 

He  paid  off  Pearman  on  the  s])ot.  Pearman  had  met  Claia, 
dressed  like  a  panjter,  her  .soldier  having  emptied  her  box  to 
the  very  dregs,  and  he  no>\'  olfered  to  stay.  But  it  was  too 
late. 

Staines  told  the  cook  Mrs.  Staines  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
must  not  be  troubled  with  any  tiling.  She  must  come  to  him 
for  all  orders. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  she.  But  she  no  sooner  comprehended  the 
cheque  sy.stem  fully  than  she  gave  warning.  It  put  a  stop  to 
her  wholesale  pilfering.  Her  cooks  made  full  100/.  out  of 
Rosa  amongst  them  since  she  began  to  keep  accounts. 

Under  the  male  housekeeper  every  article  was  weighed  on 
delivery,  and  this  soon  revealed  that  the  butcher  and  the  fish- 
monger had  habitually  delivered  short  weight  from  the  first, 
besides  putting  down  the  same  thing  twice.     The  things  were 
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««'nt  back  tliut  moincnt,  witli  a  |>riiiUMl  foiin,  .stiitiri}^  the  iiature 
iiiid  extent  of  tlif  tViUul. 

Tin'  waslicrwoniaii,  \vln)  Iwul  lu-cn  pilfriii;^  wliolcsalc  so  U'M'j, 
iisMrs.  StaiiU's  aiul  her  sloppy-licailcil  maids t'oiintcd  tlif  liiifii, 
iiiul  tli<n  r«)r^'()t  it,  was  brought  u})  with  a  nm,  by  triplicntf 
fiirins,  and  l)y  Staines  coniitin;^' the  things  Ix-forc  two  witnt's^^s, 
.iinl  coinitclliMg  the  wa.sht'iwonian  to  c(»nnt  thmi  as  well,  anil 
Miity  or  dispnto  on  the  spot.  The  hiundicss  gaNc  warnini:  — 
:i  plain  cont'ession  tliat  stealing  had  lu-en  ])art  oI'Iki-  liaih;. 

He  kept  tlie  liouse  w«dl  tor  .")/.  a  week,  ex(  hisive  of  coals, 
liindles  and  wine,  llis  wife  hml  had  ■")/.  and  whate\t'r  .'•he 
iisked  for  dinner  i)aitics,  yet  found  it  not  half  enough  upon  her 
iiu'tliod. 

He  kept  no  coachman.  \i  he  visited  a  patient,  a  man  in  tin- 
yard  (h'ove  him  at  a  sliilling  ])er  hour. 

l!y  this  mean.s,  and  l)y  woiking  like  a  gaUey  sla\-e,  he  drag- 
i,'t'tl  his  (!X[)enditnres  (h»wn  almost  to  a  level  with  his  income. 

Rosa  was  (juite  content  at  tirst,  and  thought  herself  lucky 
U)  escape  re])roaches  on  such  easy  terms. 

But  l)y-and-by  so  rigerous  a  .system  began  to  gall  lier.     One 
'lay  .she  fancied  a  Bath  bun  ;  sent  the  new  maid  to  the  pastry 
couk's.     Pastrycook   aaked   to   see  the   doctor's  onh-r.     Maid 
lould  not  show  it,  and  came  l)ack  l)unles.s. 

IJosa  came  into  the  study  toconi{)hiin  to  her  husband. 

'A  IJath  bun,'  said  Staines.  '  ^^'hy,  they  are  coloured  with 
aiiatto,  to  save  an  egg,  and  anatto  is  adulterated  with  chi'omates 
that  are  })oison,  adulteration  upon  adulteration.  I'll  make  you 
a  real  Bath  bun.'  Off  coat,  and  into  the  kitchen,  and  made  her 
iliree,  pure,  but  rather  heavy.  Ha  brought  them  to  her  indue 
cuurse.  She  declined  them  languidly.  She  was  off  the  no- 
tion, as  they  say  in  Scotland. 

'  If  I  can't  have  a  thing  when  1  want  it,  I  don't  care  for  it 
at  all.'  Such  was  the  j)rincipal  she  laid  down  for  his  future 
guidance. 

He  sighed,  and  went  bat;k  to  his  work  ;  she  cleared  the 
plate. 

One  day,  when  she  asked  for  the  carriage,  he  told  her  the 
time  was  now  come  for  her  to  leave  oft'  carriage  exercise.  She 
must  walk  with  him  every  day,  instead. 

'  But  I  don't  like  walking.' 
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'  I  ixm  sorry  for  tliat.  IJiit  it  is  necessary  to  you,  and  by  aivl- 
l)yy()ur  life  may  (Icpciid  on  it.' 

Quirtly,  hilt  inexorably,  lu'  dragged  lier  out  walking  evciv 
day. 

In  one  of  tlu!se  walks  she  stopped  at  a  shop  window,  ami 
fe^ll  ill  love  with  sonn'  baby's  things.  '  Oh  !  1  must  have  that, 
said  slic.     '  I  must.     I  shall  die  if  I  (h)n't  ;  you'll  se(!  now.' 

*  Vou  shall,'  said  he,  '  when  I  can  pay  for  it,'  and  <lrew  Ir  i 
away. 

Tiie  tears  of  disap})ointment  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  lii> 
heart  yeai-ned  over  her.     But  he  ke})t  his  head. 

He  changed  tlie  dinner  hour  to  six,  and  used  to  go  out  fli- 
r(>ctly  afterwards. 

She  began  to  complain  of  his  leaving  her  alone  like  that. 

'Well,  but  wait  a  bit,'  said  he;  'suppose  I  am  making  a 
little  money  by  it,  to  buy  you  som«thing  you  have  set  youi 
heart  on,  poor  darling  ! ' 

Ilia  vei'y  few  days  after  this,  he  brought  her  a  little  bu.\ 
with  a  slit  in  it.  f{e  shook  it,  and  money  rattled  ;  then  he  uu 
locked  it,  and  poured  out  a  little  pile  of  silver.  '  There  said  he 
^  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  and  buy  those  things.' 

She  pnt  on  her  bonnet,  and  on  the  way  she  asked  how  it 
came  to  be  all  in  silver. 

'  That  is  a  puzzler,'  said  he  ;  '  isn't  it'?' 

'  And  did  you  make  it,  dear  ;  by  writing  1 ' 

'No.' 

'  By  fees  from  poor  people?' 

'  What,  undersell  my  brethren!  Hang  it,  no!  My  dear. 
1  made  it  honestly,  and  some  day  1  will  tell  you  how  1  made  it  ; 
at  present  all  I  will  tell  you  is  this  :  I  saw  my  darling  longiii,:: 
for  something  she  had  a  right  to  long  for  ;  I  saw  tears  in  lur 
sweet  eyes,  and — oh,  come  along,  do.  I  am  Avretclied  till  I  se^ 
yon  with  the  things  in  your  hand.' 

They  went  to  the  shop,  and  Staines  sat  and  watched  Eosa 
buying  baby  clothes.  Oh,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  thi^ 
modest  young  creature,  little  more  than  a  child  herself,  antici 
pating  maternity,  but  blushing  every  now  and  then,  and  look- 
ing askant  at  her  lord  and  master.  How  his  very  bowels  yearn 
ih1  over  her  ! 

And,  when  they  got  home,  she  spread  the  things  on  a  table. 
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and  tlipy  sat  liand  in  hand,  and  looked  at  thorn,  and  shr  leaned 
lit'i' liead  on  his  .shonhh'rajid  went  (|nietly  tf)  sleep. 

And  yet,  as  time  rolled  on.  she  became  iiritable  at  times. 
and  imi)atient,  and  wanted  all  manner  of  things  s.  «  could  not 
have,  and  made  liim  unhappy. 

Then  he  was  out  from  six  o'clock  till  one,  and  she  took  it 
into  her  head  to  he  jealous.  So  many  hours  to  spend  away 
from  her!     Now  that  she  wanted  all  his  comfort. 

Presently,  Ellen,  the  new  maid,  ij;ot  gossi])ing  in  tin-  yard, 
;ind  a  groom  told  her  her  mastin'  had  a  sweetheart  on  the  sly, 
lie  thought  ;  for  he  drove  the  brougham  out  every  evening  him- 
self ;  'and.'  said  the  man,  '  he  wears  a  m(.)ustaclie  at  night.' 

Ellen  ran  in  brimful  of  this  and  told  the  cook  :  the  cook 
told  the  washei'woman  ;  the  \vasherwoman  told  a  dozen  families. 
till  about  two  hundrcid  peo])le  knew  it. 

At  last  it  cam«'  to  Mrs.  Staines  in  a  roundaViout  way,  at  tlu^ 
very  moment  wlu^n  she  was  complaining  to  Lady  ("icidy  Tre- 
heme  of  her  hard  lot.  She  had  been  telling  her  she  wm^ 
nothing  but  a  lay  figure  in  the  house. 

'My  husband  is  housekee[)er  now,  and  cook,  and  all,  anil 
makes  me  delicious  dishes,  1  can  t(dl  you  ;  such  cuiriesi  1 
couldn't  keep  the  house  with  live  pounds  a  week,  so  he  does  it 
with  three:  audi  never  get  the  carriage,  because  walking  is 
best  forme  ;  and  he  takes  it  out  every  night  to  make  money. 
1  don't  understand  it. 

Lady  Cicely  suggested  that  perhaps  Dr.  Staines  thought  it 
best  for  her  to  be  relieved  of  all  worry,  and  so  undertook  the 
liousekeeping. 

■  No,  no,  no,'  said  Kosa ;  I  used  to  pay  them  all  a  part  of 
their  bills,  and  then  a  little  more,  and  so  I  kept  getting  deeper  ; 
:uul  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  Christie,  so  that  he  calls  deceit  ;  and 
"li,  he  spoke  so  cruelly  once  !  But  he  was  very  sorry  afterwards, 
poor  dear  !  Why  are  girls  brought  up  so  silly  1  all  piano,  and 
110  sense  ;  and  why  are  men  sillier  to  go  and  marry  such  silly 
things?  A  wife  !  I  am  not  so  much  as  a  servant.  Oh,  I  am 
tinely  humiliated,  and,'  with  a  sudden  hearty  nairefe  all  her 
own,    '  it  serves  me  just  right.' 

While  Lady  Cicely  was  puzzling  this  out,  in  came  a  letter. 
Kosa  opened  it,  read  it,  and  gave  a  cry  like  a  wounded  deer. 
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•Oh!  slio  cnc(l,  '[  am  a  miserable  woman.  What  will 
heoonie  of  me  ? ' 

The  hotter  informed  liei'  bhmtly  that  her  liusband  drove  lii- 
l»rou_L,diam  ont  every  night  to  pnrsue  a  criminal  amonr. 

Wliih^  K'osa  was  wringing  luirliands  in  real  anguish  of  heart. 
Lady  Cicely  read  the  letter  carefully. 

'  I  don't  believe  this,'  said  she  ([uietly. 

'  Not  true  !  Why,  who  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  stab  a  po(ii 
inoti"ensive  wretch  like  me,  if  it  wasn't  true  ] ' 

*  The  first  ugly  woman  would,  in  a  minute.  Don't  you  scf 
the  witer  can't  tell  you  where  he  goes  1  Dwives  his  bwougham 
out!     That  is  all  your  infaumant  knows.' 

'  (->h,  my  dear  friend  ])less  you !  What  have  I  been  com 
plaining  to  you  al)oui  1  All  is  light,  except  to  lose  his  love 
Wliat  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  never  tell  him.  I  will  never  affrcn; 
him  1)y  saying  I  suspected  him.' 

'  W'osa,  if  you  do  that,  you  will  always  have  a  serpent  gniuv 
ing  you.  Xo  ;  j'ou  must  put  tin;  letter  quietly  into  his  haii'l, 
iuul  say,  "  Is  there  any  twuth  in  that  ?  "  ' 

'  Oh,  I  could  not.  I  haven't  the  courage.  If  I  tlo  that.  1 
-shall  know  by  his  face  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it.' 

*  Well,  and  you  must  know  the  twuth.  You  shall  know  i'. 
I  want  to  know  it  too  ;  for,  if  he  does  not  love  you  twuly,  I 
•will  nevea  tvvust  myself  to  anything  so  deceitful  as  a  man.' 

Kosa,  at  last,  consented  to  follow  this  advice. 

After  dinner  she  put  the  letter  into  Christopher's  hand,  aii^l 
.asked  him  quietly  was  there  any  truth  in  that ;  then  her  hand- 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  drank  him, 

Christopher  read  it,  and  fro\vned  ;  then  he  looked  up,  and 
said,  'No,  not  a  word.  What  scoundrt-ls  there  are  in  tin- 
world  I  To  go  and  tell  you  that,  now  !  Why  you  little  goose  : 
liave  you  b'jen  silly  enough  to  believe  it  1 ' 

*  No,'  said  she,  irresolutely.  '  But  do  you  drive  the  brougham 
out  every  night  ? ' 

'  Except  Sunday.' 

'Where.' 

'  My  dear  wife,  I  never  loved  you  as  I  love  you  now  ;  and  if 
it  was  not  for  you,  I  should  not  drive  the  brougham  out  of 
nights.  That  is  all  I  shall  tell  you  at  present ;  but  some  day 
III  tell  you  all  about  it.' 
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He  took  such  a  calm  higli  hand  with  her  about  it,  that  she 
submitted  to  h\ave  it  there  ;  but,  from  that  moment  the  serpent 
nibbled  her. 

It  had  one  curious  effect,  though.  She  left  oft'  complaining 
uf  triHes. 

Now,  it  happened  one  night  tliat  Lady  Cicely  Treherne  and 
;i  fi'iend  were  at  a  concert  in  Hanover  Square.  The  other  lady 
felt  rather  faint,  and  Lady  Cicely  offered  to  take  her  home. 
The  carriages  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Miss  Macnamara  said  to 
walk  a  few  steps  would  do  her  good :  a  smart  cabman  saw 
them  from  a  distance,  and  drove  up,  and,  touching  his  hat, 
said,  '  Cab,  ladies  ? ' 

It  seemed  a  very  superior  cab,  and  Miss  Macnamara  said  '  V'es' 
ilirectly. 

The  cabman  bustled  down,  and  opened  the  door;  Miss  Mac- 
namara got  in  first,  then  Lady  Cicely  ;  her  eye  fell  on  the  cab- 
man's face,  which  was  lighted  full  up  by  a  street  lamp,  and  it 
wa.s  Christopher  Staines  ! 

He  started,  and  winced  ;  but  the  woman  of  the  Nvorld  never 
moved  a  muscle. 

■  Where  to?'  said  Staines,  avertiughis  head. 

She  told  him  where,  and,  when  they  got  out,  said,  '  I'll  send 
it  to  you  by  the  servant.' 

A  iiunkey  soon  after  api)eared  with  half-a-crown,  and  the 
amateur  coachman  drove  away  He  said  to  himself,  '  Come,  my 
moustache  is  a  better  disguise  than  I  thought.' 

Next  day,  and  the  day  after,  he  asked  Rosa,  with  affected 
carelessness,  had  she  heard  anything  of  Lady  Cicely. 

'  No  dear ;  but  I  dare  say  she  will  call  this  afternoon  :  it  is 
her  day.' 

She  did  call  at  last,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  Rosa,  became 
a  little  restless,  and  asked  if  she  might  consult  Dr.  Staines. 

'Certainly,  dear.     Come  to  his  studio.' 

*  No  ;  might  I  see  him  here  1 ' 

'  Certainly.'  She  rang  the  bell,  an<l  told  the  servant  to 
ask  Dr.  Staines  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  step  into  the 
hawing- room. 

Dr.  Staines  came  in,  and  bowed  to  Lady  Cicely,  and  eyed 
luT  a  little  uncomfortably. 

Siie  began,  however,   in  a  way  that  put  him  quite  at  ease. 
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'  You  rcnifnilM^r  tlio  advice  you  gavi'  us  about  iny  little  cousin 
T;vlcastah.' 

'  Perfectly  :  his  life  is  very  precarious  ;  he  is  bilious,  cou- 
stiinptive,  and,  if  not  watched,  will  ho,  (![)ileptical  ;  and  he  hi\> 
a  fond,  weak  mother  who  will  let  him  kill  himself 

'  Exactly  :  and  you  wecomuiended  a  sea  voyage,  with  a  mcil- 
ical  attendant  to  watch  his  diet,  and  contwol  his  habits.  '  Wrll. 
she  took  the  other  advice,  and  the  youth  is  worse;  so  now  she  is 
fwightened,  and  a  month  ago  she  asked  me  to  pwopose  to  yon 
to  sail  about  with  Tadcastah;  and  she  offered  me  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  1  put  on  my  stiff  look,  and  said,  "  Ctninte^s, 
with  every  dcsiah  to  oblige  you,  I  nnist  decline  to  cawwy  that 
uffah  to  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  weputation,  who  has  the 
ball  at  his  feet  in  London."  ' 

'Lord  forgive  you,  Lady  Cicely.' 

'  Lord  bk'ss  her,  for  standing  up  for  my  Christie.' 

Lady  Cicely  continued.  ']Siow  this  good  lady,  you  must 
kiu)w,  is  not  exactly  one  of  us  :  the  late  Earl  mawwied  int(j 
cotton,  or  wool,  or  something.  So  she  .said,  "  name  your  price 
for  him."  I  shwugged  my  shoulders,  smiled  alTably,  and  as  af- 
fectedly as  you  like,  and  changed  the  subject.  But  since  then 
things  have  happened.  I  am  afwaid  it  is  my  duty  to  make  you 
the  judge   whether   you   choose  to  sail  about  with  that  little 

tub Rosa,  I  can  beat  about  the  bush  no  longer.     Is  it  a  fit 

thing  that  a  man  of  genius,  nt  whose  feet  we  ought  all  to  he 
sitting  with  reverence,  should  drive  a  cab  in  the  public  streets  f 
Yes,  liosa  Staines,  your  husband  drives  his  brougham  out  ;it 
night,  not  to  ,  isit  any  other  lady,  as  that  anonymous  wretch 
told  you,  but  to  make  a  few  misewable  shillings  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  Christie!' 

'  It  is  no  use  Dr.  Staines  ;  I  must  and  will  tell  her.  M,v 
clear,  he  drove  me  three  nights  ago.  He  had  a  cabman's  badge 
on  his  poor  arm.  If  you  knew  what  I  suffered  in  those  five 
minutes  ■  Indeed  it  seems  cruel  to  speak  of  it — but  I  coukl 
not  keep  it  from  Rosa,  and  the  reason  I  muster  up  courage  to 
yay  it  before  you,  sir,  it  is  because  I  know  she  has  other  friends 
who  keep  you  out  of  their  consultations ;  and,  after  all,  it  i'^ 
the  world  that  ought  to  blush,  and  not  you.' 

Her  ladyship's  kindly  bosom  heaved,  and  she  wanted  to  cry  ; 
tio  ghe  took  her   handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket  without  th^ 
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least  hurry,  and  press«id  it  delicately  to  her  eyes,  and  did  cry 
quietly,  but  witlunit  any  disguise,  like  a  brave  lady,  who  nei- 
ther cried  or  done  anything  else  she  was  ashamed  to  b(^  seen  at. 

As  for  Rosa,  she  sat  sobbing  round  Christopher's  neck,  and 
kissed  him  with  all  her  soul. 

'Dear  me!'  said  Christopher,  'you  are  both  very  kind 
But,  begging  your  pardon,  it  is  much  ado  alxnit  nothing.' 

Lady  Cicely  took  no  notice  of  that  observation.  '  So,  Rosa 
tlear,'  said  she,  '  I  think  you  are  the  person  to  decide  whether 
he  had  not  better  sail  about  with  that  little  cul),  than, oh. 

'  I  will  settle  that,'  said  Staiuco.  '  1  have  one  beloved 
creature  to  provide  for.  I  may  have  another,  I  nuist  make 
nioiiey.  Turning  a  brougham  into  cab,  whatever  you  may 
think,  is  an  honest  way  of  making  it,  and  1  am  not  the  tiist 
doctor  who  coined  his  brougham  at  night.  I-Jut,  if  there  is 
a  go'^d  deal  of  money  to  be  made  by  sailing  with  Lord  Tad- 
caster,  of  course  I  should  ])refer  that  to  cab-ilri\ing,  for  I  ha\  e 
never  made  above  twelve  shillings  a  night.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  she  shall  give  you  fifteen  hundred  a  year.' 

'Then  1  jump  at  it.' 

'  What !  and  leave  me  ! ' 

'  Yes,  love  :  leave  you — for  your  own  good  ;  and  only  for  a 
time.  Lady  Cicely,  it  is  a  noljle  offer.  My  darling  Ro.sa  will 
have  every  comfort — ay,  every  luxury,  till  I  come  home,  and 
then  we  will  start  afresii,  with  a  good  balance,  and  with  more 
ex})erience  than  we  did  at  first.' 

Lady  Cicely  gazed  on  him  with  wonder.  She  said,  'Oh, 
what  stout  hearts  men  have  !  No,  no ;  don't  let  him  go. 
vSce;  he  is  acting.  His  great  heart  is  torn  with  agony.  1  will 
have  no  hand  in  parting  man  and  wife — no,  not  for  a  day.'  aiul 
she  Imrried  away  in  rare  agitation. 

Rosa  fell  on  her  kness,  and  asked  Christo[)her's  pardon  for 
having  been  jealous  ;  and  that  day  she  was  in  a  flood  of  divine 
tenderness.  She  repaid  him  richly  for  driving  the  cab.  But 
she  was  unnaturally  cool  about  Lady  Cicely  ;  and  the  exquisite 
reason  soon  came  out.  '  Oh,  yes  !  She  is  very  good  ;  very 
kind  :  but  it  is  not  for  me  now !  No  i  you  shall  not  sail  about 
with  her  cub  of  a  cousin,  and  leave  me  at  sucii  a  time.' 

Christopher  groaned. 
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'  Christie,  you  shall  not  see  that  lady  again  She  came  her. 
to  part  us.  ke  /.  In  hrr  u-ifh  fin..  I  was  blind  not  to  soo  ,t 
before.' 

Next  (lav,  as  ladv  Cicely  snt  alone  in  the  morning-room 
thinking  .ner  this  v'ery  scene,  a  footman  brought  in  a  card  and 
a  note.     '  Dr  Staines  begs  particularly  to  see  La.ly  C  icely  1  ro- 

^'^'i'lie  lady's  pale  (dieek  coloured  ;  she  stood  irresolute  a  single 
moment.     '  1  will  see  Dr.  Staines,'  said  she.  ,     ,     ,        , 

Dr.  Staines  came  in,  lo.d<ing  pale  and  worn  ;  he  had  not 
slept  a  wink  since  she  saw  him  hist.  ^., 

She  looked  at  hi.n  full  and  .livined  this  at  a  glance.  Sic 
moti..ne.l  him  to  a  seat,  an.l  sat  d..vvn  herself,  with  her  ^vh.te 
b,nd  pressing  her  forehead,  and  her  head  turned  a  little  away 
from  him. 
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E  told  lici"  ho  had  como  to  tliaiik  hor  for  hor  cjroat  kiiid- 
iii'ss,  and  to  ac(;(')>t  the  oUrr. 

Slie  si^^hcd.  '  1  liopcd  it  was  to  docdino  it.  Tliink 
^>»-,J^)l  of  the  iiiisov  of  separation,  both  to  v'ou  an<l  Iht.' 
■■-?.i.J^  '  It  will  he  misery.  lUit  we  are  not  hapiiy  as  it  is  : 
and  shecaniKjt  hear  j)oveity.  Nor  is  it  fair  she  sjionld,  when  I 
can  ^ive  hor  every  comfort,  by  jnst  playing  the  man  for  a  year  oi- 
two.'  He  then  told  Lady  Cicely  there  were  more  reasons  than 
he  chose  to  mention  :  go  he  nnist,  and  wonld  ;  and  he  iniploicil 
her  not  to  let  the  affair  drop.  In  short,  he  was  sad  hnt  i'es(»lved, 
and  she  found  she  must  go  on  with  it,  or  break  faith  with  him. 
She  took  her  desk,  and  wrote  a  letter  comduding  the  l)argain 
for  him.  She  stipulated  for  half  the  year's  fee  in  advanc(\ 
She  read  Dr.  Staines  the  Utter. 

'  You  arc  a  friend  ! '  said  he.  '  I  should  never  have  vontui'ed 
on  that :  it  will  l)e  a  godsend  to  my  jxjor  Hosa.  You  wUl  bo 
kind  to  hor  Avhon  I  am  gone  ? ' 

'  I  will.' 

'So  will  Uncle  Philip,  I  thiidc.  1  will  see  him  liofore  I  go, 
and  shake  hands.  Ho  has  been  a  g(M)d  I'riend  to  me  ;  ))ut  he 
was  too  hard  upon  //'';■ ;  and  1  could  U'tt  stand  that.' 

Then  he  thanked  a!id  blessed  hor  again,  with  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  loft  hor  more  disturbed  and  tearful  than  she  had  ever 
been  since  she  grow  to  woman.  'Oh,  cruel  Poverty!'  she 
thought:  'that  such  a  man  should  be  torn  from  his  home,  and 
thank  me  for  doing  it — all  for  a  little  money — and  hero  are  wo 
poor  commonplace  creatures  rolling  in  it.' 

Staines  hurried  home,  atid  told  his  wife.  She  clung  to  him 
convulsively,  and  wept  l)itterly  ;  but  she  made  no  direct  at- 
tempt to  shake  his  resolution  :  she  saw,  by  his  iron  look,  that 
she  could  only  atHict,  not  turn  him. 

Next  day  came  Lady  Cicely  to  see  hor.  Lady  Cicely  was 
very  uneasy  in  her  mind,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  Rosa 
was  reconciled  to  the  separation. 
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Rosa  received  her  with  a  forcofl  politeness  and  an  icy  cold- 
ness that  petrified  her.  She  could  not  stay  loni^  in  face  of 
such  a  reception.  At  parting,  she  said,  sadly,  '  You  look  on 
me  as  an  enemy,' 

'  What  else  can  yon  expect,  when  you  part  my  husband  and 
me  ]  '  said  liusa,  with  quiet  sternness. 

'  I  nieuiit  well,'  said  Lady  Cicely,  sorrowfully  ;  *  but  I  wish  I 
had  never  inlerfered.' 

'  So  d(j  1,'  and  she  began  to  cry. 

Lady  Cicc^ly  made  no  answer.  She  went  quietly  away,  hang- 
ing her  head  sadly. 

Rosa  was  uiiju>t,  but  she  was  not  rude  nor  vulgar  ;  and  Lady 
Cicely's  tenqx-r  was  so  well  governed,  that  it  never  blinded 
her  heart.  She  withdrew,  but  without  the  least  idea  of  quar- 
relling with  her  alHictiul  friend,  or  al)andi>niiig  her.     She  went 

quietly  home,  and  wrote  to  Lady ,  to  say  that  she  should 

be  glad  to  receive  Dr.  Staines  s  advance  as  soon  as  convenient, 
since  Mrs.  Staines  would  have,  to  make  fresii  arrangements,  and 
the  money  might  be  useful. 

Tiie  money  was  forthcoming  directly.  Lady  Cicely  brought 
it  to  Dear  street,  and  handed  it  to  Dr.  Staines.  His  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  sight  of  it. 

'  Give  my  love  to  Rosa,'  saiil  she,  softly,  and  cut  her  visit 
very  short. 

Staines  took  the  money  to  Rosa,  and  said,  '  See  what  our 
best  friend  has  l)rouglit  us.  You  shall  have  four  hundred,  and 
I  \u)\)ii,  after  the  bitter  lessons  you  have  had,  you  will  be  able 
to  do  with  that  for  some  months.  The  two  hundred  1  shall 
keep,  as  a  reserve  fund  for  you  to  draw  on.' 

'  No,  no  I'  said  Rosa.  '  I  shall  go  and  live  with  my  father, 
and  never  spend  a  penny.  Oh,  Christie,  if  you  knew  how  I 
hate  myself  for  the  folly  that  is  parting  us  !  Oh,  why  don't 
they  teach  girls  Sense,  and  Money,  instead  of  music  and  the 
glol)es  V 

But  Christopher  opened  a  banking  account  for  her,  and  gave 
her  a  cheque-l)ook,  aiul  entreated  her  to  pay  everything  by 
cheque,  and  run  no  bills  whatever;  and  she  promised.  He  also 
advertised  the  Uijou,  and  put  a  bill  in  the  window  :  '  The  lease 
of  this  house,  and  the  furniture,  to  be  sold.' 

Rosa  cried  bitterly  at  sight  of  it,  thinking  how  high  in  hop*^ 
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they  were,  when   they  had  their  first  dinner   (here,  and  also 
when  she  went  to  hor  first  sale  to  hiiy  the  fiiniitiir)'  olioap. 

And  now  everytliin|^  ihovcmI  with  triTiMc  rapidity.  Tlui 
•  Ainphitrito '  was  to  sail  from  IMynionth  in  five  days;  and, 
meantime,  there  was  so  much  to  br  done,  tliat  the  days  seemed 
to  {gallop  away. 

l)r.  Staines  forgot  nothino:.  He  maile  his  will  in  dni)licate, 
l('avin<i;  all  to  his  wife  ;  he  left  one  copy  at  Doctor's  Commons 
and  another  with  his  lawyer  :  inventoried  all  his  fnrniture  and 
effects  in  duplicate,  too  :  wrote  to  Uncle  Philip,  an<l  then  called 
on  him,  to  seek  a  reconciliation.  TJnfoitiinately.  Dr.  Pliilip 
was  in  Scotland.  At  last,  this  sad  pair  went  down  to  Ply- 
mouth t  )gether,  there  to  meet  Lord  Tadcaster  and  go  on  board 
H.M.S.  '  Amphitrite,'  lying  at  anch(jr  at  llamoaze,  under  or 
ders  for  the  Australian  Station 

They  met  at  the  Inn,  as  appointed  ;  and  sent  word  of  their 
arrival  on  board  the  frigate,  asking  to  remain  on  shore  till  the 
lust  minute. 

Dr.  Staines  presented  his  patient  to  Rosa  ;  and  after  a  little 
while,  drew  him  a|)art,  and  ouestioned  him  professionally.  He 
then  asked  for  a  private  room.  Here  he  and  Rosa  really  took 
leave  ;  for  what  could  the  poor  things  siy  to  each  otlu'r  on  a 
crowded  quay?  He  begged  her  forgiveness,  on  his  knees,  for 
having  once  spoken  harshly  to  her,  and  she  told  him,  with  pas- 
sionate sobs,  he  had  never  spoken  harshly  to  her  ;  her  folly  it 
was  had  parted  them. 

Poor  wretches!  they  clung  together  with  a  thousand  vows 
of  love  and  constancy.  They  were  to  pray  for  each  other  at 
the  same  hours  :  to  think  of  some  kind  word  or  loving  act,  at 
other  stated  hours;  and  so  they  tried  to  fight  with  their  suffer- 
ing minds  against  the  cruel  separation  ;  a  id  if  eitlu^r  should 
die,  the  other  was  to  live  wedded  to  memory,  and  never  listen 
to  love  from  other  lips  :  but  no  !  God  was  puiful  ;  he  would 
let  them  meet  again  ere  long,  to  part  no  more.  They  rocked 
in  each  other's  arms;  they  cried  over  each  other — it  was  pitiful. 

At  last  the  cruel  summons  came  ;  they  shu<ldered,  as  if  it 
was  their  death-blow.  Christopher,  with  a  face  of  agony,  was 
yet  himself,  and  would  have  parted  then  :  and  so  best.  But 
Kosa  could  not.  She  would  see  the  last  of  hitn,  and  became 
almost  wild  and  violent  when  he  (jppused  it. 
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Tlu'U  he  let  her  come  with  him  to  Milbay  Steps  ;  but  into 
the  boat  he  would  ii(»t  let  her  stejt. 

The  ship's  boat  lay  at  the  steps,  manned  by  six  sailors,  all 
seated,  with  thcnr  (jars  tossed  in  two  vertical  rows.  A  smart 
middy  in  char;^o  conducted  them,  and  Dr.  Staines  and  Lord 
Tudcuster  got  in,  leaving  Kosa,  iu  charge  oi'  her  maitl,  on  the 
((Uay. 

'  Sliove  otP---  -Down  '—'  Give  way.' 

I'Lich  onler  was  executed  so  swiftly  and  surely  that,  in  a-, 
many  seconds,  tlie  boat  was  clear,  the  oars  struck  the  water 
with  a  loud  splash,  and  the  husl)and  was  shot  away  like  an 
arrow,  and  thi*  wife's  despairing  cry  lang  on  the  stony  quay, 
as  many  a  jjoor  uoman's  cry  had  I'ung  behjre. 

In  half  a  nunnte  the  boat  shot  undei' tin;  stei'n  of  tlu,'  fi'igate. 

They  were  receiv(Ml  on  the  quarter-deck  by  Captain  Hamil- 
ton :  he  introduced  them  to  the  oflicers — a  torture  to  [)oor 
Staines,  to  ha\e  his  mind  taken  for  a  single  ii  stant  fi'om  his 
wife — the  tirst  lieutenant  c:ime  aft,  and  reported,  '  Ready  for 
making  sail,  sir.' 

Staines  seiztid  the  excuse,  rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
vessrl,  leaned  over  the  talfrail,  as  if  In^  would  tly  asiiore,  and 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  his  Ixdoved  Rosa;  and  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  U)  him.  I'hey  were  so  near,  he  could  read  the 
ex))ression  of  her  face.  It  was  wild  and  troubled,  as  one  w\u> 
did  not  yet  realize  the  terrible  situation,  but  would  not  be  long 
first 

•  Hands  makd  sail — way  aloft — ui*  .vxciiou'— rang  in 
Christopher's  ear,  as  if  in  a  dream.  All  his  soul  and  senses 
weic  bent  on  that  desolatti  young  creature.  How  young  and 
amazed  her  lovely  face  !  Yet  this  bewildered  child  wa.s  about 
to  become  a  mother.  Even  a  strangei''s  heai't  might  have 
yearned  with  pity  for  her :  how  nuich  more  her  miserable  hus- 
band's I 

The  capstan  was  manned,  and  worked  to  a  m<'rry  tune  that 
struck  chill  to  the  bereaved  ;  yards  were  braced  for  casting, 
anchor  liove,  catted,  ami  Hshed,  sail  was  spread  with  iMuazing 
swiftness,  the  ship's  headdip[)ed,  ami  slowly  and  gracefully  paid 
off  towards  the  iheak water,  and  she  stood  out  to  sea  under 
awiftly -swelling  canvas  and  a  light  north-westerly  breeze. 

Staines  only  felt  the   motion  :  his  body  was  iu  the  sliip,  his 
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suul  with  his  Kosa.  Hi'  gazf<l,  hw  straituid  his  eyes  tf)  see  her 
ey«is,  Ji.s  the  sliii*  ^li(h'il  from  tliighiiid  aii<l  Iut.  W'hih*  lie  wiia 
tluib  uazitii^  ami  Ln*ml)liii,i,'  all  over,  up  came  to  him  a  .smart 
aL'Coinl  lit'Utt'iiaiit,  with  a  hiilliaiiL  voicr  that  stiuck  jiim  like  a 
ijword.  *  (.'aptain's  oinIci.s  to  show  yuu  herth^j :  please  chouse  lor 
liuril  Tadcaster  and  ycnwselt.' 

The  maii'.s  wild  answer  mad**  tlie  yonn;.,'  ofHccr  stare.  '  Oh, 
sir  !  not  n(jw — try  and  do  my  duty  when  I  have  (piite  h)st  her 
— uiy  poor  wife — u  child — a  mother — there— sir — on  tiie  steps 
—there  !-  -there  ! ' 

Now,  oliis  otHecr  always  went  to  sea  sin^icitii;  'Oh  be  joyful.' 
But  a  ^tron^'  man's  a.jony,  who  can  'uake  light  of  /  It  was  a 
n-vt'lation  to  him  ;  but  he  took  it  quickly.  The  tirst  thing  ho 
(lid,  being  a  man  of  action,  was  to  dash  into  his  cabin,  and 
come  back  with  a  short,  powerful  double  glass.  '  Th'jre  ! '  said 
he.  roughly,  but  kiiully,  and  sIiovimI  it  into  Staines's  hand.  IIh 
took  it,  stared  at  it  slupi  lly,  then  used  it,  without  a  word  of 
thatdvs,  so  wra|)ped  was  hi^  in  his  anguish. 

This  glass  jjrolonged  tlii'  misery  of  tiiat  bitter  hour.  When 
liosa  could  no  longer  tell  her  hu.iband  from  another,  she  felt  he 
was  I'eally  gotie,  and  she  threw  lier  hands  aloft,  ami  clasped 
them  above  her  head,  with  the  wild  abamhju  of  a  woman  who 
could  never  again  be  a  "hild  ;  and  Staines  saw  it,  and  a  sharp 
sigh  burst  from  him,  and  he  saw  her  maid  and  others  gather 
luund  her.  He  saw  the  [)oov  young  thing  led  away,  with  her 
head  all  down,  as  he  had  never  seen  her  before,  and  supported 
to  the  inn  ;  and  then  he  saw  her  no  more. 

His  heart  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  bosom  in  search  of  her, 
and  leave  nothing  but  a  stone  behind  :  he  hung  over  the  taff- 
rail,  hke  a  dead  thing.  A  steady  foot-fall  slajjped  his  ear.  He 
raised  his  white  face  and  tilmy  eyes,  and  saw  liieutenant  Fitz- 
loy  marching  to  and  fi'o  like  a  sentinel,  keeping  everybody 
away  from  the  mourner,  with  the  steady,  resolute,  business  like 
face  of  a  man  in  whom  sentiment  is  dui fined  to  action  ;  its 
phrases  and  its  tiourishes  being  literally  krru  iucu(jniki  to  the 
honest  fellow. 

Staines  staggered  towards  him,  holding  out  both  hands,  and 
gapped  out  '  God  bless  you.  Hide  me  sommvhere — must  not 
bo  seen  su — got  duty  to  do — Patient — can't  do  it  yet — one  hour 
to  draw  my  breath — oh,  my  God,  my  God  I — one  hour,  sir. 
Then  do  my  duty,  if  I  die — as  you  would.' 
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Fit/joy  tore  him  flown  into  his  own  cabin,  shut  him  in,  and 
ran  to  tlic  first  lientcnanl,  with  a  tear  in  his  rye.  '  Can  I  have 
a  sentry,  sir  ]  ' 

'  Sentry  !     What  for  I ' 

*The  Doctor — awl'iilly  cut  up  at  h'avin<^  his  wife  :  got  him 
Ml  my  ( ahiii.     Wants  to  hav(!  his  cry  to  himself.' 

'  Fancy  a  fel](»w  :;ryinji  at  j,'oiri;j;  to  sea  ! ' 

'  It  is  not  that,  sir  ;  it  is  leaviiii,'  his  wife.' 

'  Well,  is  he  tlie  only  man  on  hoard  has  f,'ot  a  wife  ? ' 

'  Why  no,  sir.  It  is  oihl,  now  I  think  of  it.  Perhaps  he 
has  only  jjjot  that  tme.' 

*  Curious  creatures,  huulsiiu'Ti,'  said  the  first  lieutenant.  How- 
ever, you  can  stick  a  nuirine  there.' 

*  Yes.  sir.' 

*  And  I  say,  show  thoi/ouugsdrthe  berths,  and  let  him  choose 
as  the  Doctor's  aj,'round.' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

So  Fitzroy  planted  his  marine,  and  then  went  after  Lord 
Tadcnster  :  he  iiad  drawn  uj)  alongside  his  cousin,  Captain 
Hamilton.  The  Captain,  being  an  admirer  of  Lady  Cicely, 
■was  mighty  civil  to  his  little  lordship,  and  talked  to  himmoro 
than  was  his  wont  on  the  (piarter-deck  ;  foi-  though  he  had  a 
good  How  of  conversation,  and  dispensed  with  ceremony  in  his 
cabin,  he  was  apt  to  be  rather  short  on  deck.  However,  he 
told  little  Tadcaster  he  was  fortunate  ;  they  had  a  good  start, 
and,  if  the  wind  held,  might  hope  to  be  clear  of  the  (yhamicl 
in  twenty-fonr  hours.  '  You  will  see  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
about  four  bells,'  said  he. 

Shall  we  go  out  of  sight  of  land  altogether  l '  inquired  his  lord- 
ship. 

'  Of  course  we  shall,  and  the  sooner,  the  better.'  He  then 
explained  to  the  novice  that  the  only  danger  to  a  good  ship 
was  from  the  land. 

\Vhile  Tadcaster  Avas  digesting  this  paradox.  Captain  Ham- 
ilton proceeded  to  descant  on  the  l)eanties  of  blue  water,  and  its 
tine  medicinal  (pialities,  which,  he  said,  were  particularly  suited 
to  young  gentlemen  with  bilious  stomachs:  but  presently, 
catching  sight  of  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  standing  apart,  but  with 
the  manner  of  a  lieutenant  not  there  by  accident,  he  stop[)ed 
and  said  cirilly,  but  sharply,  '  Well  sir  1 ' 
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Fitzroy  (?anic  toiw.ird  diroctly,  salutod,  and  waid  ho  had  or- 
dei8  from  the  first  lieiitriiaTit  to  shou-  Lord  Tiidcastor  the 
Ix'itlis.  His  lordship  must  he  good  enough  to  choost',  because 
tin'  dnctor couldn't. 

'  Why  not  ] ' 

*  nr(tu;;;ht  to.  sir — for  tin*  lacscnt — by — well,  by  i,Mi«'f.' 

'  P)ron;j,ht  to  l)y(}ri<'fl  Win)  the  douce  is  Grief  I  No  riddloH 
on  tho  (|uartor-<lock,  if  you  ploasc,  .sir.' 

'  Oil  no.  sir.  I  assure  you  ho  is  awfully  cut  up;  and  he  is 
havin<,'  his  cry  out  in  my  cabin.' 

'  Having  his  cry  out  ]  why,  what  for  i' 

'  Leaving  his  wife,  sir.' 

'Oh,  is  that  all  V 

'  Well,  I  don't  wonder,'  cried  little  Tadeaster,  wannly.  'She 
is,  oh,  80  beautiful  ! '  and  a  sudden  l)lusli  o'ersproad  his  ])asty 
cheeks.  '  \\'h_y  ')n  earth  didn't  we  bring  her  along  with  us 
here  ?' said  he,  suddenly  opening  his  eyes  with  astonishment 
at  the  childish  omission. 

'  Why  indeed  ] '  said  the  Capt.iin,  comically,  and  dived  be- 
low, attendetl  by  the  well-disciplinetl  laughter  of  Lioutenant 
Fitzi'oy,  who  was  too  good  an  oflicer  not  to  be  amused  at  hi.s 
na))tain's  jokes.  Having  ae<|iiitte(l  himself  (»f  that  duty — and 
it  is  a  very  (lillieult  one  sometimes  lie  took  Lord  Tadeaster 
to  tlie  main-deck,  and  showetl  him  two  comfortable  sle(?ping 
berths  that  had  been  screened  off  for  him  and  Dr.  Staines  ;  one 
of  these  "was  fitted  with  a  standing  Ix'dplace,  the  other  had  a 
cot  swung  in  it.  P'itzroy  offered  him  the  choice,  but  hint«d 
that  he  himself  ])referred  a  cot. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  says  my  lord,  mighty  drily. 

'  All  right,'  said  Fitzroy,  cheerfully.  '  Take  the  other,  then, 
my  lord.' 

His  little  lordship  cocked  his  eye  like  a  jackdaw,  and  looked 
almost  as  cunning.  '  You  see,'  said  he,  '  1  have  been  reading 
up  for  this  voyage.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !   Logarithms  V 

'  Of  course  not.' 

'  A\'hat  then  I ' 

'  Why,  "  Peter  Simple  "—to  be  sure.' 

'  Ah,  ha  ! '  said   Fitzroy,  with  a  chuckle  that  showed  plainly 
he  ha(l  some   delicious  reminis  ences  of  youthful  study  in  the 
>;anie  quarter. 
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The  little  lord  chuckled  too,  and  put  one  finger  on  Fitzroy'.s 
shoulder,  and  pointed  at  the  cot  with  another.  '  Tumble  out 
the  other  side,  you  know — slipj^ery  hitches — cords  cut — down 
yon  come  flop,  in  the  middle  ot'  the  night.' 

Fitzi'oy's  eyes  flashed  merriment  :  but  only  for  u  moment. 
His  countenance  fell  the  next.  '  Lord  bless  you,'  said  he,  sor- 
rowfully, '  all  that  gam<!  is  over  now.  Her  Majesty's  ship  1 — 
it  is  a  church  afloat.  The  service  is  going  to  the  devil,  as  the 
old  fogies  say.' 

'  Ain't  you  sorry  l '  .says  the  little  lord,  cocking  his  eye  again 
just  like  the  l)ird  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

'  Of  course  I  am.' 

'  Then  I'll  take  the  standing  bed.' 

'  All  right.  I  say,  you  don't  mind  the  Doctor  coming  down 
■with  a  run,  eh  '] ' 

'  He  is  not  ill  :  I  am.  He  is  paid  to  take  care  of  me  :  I  am 
not  ])ai<l  to  take  care  of  him,'  said  the  young  lord,  sententiously. 

'  I  understand,'  replied  Fitzroy,  dryly.  '  Well,  every  one  for 
himself,  and  Providence  for  us  all — as  the  elephant  said  when 
he  danced  among  the  chickens.' 

Here  my  lord  was  summoned  to  dine  with  the  Captain. 
Staines  was  not  there  ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  his  duty.  In 
the  midst  of  his  gi'ief  he  had  written  a  note  to  the  Capuiin, 
hoping  that  a  bereaved  husband  mi«;ht  not  seem  to  desert  his 
post  if  he  hid,  for  a  faw  hours,  the  sorrow  he  felt  himself  unable 
to  control.  Meantime  he  woiild  be  grateful  if  Captain  Hamil- 
ton would  give  orders  that  Lord  Tadcaster  should  eat  no  pastry, 
and  drink  only  six  ounces  ot  claret,  otherwise  he  should  feel 
that  he  was  indeed  betraying  iiis  trust. 

The  Captain  was  ])lcased  and  touched  with  this  letter.  It 
recalled  to  him  how  liis  UKjther  sobbed  when  she  launched  her 
little  middy,  swelling  with  his  first  cocked  hat  and  dirk. 

There  wa;-  chain[)agne  at  dinner,  and  little  Tadcaster  began 
to  pour  out  a  tumbler.  '  Hold  on  !  '  said  Captain  Hamilton. 
'  Vou  are  not  to  dirnkthat;'  and  he  quietly  removed  the 
tumbler.      '  Bring  him  six  ounces  of  claret.' 

While  they  were  weighing  the  claret  with  scientihc  precision, 
Tadcaster  remonstrated  ;  and,  being  told  it  was  the  Doctor's 
order,  he  squeaked  out,  '  Confound  him  !  why  did  not  he  stay 
with  his  wife  .' — She  is  beautiful'  Nor  did  he  give  it  up  with- 
(jut  a  struggle.     '  Here's  hospitality  I '     *  Six  ounces  ! ' 
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Receiving,?  no  reply,  he  inquired  of  the  third  heutenant,  which 
u'iis  generally  considered  the  greatest  auth(jrity  in  a  ohip — the 
captain,  or  the  dnctor. 

'I'he  third  lieutenant  answered  not,  but  turned  his  head  away 
aiul.  l)y  violent  exertion,  succeeded  in  ncjt  splitting. 

'  I'll  answer  that,'  said  Hamilton,  politely.  'The  captain  is 
the  highest  in  his  department,  and  the  doctor  in  his  :  now  Doc- 
tur  Staines  is  stiietly  within  his  dejiar'tment,  and  will  l)e  sup- 
ported by  me  and  my  officeis.  You  are  bilious,  an<l  epileptical, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  you  are  to  be  cured  by  diet  and  blue 
water.' 

Tadcaster  wms  inclined  to  snivel  :  however,  he  subdued  that 
weakness,  with  a  visible  effort,  and,  in  due  course,  returned  to 
the  charge.  '  How  would  you  look,'  quavered  he,  '  if  there  was 
to  he  a  mutiny  in  this  ship  of  yours,  and  [  was  to  head  it  1 ' 

'Well,  I  should  look  ,iharj) — hang  all  the  ringleaders  at  the 
yanlarm,  clap  the  rest  under  hatches,  and  steer  for  the  nearest 
pri.son.' 

'Oh!'  said  Tadcaster,  and  digested  this  scheme  a  bit.  At 
last  he  perked  up  again,  and  made  his  final  hit.  '  Well,  I 
shouldn't  care,  for  one,  if  you  didn't  tiog  us.' 

■  In  that  case,'  said  Captain  Hamilton,  'Id  flog  you — and  stop 
your  six  ounces.' 

'  Then  curse  the  sea;  that  is  all  I  say.' 

'Why,  you  have  not  seen  it ;  you  have  only  seen  the  British 
Channel.'  It  was  Mr.  Fitzroy  wh  contributed  this  last  obser- 
vation. 

After  dinner  all  but  the  Captain  went  on  (.  'ck,  and  saw  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  ahead  and  to  leeward.  They  passed  it. 
Fitzroy  told  his  lordship  i os  story,  and  that  of  its  unfortunate 
predecessors.     Soon  after  this  Lord  Taocaster  turned  in. 

Presently  the  Captain  observe<l  a  change  in  the  therm(jtneter, 
which  brought  him  on  deck.  He  scanned  the  water,  and  the 
«ky,  and,  as  these  experienced  commanders  have  a  subtle  in- 
sight into  the  weather,  especially  in  I'aaiiliar  latitudes,  he  re- 
marked to  the  first  lieutenant  th.it  it  looked  rather  unsettled  ; 
uid,  as  a  matter  of  ])rudence.  ordered  a  reef  in  the  to])sails,  and 
the  royal  yards  to  be  sent  down.  Ship  to  be  steered  W.  by  S. 
This  done,  he  turned  in,  but  told  them  to  call  him  if  there  was 
any  chi\nge  in  the  weather 
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During  the  night  the  wind  gradually  headed  ;  and  at  four 
bells  in  the  middle  watch  a  heavy  squall  came  up  from  the 
south-west. 

This  brought  the  Captain  on  deck  again  :  he  found  the  offi- 
cer of  the  watch  at  his  post,  and  at  W(>rk.  Sail  was  shortened, 
and  the  sliip  made  snug  foi'  heavy  w<'ather. 

At  4  A.M.  it  was  bloving  hard,  and,  lieingtoo  near  the  French 
coast,  they  wore  the  sliip.  Now,  this  operation  was  h.ad  for 
little  Tailcaster.  While  the  vessel  was  on  the  starboaru'  tack, 
the  si(i(^  kept  him  snug  ;  hut,  when  they  wore  her,  of  C(;ur»e 
he  had  no  leel)oai'd  to  kcej)  him  in.  The  ship  gave  a  lee  lurch, 
and  shot  him  clean  out  of  hisbuidc  into  the  niidiUe  of  the  cabin. 

lie  shrieked  and  slirieked,  with  teri'or  and  pain,  till  the  Cap- 
tain and  Staines,  who  were  his  nearest  neighr)ours,  came  to  him, 
atid  they  gave  him  a  little  ])randy,  and  got  him  to  bed  again. 
Here  he  suffered  nothing  l)ut  violent  sea-sickness  for  some  hours. 

As  for  Staines,  he  had  l)een  swinging  1  "avily  in  his  cot ;  but 
such  was  his  mental  distress  that  he  would  have  welcomed  sea- 
sickness, or  any  reasonable  bodily  suffering.  He  was  in  that 
state  when  the  sting  of  a  wasp  is  a  touch  of  comfort. 

Worn  out  with  sickness,  Tadcastej-  would  not  move.  In- 
vited to  breakfasi/,  be  swore  faintly,  and  insisted  on  dying  in 
peace.  At  last  exhaustion  gave  him  a  sort  of  sleep,  in  spite  of 
the  motion,  which  was  violent,  for  it  was  now  blowing  great 
guns,  a  heavy  sea  on,  and  the  great  waves  dirty  in  colour  and 
cn.'sted  with  raging  foam. 

They  had  to  wear  ship  again,  always  a  ticklish  manoeuvre  in 
weather  like  this. 

A  tremendous  sea  struck  her  quarter,  stove  in  the  very  ]>ort 
abreast  of  which  the  little  lord  was  Ivinij,  and  washed  him 
clean  out  of  bed  into  the  K;e  scuppers,  and  set  all  swinuning 
round  him. 

Didn't  he  yell,  and  wash  about  the  cabin,  and  grab  at  all  the 
chairs  an<l  tables  and  things  that  drifted  about,  nimble  as  eels, 
avoiding  his  grasp. 

In  rushed  the  Captain,  and  in  staggered  Staines.  They 
stopped  his  'voyage  au  tour  de  sa  chambrt;,'  and  dragged  him 
into  the  after  saloon. 

He  clung  to  them  hy  turns,  and  begged  w'lvi.  many  tears,  to 
be  put  on  the  nearest  land  ;  a  rock  would  do. 
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'  Much  obliged,'  said  the  Captain  :  '  now  is  the  very  time  to 
give  rocks  a  wide  berth.' 

'  A  dead  whale,  then — a  light-house— anything  but  a  beast  of 
a  ship.' 

They  pacified  him  with  a  little  brandy,  and  for  tin.'  n^xt  twen- 
ty-four liKurs  he  scarcely  opened  his  mouth,  except  for  a  purpose 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  on.  We  can  trust  to  our  terrestrial  read- 
ers' personal  remiuiscences  of  lee  lurches,  weather  rolls,  and 
their  faithful  concomitant. 

At  last  they  wi'iggled  out  of  the  Channel,  ami  soon  after 
that  the  wind  abatfd,  and  next  day  veered  round  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  .ship  sailed  almost  on  an  even  kt^el.  The  motion 
bi'camt.'  as  heav(!iily  as  it  had  been  diabolical,  and  the  passen- 
gers cjime  on  deck. 

Staines  had  suffered  one  whole  day  from  seasickness,  but 
never  com[)laine(l.  I  l)elieve  it  di*l  his  mind  more  good  than 
harm. 

As  for  Tatlcaster,  he  continued  to  suffer,  at  intervals,  for  two 
ilays  more,  but,  on  the  fifth  day  out,  he  ap[»eared  with  a  little 
pink  tinge  on  his  cheek,  and  a  wolfish  app(.'tite.  Dr.  Staines 
(•untroHed  his  diet  severely,  as  to  quality,  and,  when  they  had 
been  at  sea  just  eleven  days,  the  physician's  heavy  heai't  was 
not  a  little  lightened  by  the  marvellous  change  in  him.  The 
unthinking,  who  believe  in  the  drug  system,  should  have  seen 
what  a  physician  can  do  with  air  and  food,  when  circumstances 
enable  bim  to  enforce  the  diet  he  enjoins.  Money  will  some- 
times buy  even  health,  if  you  avoid  dnuja  entirely,  and  go  another 
road. 

Little  Tadcaster  went  on  board,  pasty,  dim-eyed,  and  very 
subject  to  fits,  because  his  stomach  was  constantly  overloaded 
with  indigestible  trash,  and  the  blood  in  his  brain-vessels  was 
always  either  galloping  or  creeping  under  the  first,  or  second, 
effect  of  stimulants  administered,  iv^  first,  l^y  thoughtless  phy- 
sicians. Behold  him  now — bronzed,  pinky,  bright-eyed,  elas- 
tic ;  and  only  one  fit  in  twelve  days. 

The  quarter-deck  was  hailed  from  th':!  '  look-out '  with  a  cry 
that  is  sometimes  terrible,  but  in  this  latitude  and  weather  wel- 
come and  exciting.     '  Land,  Ho  ! ' 
'  Where  away  1 '  cried  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
*  A  point  on  the  lee  bow,  sir.' 
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It  was  thp  island  ot  Madoira  :  thoy  dropped  anchor  in  Fun 
chal  Roads,  furlod   sails,  squared  yarrls,  and    fired  a  salute  cjf 
twenty-one  gnus  for  tiie  .P(jrtuguose  fl.ig. 

They  went  ashoi-e,  and  found  a  good  liotel,  and  were  no 
longer  dosed,  as  in  former  days,  with  oil,  onions,  garlic,  eggs. 
But  the  wine  ijueer,  and  no  .)f(/(lrira  to  be  gi»t. 

Staines  wiote  home  to  his  wife  :  lietold  heiliow  decj.dy  he  had 
felt  the  bei-eavement;  but  <lid  iu)t  dwell  on  that;  his  oiijcct 
being  to  cheer  her.  He  told  her  it  |)romis(Ml  to  be  a  rapid  and 
wonderful  cure,  and  one  that  might  very  well  give  him  a  fresh 
fitajt  in  London.  They  need  not  be  parted  a  whole  year,  he 
thought.  He  sent  her  a  veiy  long  l(,'ttei-,and  al.io  such  e.vtracls 
from  his  sea  journal  as  he  thought  might  ])lease  her.  Alter 
dinner  they  inspected  the  town,  ami  what  struck  them  most 
was  to  find  the  sti-eets  pavt^d  with  fiag-stones,  and  most  of  the 
carts  drawn  by  bullocKs  on  sledges.  A  man  every  now  anrl 
then  would  run  forward  and  drop  a  greasy  cloth  in  front  of  the 
sledge,  to  lubricate  the  way. 

IS'ext  day,  after  breakfast,  they  ordered  horses —these,  on 
inspection,  proved  to  be  of  exc(dlent  iireed,  either  from  Austia- 
lia  or  America — very  rougii  shod,  lor  the  stony  roads.  Started 
for  the  Grand  Canal — peeped  down  that  mighty  chasm, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  mass  having  been 
blown  out  of  the  centre  of  the  mountain. 

They  luncherl  under  the  Great  Uiagon  Tree  near  its  brink, 
then  rode  back  admiring  the  bold  mountain  scenery.  Next 
morning  at  dawn,  rode  on  horses  up  the  hill  to  the  conv<.'nt. 
Admired  the  l)eautiful  gardens  on  the  way,  liemained  a  short 
time  ;  then  came  down  on  the  hand-sleigh — little  baskets  slung 
on  sledges,  guided  by  two  natives;  these  sledges  run  down  the 
liill  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  men  guide  them  round 
corners  by  sticking  out  a  foot  to  port  or  starboard. 

Embarked  at  11:30  A.M. 

At  1:30,  the  men  having  dined,  the  ship  was  got  under  weigh 
for  the  {'ape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  sail  made  tor  a  southerly 
course,  to  get  into  the  N.E.  trades. 

The  weather  was  now  balmy  and  delightful,  and  so  genial 
that  everybody  lived  on  deck,  and  could  hardly  be  got  lo  turn 
in  to  their  cabins,  even  for  sleep. 

Dr.  Staines  became  a  favourite  with  the  officers.     There  is  a 
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great  deal  of  science  on  board  a  modern  ship  of  war,  and,  nf 
course,  on  some  points  Staines,  a  Cambrido;e  wrangler,  and  a 
man  of  many  sciences  and  books,  was  an  oracle.  On  otheis  he 
was  quite  IxOiind,  bnt  a  n-ady  nnd  (juick  )»u))il.  lie  in,t(h'  up 
to  tlie  naviiijatinc!;  ofHcer,  and  learned,  with  his  help,  to  take 
observations.  In  return,  he  Avas  always  at  aiiv  vounijster's 
service  in  a  triL^onometrical  problem  ;  and  he  annised  the  mid- 
shijjmen  and  youni:^  lieutenants  with  analytieal  tests;  some  of 
these  were  ap|)lical)le  to  ceitain  liquids  dispensed  by  the  pay- 
master. Under  one  of  them  the  port-wine  assumed  some  very 
droll  colours  and  appearances  not  propei*  to  grape-juice. 

One  lovely  night  that  the  ship  clove  the  dark  sea  into  a  Idaze 
of  pliosphoresence,  and  Tier  wake  streamed  like  a  comet's  tail, 
a  waggish  middy  got  a  l)ucketful  hoisted  on  deck,  and  asked 
the  doctor  to  analyse  that.  He  did  not  much  like  it,  but 
yielded  to  the  general  request ;  and  by  dividing  it  into  smaller 
vi^ssels,  and  dropj)ing  in  various  chemicals,  made  rainbows  and 
silveiy  flames  and  what  not.  J>ut  he  declined  to  rej)eat  the 
experiment:  *lS'o,  no;  once  is  philosophy;  twice  is  cruelty. 
I've  slain  more  than  Sampson  already.' 

As  for  Tadcaster,  science  had  no  chai'ms  for  him  ;  but  Fic- 
tion had  ;  and  he  got  it  galore  ;  for  he  cruised  about  the  fore- 
castle ;  and  there  the  quartermasters  and  old  seamen  spun  him 
yarns  that  held  him  breathless. 

But  one  day  my  lord  had  a  fit  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  a 
bad  one  ;  and  Staines  found  him  smelling  strong  of  rum.  He 
represented  this  to  Captain  Hamilton.  The  Captain  caused 
strict  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  it  came  out  that  my  lord  had 
gone  among  the  men  with  money  in  both  pockets,  and  bought 
a  little  of  one  man's  grog,  and  a  little  of  another,  and  had 
been  sipping  the  furtive  but  transient  joys  of  solitary  intoxi- 
cation. 

Captain  Hamilton  talked  to  him  seriously  ;  told  him  it  wa.^ 
suicide. 

'  Never  mind,  old  boy,'  said  the  young  monkey  ;  '  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one,' 

Then  Hamilton  represented  that  it  was  very  ungentleman- 
like  to  go  and  tempt  poor  Jack  with  his  money,  to  ufiend  dis- 
cipline, and  get  flogged.  '  How  will  you  feel,  Tadca?ter,  when 
you  see  their  backs  bleeding  under  the  cat  ? ' 
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*  Oh,  d — n  it  all,  George,  don't  do  that,'  says  the  younj; 
gentU'tnan,  all  in  a  Imrry. 

Then  the  cominaiider  saw  he  had  touclied  the  rij^ht  chord. 
So  he  played  on  it  till  he  got  Lord  Tadoaster  to  pledge  his 
honour  not  to  do  it  again. 

The  little  f(dlow  gave  the  pledge,  but  reliev(^d  his  mind  as 
follows:  '  But  it  is  a  curstvl  tyrannical  hole,  this  tiresome  old 
ship.     You  can't  do  what  you  like  in  it.' 

'  Well,  but  no  more  you  can  in  the  grave,  and  that  is  ihv 
agreeable  residence  you  were  iiurrying  to,  but  for  this  tiresome 
old  ship.' 

'  Lord  !  no  more  you  can,'  said  Tadcaster,  with  sudden  can- 
dour, '  I  for f Jul  ikaf.' 

The  airs  were  very  light  ;  ship  hardly  moved.  It  was  l)e- 
ginning  to  get  dull,  when  one  day  a  sail  was  sighted  on  the 
weather  bow,  standing  to  the  eastward  :  on  nearing  her,  she 
was  seen,  by  the  cut  of  her  sails,  to  be  a  man-of-war,  evidently 
homeward  bound  :  so  Captain  Hamilton  orderetl  the  main-royal 
to  be  lowered  (to  render  signal  more  visible)  and  the  '  Demand' 
hoisted.  No  notice  beitm'  taken  of  tliis,  a  i'un  was  fired  to 
draw  her  attention  to  the  signal.  This  had  the  desired  effect ; 
down  went  her  main-royal,  up  went  her  '  Number.'  On  re- 
ferring to  the  signal-book,  she  proved  to  be  th.  '  Vindictive,' 
from  tlie  Pacific  Station. 

This  being  ascertained.  Captain  Hamilton,  being  that  cap 
tain's  senior,  signalled  'Close  and  prepare  to  receive  letters: 
in  obedience  to  this  she  bore  up,  ran.  clown,  and  rounded  to; 
the  sail  in  '  Amphitrite'  was  also  shortened,  the  main  topsail 
laid  to  the  mast,  and  a  boat  lowereil.  The  Ca))tain  having 
finished  his  despatches,  they,  with  t!ie  letter-bags,  were  handed 
into  the  boat,  which  shoved  ofi",  puiled  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
'Vindictive,'  and  left  the  despatches,  with  Captain  Hamilton's 
comj)liments.  On  its  return,  both  ships  made  sail  on  their  re- 
spective course,  exchanging  '  Bon  Voyage  '  by  signal,  and  soon 
the  upper  sails  of  the  homeward-bounder  were  seen  dipping 
bidow  the  horizon  :  longing  eyes  followed  her  on  board  the 
*  Amphitrite.' 

How  many  hurried  missives  had  been  written  and  despatched 
in  that  lialf  hour.  But  as  for  Staines,  he  was  a  man  of  fore- 
thought, and  had  a  volume  ready  for  his  dear  wife. 
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liOid  T;ulca«;tor  Avroto  to  Tiudy  Cicely  Trcherno,  I  lis  o])isth', 
tliduuh  l)ri('t',  coiitaiiifd  ;i  plimi  or  tuo. 

lie  wiuto — '  What  with  siiiliii.i,^  and  tli^liiiig,  and  eating  no- 
thing Imt  roast  meat,  I'm  (jnite  anothei-  man.' 

Tiiis  amnsed  lier  ladysiiip  a  little,  lint  not  so  nnich  as  the 
]instscri))t,  which  was  ind<'('d  the  neatest  thing  in  its  way  she 
liad  met  with,  and  she  had.  some  e\])crienee.  too. 

•  I'.S. — I  say.  Cicely,  I  think  1  should  like  to  many  you. 
Wt)nld  yon  mind  1 ' 

Let  us  defy  time  and  s])ace  to  give  you  Lady  Cicely's  reply. 
'I  should  enjoy  it  oi'  all  things,  Taddy.  lUit,  alas  I  I  am  too 
young.' 

X.B — She  was  27,  and  Tad.  IH.  To  he  sure,  Tad.  was  four 
tVet  eleven,  and  she  was  only  ti\e  feet  six  and  a  half 

To  retui'u  to  my  narrative  (with  apologies)  this  meeting  of 
the  vessels  caused  a  vei'y  agreeal^lc  excitement  that  dav  ;  l)ut 
a  greater  was  in  stole.  In  the  aftenioon,  Ta<lcaster,  Staines, 
and  the  prinei[)al  olKcers  of  the  ship,  being  at  dinner  in  the 
Captain's  ca1)in,  in  came  the  otlicer  of  the  watch,  and  reported 
a  huge  spar  on  the  weather  bow. 

'  Well,  close  it,  if  you  can  ;  and  let  me  know  if  it  looks 
worth  picking  up.' 

He  then  explained  to  Lord  Tadcaster  that,  on  a  cruise,  he 
never  liked  to  pass  a  spar,  or  anything  that  might  possibly  re- 
veal the  fate  of  some  vessel  (jr  other. 

In  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  the  officer  came  in  a^'ain,  but 
nut  in  the  same  cool,  business  way  :  he  ran  in  excitedly,  and 
said,  '  Captain,  the  signalman  re])orts  it  alire  !' 

'Alive?— a  spar!  What  do  you  mean'?  Something  alive 
m.  it,  eh  ? ' 

'No,  sir  ;  alive  itself 

'How  can  that  be  %     Flail  him  again.     Ask  him  what  it  is.' 

The  officer  went  out,  and  hailed  the  signal-man  at  the  mast- 
head.    '  What  is  it  ^ ' 

'  Sea  sarpint,  I  think.' 

This  hail  reached  the  Captain's  ears  funtly.  However,  he 
waited  quietly  till  the  officer  came  in  and  n-ported  it ;  then  he 
burst  out,  '  Al)surd  I — there  is  no  such  creature  in  the  univer.se. 
What  do  you  say,  Dr.  Staines  %     It  is  in  your  department.' 

'  fhe  universe  in  my  department.  Captain  {  ' 
L 
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*  flaw  !  haw  !  haw  !  '  went  Fitzrov  and  two  mon>. 

'  No,  yon  r()<:;n(',  the  srijicnt.' 

I)i'.  StaiiM's,  thus  a[>[ttali'(l  to,  asked  tlie  Captain  if  Uv  had 
rvcr  seen  small  snakes  out  at  sea. 

'  W  li.V  ol'  conrs*'.  Sailed  through  a  niile  of  tlieni  once,  in 
the  Airhi|)fl;it;(.).' 

'  Sure  th<'y  were  snakes  /' 

'C^)iiite  sure  :  and  the  l)i<ri;('st  was  not  eight  feet  long.' 

'  \  (ly  well,  Caittain  ;  then  sea  serpents  exist,  and  it  l)ee(»iiifs 
a  mere  (juestion  of  size,  Now  wiruh  [)roduees  the  larger  ani- 
mals in  every  kind,  land  or  sea  ?  'riic  urown  elephant  wei^'li.-. 
I  lielicN'e,  about,  two  tons.  The  veiy  smallest  of  the  whale  tiibt- 
weighs  ten  ;  and  they  go  as  high  as  forty  tons.  There  are 
smallei'  lish  than  the  whale,  that  are  four  tinu-s  as  heavy  as  the 
elejdiant.  Why  dou])t,  then,  that  the  sea  ran  hreed  a  snake  to 
eelipse  the  lioa  const  lietor  /  K\'en  if  the  creatuic  had  nevef 
been  seen,  I  should,  by  mere  reasoning  from  analogy,  expect 
the  sea  to  produce  a  serpent  excelling  the  Ixci  constrictor.  a> 
the  lobster  excels  acray-tish  of  our  rivers  :  see  how  large  t}uni,'> 
glow  at  sea  !  the  salmon  born  in  our  rivers  weighs  in  six 
moj/'  s  a.  ([uaiter  (d"  a  pound,  or  less  ;  it  goes  out  to  sea,  and 
cones  back  in  one  year  Av<'ighing  seven  jiounds.  So  far  from 
doubting  the  largo  sea  serpents,  I  believe  they  exist  by  the  mil- 
lion. I'lie  only  thing  that  puzzhs  me  is,  why  they  should  evti 
show  a  nose  abcnc  water  ;they  must  be  very  numerous,  ]  think.' 

Captain  Hamilton  laughed,  and  said,  '  Well,  this  /'.s-  new. 
Doctor,  in  coni}>linu'nt  to  your  opinion,  we  will  go  on  deck  and 
inspect  the  icptile  you  think  so  common,'  He  stopped  at  thf 
door,  and  .said  :  Doctor,  th*^  saltc(dlar  is  by  y(ju.  Would  ym 
mind  bringing  it  on  deck  l  \\  v  shall  want  a  little  to  secuiv 
che  animal.' 

So  they  all  went  on  deck  right  meirily. 
The  Cautain  went  up  a  few  ratlines  in  the  rnizzen  rigging. 
and  look»'d  to  windwai'd,   laughing  all  the  time  :  but,  all  of  a 
suddtn,  theie  was  a  great  change  in  his  manner,       '  (Tood 
Heave  ns,  it  is  alive — i.UFF  !  ' 

I'he  helmsman  obeyed  ;  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire.  Mess 
kids,  ^r(ig  kids,  pipes,  were  all  let  fall,  and  soon  three  hundred 
sailors  clustei'ed  on  the  rigging  like  bees,  to  view  the  long-talkt'd 
of  monstei'. 
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It  was  soon  discovered  to  be  moving  lazily  along,  the  pro- 
jit'lliiig  ])art  being  inider  ■water,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  visi- 
lilc.  It  had  a  small  head  i\>v  so  lai'ge  a  l)o(ly,  and,  as  they  got 
nearer,  rough  .scales  wi're  seen,  ending  in  snialli  r  om-s  farther 
down  the  body.  It  had  a  mane,  but  not  like  a  lion's,  as  some 
have  ])reten(K'd.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  pony  witii  a  hog- 
inane,  that  was  more  the  character  of  this  creature's  mane — if 
mane  it  was. 

They  g<jt  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  and  all  saw  it  plainly, 
scarce  believing  their  senst's. 

When  they  could  get  no  nearer  for  the  wind,  the  Captain 
yielded  to  that  instinct  whicli  nrges  man  always  to  kill  a  curi- 
osity, '  to  encourage  the  rest,' as  siiith  witty  \'oltaire.  'Get 
icady  a  gun. — Best  shot  in  the  ship  lay  and  fiie  it.' 

This  was  soon  done.  ]->ang  went  tlie  gun  ;  tlie  shot  struck 
the  water  close  to  the  brute,  and  may  have  stiuck  him  under 
water,  for  ought  I  know.  Any  way,  it  sori'ly  disturlx'd  hitn  ; 
tor  he  reared  into  tlu*  air  a  column  of  ser{)ent's  flesh  that  looked 
as  thick  as  the  main  top-mast  of  a  74,  opened  a  mouth  that 
looked  capacious  enough  to  swallow  the  largest  buoy  anchor 
m  the  ship,  and,  with  a  strange  grating  noise  between  a  bark 
and  a  hiss,  dived,  and  was  seen  no  moi'e. 

^\'hen  he  was  gone,  they  all  looked  at  one  another,  like  men 
awaking  from  a  dream. 

Staines  alone  took  it  ((uite  coolly.  It  did  not  sui'prise  him 
in  the  least.  He  had  always  thought  it  incredibh;  that  the  l)oa 
constrictor  should  be  larger  than  any  sea  snakf.  That  idea 
struck  him  as  monstrous  and  absurd,  lie  noted  the  sea  ser- 
pent in  his  journal,  but  with  this  doubt,  '  Semble — more  like  a 
very  large  eel.' 

Next  day  they  crossed  tlu;  line.  Just  ]»efore  noon,  a  young 
gentleman  l)ur.-;t  into  !Staines"s  caV)in.  a))ologi/ing  for  want  of 
ceremony  ;  but  if  Dr.  Staines  would  like  to  see  the  line,  it  was 
now  in  sight  from  the  mizen-top. 

'  Glad  of  it,  sir,'  said  Staines  :  '  collect  it  for  me  in  the  ship's 
buckets,  if  you  please.  1  want  to  send  a  I!ne  to  friends  at 
home.' 

Young  gentleman  })uried  Ids  hands  in  his  pockets,  walked 
out  in  solemn  silence,  and  resumed  his  position  on  the  lee  side 
"f  thf  quarter-deck. 
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Nc\ ('itln'I»'ss,  tliis  ojK'niiiu,  f<)ii|tl»'<l  witli  \\li;it  llr  ll.-ld  llr.inl 
Mild  I'r.iil.  made  St;iiiH>s  ;i  little  uiK'.isy.  Mini  lii'  went  fi»  his 
iVit'iul  l''it/,roy,  mikI  sMid.  '  Xuw  I<h»1<  licrt-  ;  /  am  at  fin-  «.,.|-virc 
(»t'  yoii  ('xix'iiciiccd  Mild  liiimoi'oiis  inariiicrs.  1  jilcad  L;iiilty  ;it 
(iiicf  td  I  lie  oriiiir  i)\'  iH'\('j'  liaviiic;  passi-d  the  line;  so  make 
rt'.-idy  your  swaW^*,  and  latluT  iin- ;  your  ship's  scrapci-.  and  sliavi- 
iiu'  ;  and  let  us  i;ct  it  oait.  i'ut  Lord  'I'adcastcr  is  iirivnus. 
snisitivc,  prouder  than  lie  semis,  and  I'm  not  .tioin.u'  to  Ii;ive 
him  driven  into  a  lit  for  id!  the  Neptunes  and  Amphitiites  in 
creation.' 

Fit/roy  heard  him  ont,  then  burst  out  laui^diini,'.  '  Wliy, 
tliere  is  iM»ne  of  that  i;ame  in  the  I'oyal  Navy,*  said  he.  '  I  lasn't 
been  this  twenty  years.' 

*  I'm  so  sorry,'  said  Dr.  Staines.  '  If  there  is  a  form  of  wit 
I  revere,  it  is  ])ractic'al  jokin.ii.' 

'  Doctor,  you  are  a  satirical  Ix'.ujxar.' 

Staines  told  Tadcaster.  and  he  went  forward  and  cliafred  his 
friend  the  (luartcrmaster,  who  was  one  of  the  forecastle  wits. 
*I  say,  (juartermaster,  why  doesn't  Neptune  come  on  board  T 

Dead  silence. 

'  I  wonder  what  has  liecome  of  poor  old  Nej)  ?  ' 

'(rone  ashore!'  growled  the  seaman.  '  Ijast  seen  in  thr 
RatclilT  Highway.  Got  a  shop  there — lends  a  shilUng  hi  the 
pound  on  seaman's  advance  tickets.' 

'Oh  !  and  Amphitrite  T 

']\larrie<l  the  sexton  at  Wapping.' 

'And  the  Nereids  V 

*  Neruds  !  '  (scratching  his  liead)  '  T  harn't  kept  my  eye  en 
them  small  craft.  But,  1  In'lii-rc  they  are  selling  oysters  in  the 
port  of  Leith.' 

A  light  breeze  carried  them  across  tlie  e((nator  :  but  soon 
after  tlu  y  got  l)ecalmi'd.  and  it  was  dreaiy  work,  and  the  ship 
rolled,  gently,  but  continuously,  and  upset  Lord  Tadcastcr's 
stomach  again,  and  quenched  his  manly  spirit. 

At  last  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  S.P].  triidc. 
but  it  was  so  languid  at  first  that  the  ship  barely  moved  through 
the  wat(M',  though  they  set  eveiy  stitch,  and  studding  sails  alow 
and  aloft,  till  really  she  was  acres  of  canvfts. 

While  she  was  so  creeping  along,  a  man  in  the  mizen-to)). 
noticed  an  enormous  shark  gliding  steadily  in  lun-  wake.     'Hu- 
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may  sefiu  a  small  incident,  y«'t  it  riiii  tlin»iiL;li  tin- ,>,lii|»  likf  wild- 
tiic,  and  caii^t'd  inuicoi'  less  inu'a.sitn'ss  in  tliiff  lnmdit'd  ,«,t(»iit 
lifurts  ;  so  ncai-  i.s  civoi-y  seainan  to  dcatli,  an<l  so  .■sti'on,^;  tlu' 
liiTsiiasioii  in  their  sniici'stiLious  minds,  tliat  a  shark  dues  not 
fdlliiw  a  sliii»  pertinaciously  withoiii  a  i)rophelic  instinct  ot"  ca- 
lamity. 

I  nt'ortnnately,  the  (juaiter  inafltei'  constycd  this  idea  to  Lord 
Tadtaster,  and  e(»ntirined  it  hy  numerous  examples,  to  prove 
that  theri!  \va  always  death  ;it  hand  wlifH  a.shark  fallowed  the 
!>lii|). 

Thereu])(»n  Tadcaster  took  it  into  his  head  that  lie  was  un- 
der a  relapse,  arsd  the  shark  was  waiting  tor  his  deatl  hndy  :  he 
yot  (piitt^  low  spirited. 

Staines  toM  l-'itzroy.  Fitzroy  said,  'Shark  he  han;;i'«l  I  I'll 
have  him  on  deck  in  half  an  hour.'  He  got  leave  tiom  the 
Captain  :  a  hook  was  halted  with  a  large  piece  ot*  pork,  and 
lowed  astern  by  a  stout  line,  experienced  (dd  hands  attending 
to  it  hy  turns. 

Tlie  shark  came  up  leisurely,  sur\eyed  th<3  l>ait,  and  I  ajtpre- 
htnd,  ascertainetl  the  position  of  tlui  hook.  At  all  events,  he 
turned  (piietly  on  his  back,  sucked  the  bait  otl",  and  retireil  to 
enjoy  it. 

Eveiy  officer  in  the  ship  tiied  him  in  tui'ii,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  for  it"  they  got  ready  tor  him,  aiul  the  moment  he  took 
the  bait,  jerked  the  ro[)e  hard,  in  that  case  he  opened  his  eiu)r- 
iiious  mouth  so  wide  that  the  bait  and  hook  came  out  clear- 
lUit,  sooner  or  later,  he  always  got  the  bait  autl  left  his  captors 
the  hook. 

This  went  oil  tor  days,  and  his  huge  dorsal  tin  always  iu  the 
ship's  wake. 

'riien  Tadcaster,  who  had  watched  these  experiments  Avith 
hope,  lost  his  spii'it  and  a|tpetite. 

Staines  reasoned  with  him,  l)ut  in  xain.  Som(d)ody  was  to 
die  ;  and,  although  there  were  three  hundred  and  more  in  the 
ship,  he  must  be  the  one.  At  last  he  actually  made  his  will, 
and  threw  himself  into  Staines's  arms,  and  gave  him  messages 
to  liis  mother  and  Lady  Cicely  ;  and  ended  by  fiighteiiing  him- 
self into  a  fit. 

This  roused  Staines's  pity,  and  also  })Ut  him  on  his  mettle. 
W  hat,  science  lie  beaten  by  a  shark  ! 
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He  pondored  the  mattoi  witli  all  his  might  ;  and  at  last  an 
idea  carn<)  to  him. 

Ho  asked  tlio  Captain's  permission  to  try  his  liand.  This 
was  accorded  immediately,  and  the  ship's  stoi'es  placed  at  his 
disposal  very  politely,  and  with  a  sly,  comical  .^rin. 

Dr.  Staines  _<fot  fiom  the  carpenter  some  sheets  of  zinc  and 
span!  copper,  and  some  tlmnel  ;  these  he  cut  into  thri'(>  inch 
squaies,  and  soaked  tin;  thuund  in  acidniatc^d  svater.  He  then 
procured  a  (piantity  of  ludl-wire,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
insulated  l»y  wrapping  it  round  witli  hot  gutta  percha.  So 
eager  was  ha,  tlmt  he  did  not  turn  in  all  night. 

In  the  moiiiing  he  ))i('pai<'d  what  lie  callecl  an  electric  fuse  — 
he  filled  a  soda-water  bottle  with  gunpowder,  attacliing  some 
cork  to  make  it  buoyant,  put  in  tlie  fuze  and  bung,  made  it 
water-tight,  connected  and  insulated  his  main  wires — enveloped 
the  bottle  ill  pork — tied  a  line  to  it,  and  let  the  bottle  over 
board. 

The  Captain  and  olHcers  shook  their  heads  mysteriously. 
The  tars  peejx'd  and  grinned  from  every  rope  to  see  a  doctor 
try  and  catch  a  shark  with  a  soda-water  bottle,  and  no  hook  ; 
but  somehow  the  doctor  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  alxtut, 
so  they  hov(*red  rcjund,  and  awaited  the  result,  mystified,  ])i(t 
curious,  and  showing  their  teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 

'The  only  thing  I  fear,'  said  Staines,  'is  that,  the  moment 
he  takes  the  bait,  he  will  cut  the  wire  befoie  I  can  complete  the 
circuit  and  fire  the  fuse.' 

Nevertheless,  there  was  another  objection  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment.     The  shark  had  disap})eared. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Cai)tain.  '  at  all  evetits  you  have  frightened 
him  away. 

'  No,'  said  little  Tadcaster,  white  as  a  ghost ;  '  he  is  only 
under  water,  I  know  ;  waiting— waiting.' 

'There  he  is,'  cried  one  in  the  ratlines. 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  taff  rail— great  excitement. 

'  Keep  clear  of  me,'  said  Staines,  (piietly  but  firmly.  '  It  can 
only  be  done  at  the  moment  before  he  cuts  the  wire.' 

The  old  shark  swam  slowl}-  round  the  i)ait. 

He  saw  it  was  something  new. 

He  swam  round  and  round  it. 

'  He  won't  take  it,'  .said  one. 

'  He  aiUijpects  something.' 
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■<^h  yp>,  hp  will  take  tho  moat  sornt^liow,  and  lf;»\f  tin' 
pepptM".     Sly  (»1(1  fitx.' 

'  ii<;  has  ir,iUni  many  a  ])0(ii'  .lack,  that  one' 

Thti  shark  tiirnt.'d  slowly  on  his  hack,  ami,  instcail  of  t^rah- 
hini^  at  tht^  hait,  seemed  to  draw  it  by  jfentle  suction  into  tluit 
capacious  throat,  ready  to  Mow  it  out  in  a  moment  it"  it  wa> 
not  all  riiiht. 

The  moment  the  Iciit  was  drnwn  out   of  si^lit.  Staines  com 
plcted  the  circuit  :  the  hottle  exj)lodi'd   wiih  a  fury  that  sur 
jtiised  him  and  ever\  jody  who  saw  it ;  a  ton  of  water  tiew  into 
tilt'  air,  and   eame  down  in   sj)ray,  and  a  ^oiy  carcass  floated. 
In'lly  uppermost,  \isil)ly  staiidngthe  hhie  water. 

Ther»;  was  a  roar  of  amazement  and  applause. 

The  carcass  was  towed  aloni^side,  at.  Tadcaster's  urgent  re- 
(jiiest,  and  then  the  power  of  the  e\'pl<»sion  wasstu'n.  Coiitiiu'd, 
first  l)y  the  bottle,  then  l»y  the  meat,  then  by  the  tish,  and 
lastly  by  the  water,  it  had  exploded  with  tenfohl  }»ower,  had 
blown  tlio  brute's  iiead  into  a  million  atoms,  and  had  even  torn 
;i  ji;reat  furrow  in  its  carcass,  exposing  three  feet  of  the  back- 
bone. 

TaiMy  gloated  oji  his  enemy,  and  began  to  pick  ui>  again 
fiom  that  hour. 

The  wind  improved,  and,  as  usual  in  that  latitu'le,  scarcely 
varicil  a  point.  They  had  a  pleisant  time,  l^rivate  theatri- 
cals, and  other  amusements,  till  they  got  to  latitude  liCt'S..  and 
longitude  27''W.  Then  tlu^  trade  wind  deserted  them.  Litdit 
and  variable  winds  succeeded. 

The  master  complained  of  the  chronometers,  and  the  Cap- 
tain thought  it  his  duty  to  verify  or  correcl.  them  :  and  so 
shaped  his  course  for  the  island  of  Tristaii  d'Acuidia,  then  lying 
a  little  way  out  of  his  course.  T  ought,  ])erhaps,  to  explain  to 
the  general  read'U*  that  the  exact  position  of  this  island  being- 
long  ago  established  and  recorded,  it  was  an  infallil)le  guide 
to  go  by  in  verifying  a  ship's  chronometers. 

Next  day  the  glass  fell  all  day,  ami  the  Captain  said  he 
fihould  double  reef  topsails  at  nighttall  ;  for  something  was 
brewing. 

The  weather,  however,  was  fine,  and  the  ship  was  sailing 
very  fast,  when,  about  half  an  h'.)ur  liefore  sunset,  the  mast 
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In'a«l  iiiMii  liailfti  tliat  tlicif  was  a  lialk  of  timber  in  sight,  hioa-l 
oil  flic  wcallicr-how. 

Till!  .sit^iialiaaii  was  sent  up,  ami  .said  it  IodIvimI  like  a  raft. 

The  C.iptaiii,  who  wa.s  on  (h-ck,  levelled  hi.s  ,i,da.ss  at  it,  ami 
made  it  out  a  raft,  with  a  sort  of  rail  to  it,  and  the  stump  of  a 
nuist. 

He  ordered  the  oflieer  of  the  watch  to  keep  the;  shij)  as  close 
to  the  wind  as  po,s.>3iljle.  He  should  like  to  examine  it,  if  he 
could. 

The  master  represented  n;speetfully,  that  it  would  he  uiumI- 
visahle  to  heat  to  windward  for  that.  '  I  have  no  faith  in  our 
chronometer.s,  .sir,  and  it  is  important  to  make  the  island  he- 
fore  dark  :  fogs  ri.se  here  so  sutldenly.' 

'Very  well,  Mr.  Bolt ;  then  T  sup]»o.se  we  must  let  the  raft  ,i,'o.' 

'Man   on  THK  haft  to  win  dwaisdI' hailed  the  signalmar.. 

This  electrified  tlie  ship.  The  Cajitain  ran  up  the  miz/eii 
rigging,  and  scanned  the  raft,  now  neaily  abeam. 

'It  is  a  man  I'  he  cried,  and  was  about  to  alter  the  shiji's 
course,  when,  at  that  moment,  the  signalman  hailed  again  : 

*  It  is  acokpsk.' 

'How  do  you  know  V 

'By  the  gulls.' 

Then  succeeded  an  exciting  dialogue  V)etween  the  Captain 
an<l  the  master,  who,  being  in  his  department,  was  very  firm  ; 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  would  not  answer  for  the  safety  of 
the  ship,  if  they  did  not  sight  the  land  before  (hirk. 

The  Ca})tain  said,  '  ^'ery  well  ;'  and  took  a  turn  or  two.  But 
at  last  he  said,  'No.  Her  Majesty's  ship  m.ist  not  pass  a  raft 
with  a  man  on  it,  dead  or  alive.' 

He  then  began  to  give  the  necessary  orders ;  but,  before  they 
were  all  out  of  his  mouth,  a  fatal  interru])tion  occtirre<l. 

Tadcaster  ran  into  Dr.  tStaines's  cabin,  crying,  'A  raft  with  a 
corpse  close  by  ! ' 

Staines  sprang  to  the  (piarter  port,  to  see,  and,  craning  eagerly 
out,  the  lower  port  chain,  which  had.  not  been  well  secured, 
slipped,  the  port  gave  way,  and  as  his  whole  weight  rested  on 
it,  canted  him  headlong  into  the  sea. 

A  smart  seaman  in  the  fore-chains  saw  the  accident,  and  in 
stantly  roared  out,  'Man  ovkkhoakd  !'  a  cry  that  seiid.^  a 
thrill  through  a  ship's  very  ribs. 
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Another  sniait  ftllow  cut,  the  lifr-ldioy  iulrift  .so  <|nifkly  tli;it 
it  stiuck  tlic  WiittT  within  trn  yards  oj'  Staines. 

The  ofhcer  of  the  wateh,  without  the  inteival  of  half  a  mo- 
ment, gave  the  iiij;ht  orders,  in  the  voice  of  a  stentoi' : 

'  Let  ^M)  life-l)Uoy, 

'Life-boat's  (Mew  away. 

'  Hands  .iliorlen  >ni\. 

'  Main.sel  up. 

'  Main  topsel  to  mast.' 

Tlies(^  orders  w^'rc;  executt'd  witli  admiiahle  swiftness.  Mean- 
time thei'e  was  a  mi^lity  rush  <jf  feet  thiDU^iioul  the  frigate, 
every  hatchway  was  crammed  with  men  eager  to  force  tlieir 
way  on  deck. 

Li  five  seconds  tlie  mi(My  of  the  watch  an<l  lialf  iier  crew 
Were  in  the  lee  cutter,  fitted  with  CHtford's  aitparatus. 

'  L(jwer  away  !'  cried  the  excited  otiicer  ;  'the  others  will 
come  down  by  the  })endants.' 

The  man  stationed,  sitting  on  the  bottom  Ixnirds,  eased  away 
roundly,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  hitch — the  boat  would  go 
no  fartlier. 

•  Lower  away  there  in  the  cutter  I  Why  don't  you  lower  I ' 
.screamed  the  Captain,  who  had  come  over  to  leeward  expecting 
to  see  the  boat  in  the  water. 

•  Tlie  rope  has  swollen,  sir,  and  the  pendants  won't  unreeve,' 
cried  the  middy,  in  agony. 

'Volunteers  for  the  weather-l)oat  !'  shouted  tlit;  first  lieuten- 
ant ;  but  the  order  was  unneces.sary,  for  more  than  the  proper 
nund>er  were  in  her  already. 

'  Plug  in — lower  away.' 

But  mishaps  never  come  singly.  Scarcely  had  this  boat  gone 
a  foot  from  the  davit,  when  the  volunteer  who  was  acting  as 
coxswain,  in  reaching  out  for  something,  inad\ertently  let  go 
the  line  which,  in  Kynaston's  apparatus,  keej^.'i  the  tackle  hooked  ; 
consecpiently,  down  went  the  boat  and  crew  twenty  feet,  with 
a  terrific  crash  ;  tlie  men  were  struggling  for  their  lives,  and 
the  boat  was  stove. 

But  meantime,  more  mt'n  having  been  sent  into  the  lee  cut- 
ter, their  weight  caused  the  i)eiuhints  to  render,  and  the  })oat 
got  aHoat,  and  was  s(n)n  em[)loyed  }>icking  up  the  .struggling 
crew. 
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Sooiug  this,  LiputPnant  F'it/roy  <'ollectcd  somr  hands,  and 
lowertMl  tht'  lifo-boat  ;^i<^,  which  was  fitted  witli  conuno-i  taoklcN, 
got  down  into  her  himself  by  the  falls,  and,  pulling  round  to 
windward,  shouted  to  tlui  signalman  for  directions. 

The  sii;nalman  was  at  his  post,  and  had  fixed  his  e\'o  on  the 
man  oveiboanl,  as  liis  duty  was  :  liut  his  messmate  was  in  the 
stove  boat,  and  he  had  ca.^t  one  anxious  look  down  to  see  if  he 
was  sav«'d,  and,  sad  to  relate,  in  that  on<^  mom(uit  he  had  lost 
sight  of  Staines  :  tin;  sud<len  darkness-  -there  was  no  twilight 
— confused  him  more,  and  the  ship  had  increasiMl  her  drift. 

Fitzroy,  however,  made  a  ra])id  calculation,  and  pulh-d  to 
windwaid  with  all  his  might,  lie  was  followed  in  about  a  min- 
ute by  the  other  sound  boat  powerfully  manned  ;  and  both 
boats  melted  away  into  the  night. 

There  was  a  long  and  acxious  suspense,  during  which  it  be 
came  pitch  «lark,  and  the  .shij*  bui-m'd  blue  lights  to  mark  her 
position  more  jilainly  to  the  crews  that  were   groping   the   .sea 
for  that  btdove<l  passenger. 

Captain  Hamilton  had  no  doubt  that  the  fate  of  Staines  was 
decide<l,  one  way  or  other,  long  before  this  ;  but  he  ke[)t  <juiet 
until  he  saw  the  plain  signs  of  a  squall  at  hand.  Then,  lus  he 
was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  boats  and  ship,  he  sent  up 
rockets  to  recall  them. 

The  cutter  came  alongside  first.  Lights  were  poured  on  her, 
and  qtiavering  voices  asked,  '  Have  you  got  him  V 

The  answer  was  dead  silence,  and  sorrowful  drooping  heads. 

Sadly  and  reluctantly  was  the  order  given  to  hoist  the  i)oat  in. 

Then  the  gig  came  alongside.  Fitzroy  seated  in  her,  with 
his  hands  before  his  face  ;  the  men  looked  gloomy  and  sad. 

'(Jonk!  Goxk!' 

Soon  the  ship  was  battling  a  heavy  squall. 

At  midnight  all  quiet  again,  and  hove  to.  Then,  at  the  re- 
quest of  many,  the  bell  was  tolled,  and  the  ship's  company 
mustered  baieheaded.  and  many  a  stout  seaman  in  tears,  as  the 
last  seivice  w;is  read  for  Christopher  Staines. 
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^"^ifil^OSA  fell  ill  with  i^i'it'f  at  the  liott'l,  and  cdiiM  not  niovf 
•^rrmf  t"<»i"  some  days  ;  Itnt.  tlic  iiinnifnt  slic  \v;is  stroni; 
W'' ••'  ('iion.i;li,  she  iiisistt'd  on  Icavini:;  IMyiiioiith  :  like  all 
V  Tc  '     wounded  things,  she  nnist  dra,!^  heiselt'  home. 

••■'''  Dnt  what  a  honn'  I      Ifow  empty  it  stinek,  and  she 

lieart-sick  and  desolate.  Now  all  the  I'amiliar  places  wofe  a 
new  aspect :  the  little  yard,  wlieie  he  had  so  walked  and  waited, 
iM'came  a  temple  to  her, and  sjie  came  out  and  sat  in  it,  and  now 
tiist  felt  to  the  full  how  nuich  he  had  sidVei'ed  there  with  what 
t'niiitude.  She  crept  al)out  the  house,  and  kissed  the  chair  he 
luid  sat  in,  and  every  much  used  place  and  thin^j;  of  the  de- 
paited. 

Her  shallow  nature  deepened  and  deepem'<l  under  this  be- 
reavement, of  which,  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  shudder,  she 
Mas  the  cause.  And  this  is  the  course  of  nature  ;  there  is 
iH.iliing-  like  surtering  to  enlighten  the  giddy  hi'ain,  widen  the 
narrow  mind,  improve  the  tiivial  heart. 

As  lier  regrets  were  tender  and  rleep,  .so  her  vows  of  repen- 
tance were  sincere.  Oh.  what  a  wife  she  would  make  when  he 
(,aine  ))ack  I  how  thoughtful  1  how  ])nident  !  how  loyal  !  and 
never  have  a  secret,  hlie  who  had  once  said,  '  What  is  tlu*  use 
of  your  writing  I  nobody  will  ])ubliHh  it,'  now  <;ollected  and 
[M^rnsed  every  written  scrap.  With  sim])le  affection,  she  even 
locked  up  liis  very  waste-j)a])er  basket,  full  of  fragments  IkjIkvI 
torn,  or  useless  papers  he  had  thrown  there,  before  he  went  to 
Plymouth. 

In  the  di'awer  of  his  writing-tabh.^  she  found  his  diary.  It 
was  a  thick  quarto  ;  it  began  with  their  marriage,  and  ended 
with  his  heaving  home — for  then  he  took  another  volume  This 
•liary  became  her  Bible  ;  she  studied  it  dady,  till  her  tears  hid 
his  lines.  The  entries  were  very  miscellaneous,  very  exact ;  it 
was  a  map  of  their  married  life.  l^nt  what  she  studied  most 
was  his  observations  on  her  own  character,  so  scientific,  yet  so 
kindly  ;  and  his  scholarlike   and   wise  reflections.      The   book 
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was  an  uiicoiisciuns  i»i<:tiir(!  (»t'  a  un-at  itiiii<l  slir  had  liitluMtd 
but  ^lanct'd  at  :  n(»w  slir  siwv  it  all  plain  in-run-  Imt  ;  saw  it.  iiu 
(k'r.st()(j(l  it,  a«l<»n!il  it,  inounu'(l  it.  Siicli  wouk-m  ai»-  shalldw. 
not  t'oi-  want  of  a  lu-ad  upon  their  .shouMrrs,  l»iit  of  uttnilitiit. 
Tliry  <Io  not  ically  >tn<ly  anythin;.; ;  tht-y  ha\<'  hrcn  taught  at 
tlu-ir  schools  ih(-  lta«l  art  of  skimniinif  ;  Imt,  h-t,  tln-ir  hi-ait> 
<;o?np(-l  thi'ir  l»i-ain.s  to  think  and  think,  tin;  n-snlt  is  consi<ii-i- 
al)lt-.  The  d(!«'p«-st  iihiloso|»ht-r"  nt-\'t'i-  fathonit-d  a  chaiailci 
moiv  thorou;^hly  than  this  j»oor  child  fatlionu'd  her  philosopher, 
wlx-n  sIh-  had  r<-ad  hi.-  journal  tt-n  or  (-h-vcn  times,  and  l)(;dt-\v<'(l 
it  with  a  th<;usand  tears. 

One,  passa^^c  alino.'^t  cut  lujr  ni(»r«;  inlclli^icnt  hcait  in  twain  : 

'This  dark  lay  I  havcdonca tliinj.^  incn-dihlc  I  have  .spokt-n 
with  brutal  hai^hncss  to  the  innocent  cit-aluie  I  have  sworn  to 
proi(-ct.  Sh»-  had  run  in  dt-l»t,  throui^h  inexin-iieiice,  and  thai 
unhappy  timidity  which  makes  women  conceal  an  erroi'  till  it 
ramitics,  by  concealmt-nt,  into  a  fault  ;  and  I  must  storm  ami 
rave  at  hei,  till  slie  actually  faint<'d  away.  Hiute  I  KuHiaii ! 
Monster!  And  slie,  how  did  she  ))unish  uie,  i)oor  lami)  ?  lly 
soft  and  tender  words — lik»?  a  lady,  as  she  is.  Oh,  my  sw.-ct 
Rosa,  1  wi.sh  you  could  know  how  you  are  avenged.  Talk  nf 
the  scour;^e — the  cat  I  I  would  be  thankful  for  two  dozen 
lashes.  Ah  I  there  i.s  no  need,  1  thiid\,  to  punish  a  man  wlio 
has  been  cruel  t(t  a  woman.  Let  him  alone.  He  will  punish 
him.stdf  more  than  you  can,  if  he  is  n-ally  a  man.' 

From  the  tiate  of  that  entry,  this  self-reproach  and  self-tor- 
ture kept  cropping  up  every  now  an<l  tln-n  in  the  diary  ;  ami 
it  appeared  to  have  been  not  entirely  without  its  intiuence  in 
sending  JStaines  to  sea.  though  the  main  reason  he  ga\'e  was 
that  his  Kosa  might  have  the  comforts  and  luxuries  she  had 
enjoyed  bifore  she  married  him. 

One  day,  while  she  was  crying  over  this  diary,  Uncle  PhiHp 
called  ;  but  not  to  comfort  her,  I  promise  you.  He  burst  on 
her,  irate,  to  take  her  to  task.  H(!  had  j-eturned,  learned 
Christophers  departure,  and  settled  the  reason  in  his  own 
mind  ;  that  uxorious  fool  was  gone  to  sea  by  a  natural  reaction  ; 
his  eyes  were  oj)en  to  his  wife  at  last,  and  he  was  sick  of  her 
f(»lly  so  he  had  He<l  to  distant  climes,  na  who  would  not,  that 
could  ? 
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*  >('.  TMM'ani."  saiil  In-,  •  my  iiojdit'w  is  oon*'  to  st-a,  I  find  -  ull 
ill  a  liiitrv.      Pray  may  I  ask  what  he  has  (|(Hii'  that  for'' 

It  was  a  very  simph-  <ni«-sti(>n,  yrt  it  <liil  not  elicit  a  ^•^'ry 
jtlaiii  aiiswiT.  Sh<'  only  st;irt'(l  at  this  altriipt  iiHpiisitor,  and 
then  <iit'd.  pitcniisly,  'Oil,  I'Mch'  IMiilip  ''  and  hurst  out  soh- 
hiiiu'. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  '' 

'  Vou  "■///  hate  me  now.  \\v  is  i^oiic  to  makcmftnry  for  ///<  ; 
and  I  wonld  ratlicr  have  lived  on  a  i-riist.  Inilo- -don't  hate 
nil'.  I'm  a  ]>oor,  hcrcivcd,  hcart-hrnkcn  crcattn'c.  that  rept-nts.' 

'  liejicnls  !  lit'iirho  !  why  what  have  you  heen  up  to  now, 
ma'am  ?  No  ^r<  at  harm,  I'll  \)v  bound.  Flirting  a  little — with 
some  fool — elj  i ' 

'  Flirtinj,' !     Me  I  a  married  woman.' 

*  Oil,  to  he  sure  ;  I  for^uot.  AVhy  surely  he  has  not  deserted 
you.' 

'My  Christopher  desert  tne  !  He  loves  m«'  too  well  ;  far 
more  than  I  (h'serve;  hut  not  more  than  1  will.  Uncle  Philip, 
1  am  too  confused  and  wretched  to  tell  y(tu  all  that  has  hap- 
pened ;  hut  I  know  you  love  him,  thou<:;h  you  had  a  tiff  :  riich', 
lie  called  on  you,  to  shake;  haiuls  and  ask  your  forifiveness,  pioor 
ti  How  :  IJe  wa.s  so  sorry  you  were  away.  Pk-a.se  reaii  his  dear 
diary  :  it  will  ttdl  you  all,  better  than  hi.s  ])oor  foolish  wife  can. 
I  know  it  by  heart.  I'll  show  \ oil  where  vou  and  he  (luarrelled 
about  me.  There  see.'  And  she  showed  him  the  passas;e  with 
her  tiuirer.  '  He  never  told  me  it  was  that,  or  i  would  have 
come  and  be<.^<;ed  your  i)ardon  on  my  knees.  Put  see  how 
sorry  he  was.     Tiiero  see.' 

'  And  now  I'll  show  you  another  place,  -where  my  Christo- 
pher speaks  of  your  many  many  acts  of  kindness.  Tiu're  see. 
And  now  please  let  me  show  you  how  he  loUL'ed  for  reconcilia- 
tion. There  see.  And  it  is  the  .same  throu'di  the  book.  And 
now  I'll  show  you  how  grieved  he  was  to  go  without  your 
lilessing.  1  told  him  1  was  sur<'  you  would  give  him  that,  and 
him  going  away.  Ah  me!  will  he  ever  return  I  I'ncle  dear, 
don't  hate  nie.  What  shall  1  do,  now  he  is  gone,  if  you  disown 
lue  ?     \\  hy  you  are  the  only  Staine.s  left  me  to  love.' 

'  Di.sown  you,  ma'am  !  that  I'll  never  do.      You  are  a  good 
hearted  young  woman,  1  find.     There,  run  an<l  dry  your  eyes; 
and  let  me  read  Christopher's  diary  all  through.     Then  I  shall 
see  how  the  laud  lies,' 
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Kosa  cornplutl  uith  this  proposal  ;  hikI  \v\'l  him  alone  while 
she  bath^fl  h<T  eyes,  anrl  trifd  to  cotjiposc  lu'isclf.  for  she  was 
all  trenihliii;;  at  this  siidilni  irruption. 

Wh»'r>  she  returiH'il  t<»  tlu'  (hauiiig-room,  lie  wn^  walkin" 
about,  looking  grave  .in<l  thongliirul. 

'  It  is  the  ol<l  story.'  sai<l  he,  ratlici-  gently  :  *  niisunihratniiil 
iny.  How  wise  onr  ancestors  were  that  Hist  used  that  wonl  to 
mean  a  rpiarrel !  for  look  into  twenty  (piarreis,  and  yon  shall 
dete»t  a  score  of  niis-nndt-r  standings.  Vet  oni'  American  <(.ij. 
sins  nuist  go  and  sub>titnte  the  nnideaed  woi'd,  "  ditH<nlty  ;" 
that  is  won  leiful.  1  had  no  (juarrel  with  him  :  delighte<|  to 
see  either  of  you.  I>nt  I  had  called  twice  on  him  ;  so  I  thouu'ht 
he  ought  to  get  over  his  temper,  and  call  on  a  trii'd  friend  like 
me.  A  niisund«Tstanding  '  !  Xuw.  my  dcai',  h-t  ns  have  ni» 
more  of  th»v,«'  niisunderstan<lings.  Vuu  will  always  he  wtdcoiiitf 
at  my  house,  and  I  simll  often  come  here  and  look  after  you 
and  your  inten'sts.      What  do  you  mean  to  do,  I  wonder.' 

'  Sir,  I  am  to  go  hom«'  to  my  father,  if  he  will  he  tr<<uhle>l 
with  ine.     1  lia\e  written  to  him.' 

'  And  what  is  to  l)i'C(tme  of  the  Bijou  V 

'  My  Christie  thought  I  should  like  to  part  with  it,  and  tli.- 
furniture — but  hi'  own  wiiting-desk  and  his  chair,  no.  I  m-vf-r 
will,  and  his  little  clock.  Uh  I  oh  !  oh  I  -IJut  1  rememltt-r  what 
you  said  about  agents,  and  1  don't  know  what  io  do  ;  for  I 
shall  be  away." 

'Then,  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  come  and  live  here  with  one  ser- 
vant ;  and  I'll  >oon  .sell  it  for  you.' 

'You.  Uncle  Philip  " 

'  Well,  why  not  I'  said  he,  roughly. 

'  That  will  be  a  great  trouble  and  discomfort  to  you.  I'm 
afraid.' 

*  If  I  find  it  so,  ril  soon  droj*  it.  I'm  not  the  fool  to  put 
myself  out  for  anyVxidy.  When  you  are  ready  to  go  out,  send 
me  wor<l,  an<l  I'll  come  in.' 

Soon  after  this  lie  bustled  olf.  He  gave  her  a  sort  of  hurried 
kiss  at  parting,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  wanted  it  over 
as  tjuickly  as  }»o.ssible. 

Next  day  h<'r  father  came,  condoled  with  her  politely, 
assured  her  there  was  nothing  to  cry  about ;  husbands  were  a 
sort  of  functionaries,  that  generally  went  to  sea  at  some  part  of 
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their  career,  ami  no  harm  ever  came  of  it.     On  th«'  tontrary, 
•  Absence   makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,'  said  this  Judicious 
j>an*nt. 

This  sentiment  haj)pened  to  In*  just  a  litth*  too  true,  and  s«'t 
the  dau<ihter  crying  Ijitterly.  Hut  slic  fought  against  it.  '  Oh, 
no  I 'said  she.  'I  inustut,  1  will  not  lie  always  crying  in 
Kent  Villa.' 

•  J.ord  forhid  ! ' 

'I  shall  get  over  it  in  time-    a  little' 

'  Why,  of  cour.se  you  will.  But,  as  to  your  coining  to  Kent 
Villa,  1  am  afraid  you  would  not  be  very  comfortalde  there. 
You  know  I  am  ^-uperannuated.     Only  got  my  pension  now.' 

'  I  know  that,  papa  :  and — why,  that  is  «»ne  of  the  reasons. 
I  have  a  good  income  now  ;  and  I  thought  if  we  put  our 
means  together.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  veiy  dilferent  thing.  Vou  will  want  a  carriage, 
I  suppose.      I  have  p\it  mine  down.' 

'No  carriage  ;  no  horse;  no  footman  •,  no  luxury  of  any  kind, 
till  my  Christie  comes  back.  I  al)hor  dress  ;  I  ablutr  expense; 
I  loathe  everything  I  once  liked  t<»o  well  ;  1  detest  every  folly 
that  has  i)aited  us  ;  and  I  hate  my.self  worst  of  all.  Oh  !  oh  ! 
oh  I     Forgive  me  for  crying  so.' 

'  Well,  I  daresay  there  are  associatictns  about  this  place  that 
upset  you.  1  shall  go  and  make  ready  f(»r  you,  dear  ;  and  then 
you  can  conu;  as  soon  as  you  like.' 

He  bestowed  a  paternal  kiss  on  her  brow,  and  glidetl  doucely 
away  before  she  couKl  possibly  cry  again. 

The  very  next  week  Hosa  was  at  Kent  \'illa,  with  the  relics 
of  her  husband  about  her;  his  chair,  his  wi  iting-table,  his  clock, 
his  waste-paper  basket,  a  very  deeji  and  large  one.  She  ha<l 
them  all  in  her  bedroom  at  Kent  Villa. 

Here  the  days  glided  (piietly,  but  heavily. 

She  derived  some  comfort  from  rncle  Phili[>.  His  njugh, 
friendly  way  was  a  tonic,  and  braced  her.  He  called  several 
times  about  the  Bijou.  Told  her  he  had  put  up  enormous 
boards  all  over  the  house,  and  puffed  it  finely.  '  I  ha\  e  had  a 
hundred  agents  at  me,'  said  he  ;  '  and  the  next  thing,  I  hope, 
will  be  one  customer  ;  that  is  about  the  proportion.'  At  last 
he  wrote  her  he  had  hooked  a  victim,  and  sold  the  lease  and 
furniture  for  nine  hundred  guineas.     Staines  had  :issigneil  the 
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|pn««'  to  liosft.  so  sli('  liad  t'lill  iiowi'i'!^  ;  aii<l  IMiilip  iiivostrd  tin- 
iiKMH'v,  Mini  two  liiiiiilrcd  iiiori'  slu'  ^jivc  liiin,  in  a  littlr  iiiort- 

Sj;ilJU'«'  Ut  six  pflTrllt. 

Now  ("Uiic  tlif  li'tlr!  IVoiM  Mailt'ii-u.  It  iravc  li«>r  ?n'w  litf. 
('liiislo|»|icr  was  well,  cniittntt'd.  Iioprtiil.  His  cxaiiiplc  slmnld 
Jiiuiiiatc  lici'.  She  would  Itiavrly  hear  tlir  |>nst'iit.  and  sliidt- 
his  hopes  <d'  \\\c  future  :  with  tiiese  l»ii_i,diter  views.  Nature  cit- 
<>p<'iated.     The  iiistinets  of  a]»proatliiii<<  inateMiitv   l»ri,irliU'M<'d 

the  future.       She  fell   into  i.feut|e  |e<.  dies,  aild  SaW  her  hush.'iud 

retuiii,  and  saw  hei"^elf'  place  their  inl'aiit  in  his  anus  with  all  ;i 
wife's,  a  mothers  piide. 

In  duf  course  eaiue  another  loii<<  letter  from  tlio  etpiator,  with 
u  full  joui'ual.  and  more  words  ot  hojti'.  Ilonw  in  less  than  a 
year,  with  repiitati(»n  inereasc-d  l>y  this  last  cure  ;  home,  to  j)art 
no  more. 

Ah  !  what  a  ehaiiLrod  wife  ho  should  find!  how  frui^al.  \\<u\ 
caiulid,  how  fidl  of  appreciation,  admiration,  and  love,  of  tlu- 
nohlest,  ilearest  hushand  that  ever  breathed. 

Lady  ( Mcely  Treherne  waited  some  weeks,  to  let  kinder  sen- 
timents return.  She  then  calle<l  in  Dear  Street,  but  found  Mrs. 
Staines  was  gone  to  (Jravesend.     She  wrote  to  her. 

In  a  few  davs  she  i-eceived  a  reply,  studiously  polite  and  cttld. 

This  ]»eisistent  injustice  lUcMtitietl  her  at  last.  She  said  to 
herself,  '  Does  she  thinh  this  departure  was  no  loss  to  nir/'  It 
was  to  her  interests,  as  wt-ll  as  liis,  I  sacrificed  my  own  selfish 
wishes.     1  will  write  to  her  no  more.' 

This  resolution  she  steadily  maintained.  It  was  shaken  for 
a  moment,  when  she  heard  l)y  a  siile  wind,  that  Mrs.  Staines 
was  fast  apjU(»achin_<;  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  women.  Then 
she  wavered,  lint  no.  She  })raye(l  for  her  by  name  in  the 
liturgy,  but  she  troubled  her  no  more. 

This  state  of  things  had  lasted  some  six  w^eks,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  cousin  Ta<lcaster,  close  on  the  heels  of 
his  last,  to  which  she  had  replied  as  1  have  indicated.  She 
knew  his  hand-writing,  and  opened  it  with  a  smile. 

That  smile  soon  died  off  her  horror-stricken  face.  The  let- 
ter ran  thus  : — 
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•  Tkistan  r»'A('rNHA,  Jan.  .'».' 

'  |)F,AU  ricF.LY, 

'  A  tcniMc  tliiiip;  lias  jtist  linppfnod.  \Vt»  sii,'nallo(l  a 
nif't,  with  a  liody  on  it.  ami  itnor  Dr.  Staiiirs  If.-mt'il  mit  of  the 
|Mtrt-li()lc,  and  It'll  (»V('iln»anl.  Tlirt't'  Imatii  ucn'  1ft  dtiwn  alter 
Iniii  ;  hut  it  all  went  \vn>nt^,  soinrli')\v,  or  it  was  too  lat«\ 
They  could  never  find  hitn,  he  was  drowned  ;  anil  the  luneial 
service  Wii.s  rend  tor  the  j)oor  fellow. 

'  We  are  all  sadly  eut  uj).  Kveryhody  lo\ed  him.  It  was 
dreadful  nt'Xt  day  at  dinner,  wln-n  his  chair  wa.s  empty.  The 
very  .sailors  cried  at  not  fintliii^  him. 

*  First  of  all,  F  thou;^dit  1  ou^dit  to  write  to  his  wife.      I  know 
where  .>she  lives  ;  it  is  called   Kent   \'illa,  (iravesend.      Hut  1 
was  afraid  ;  it  nii^lit  kdl  her  ;    and  yoii  ;ire  so  i;<H>d  and  sensi 
Me,  I  thou^^ht  I  had  hetter  write  to  you,  and  ])erliai'S  you  could 
hreak  it  to  lu-r  liy  degrees,  before  it  gets  in  all  the  papers. 

*  I  send  thisfVoni  the  i.sland,  by  a  small  vessid,  ami  paid  him 
ten  pounds  to  take  it 

'  Your  aflfectionate  cousin, 

'  TAIX.'ASTEU.' 

Words  are  powerle.q."?  to  descrihe  a  blow  like  this  ;  the  amaze- 
ment, the  stupor,  the  reluctance  to  believe — th<'  rising,  swelling, 
surging  horror.  She  sat  like  a  wonuin  of  stone,  crumpling  the 
letter.      '  Dead  !— dead  V 

For  a  long  time  this  was  all  her  mind  could  realise — that 
Christopher  Staines  was  dead.  He  who  h  id  been  so  full  of  life 
and  thougiit  and  genius,  and  worthier  to  live  than  all  the 
world,  was  dead  ;  and  a  million  nobodies  were  still  alive,  and 
he  was  dead. 

She  lav  back  on  the  sofa,  and  all  the  power  left  her  limbs. 
She  could  not  move  a  hand. 

But  suddenly  sdie  started  up  ;  for  a  noble  instinct  told  her 
this  blow  must  not  fall  on  the  wife  as  it  had  on  htr,  and  in  her 
time  of  peril. 

She  had  her  bonnet  on  in  a  moment,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  darted  out  of  the  house  without  her  maid.  She  flew 
along  the  streets,  scarcely  feeling  the  ground.  She  got  to  Dear 
Street,  and  obtained  Philip  Staines'  address.  She  flew  to  it, 
and  there  learned  he  was  down  at  Kent  Villa.  In.stantly  she 
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telegraphed  to  her  maid  to  come  down  to  her  at  Oravesprirl 
with  tilings  for  a  short  visit,  and  wait  for  her  at  the  station  . 
and  she  went  down  l)y  train  to  (travesend. 

Hitherto  she  had  walked  on  aii',  driven  hy  one  overpower- 
ing inii)nlse.  Now,  as  she  sat  in  tlie  train,  she  thouglit  a  little 
of  h(M'self.  AVhat  was  hefore  lu'i'  I  To  break  to  Mis.  Staines 
that  her  hushand  was  death  To  tell  her  all  her  misgiving's 
were  more  than  justified.  To  encounter  her  cold  civility,  and 
let  her  know  inch  l)y  inch,  it  must  be  exchanged  for 
curses  and  tearing  of  hair;  her  husband  was  dead.  To  tell  her 
this,  and,  in  the  telling  of  it,  iteihaps  reveal  that  it  was  //</■ 
great  bereavement,  as  \vA\  as  the  wife's,  for  she  had  a  deeper 
affection  for  him  than  she  ought. 

Well,  she  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  trembled  like  one  in  an 
ague,  even  as  she  sat.     But  she  pcrse'vered. 

A  noble  woman  has  her  courage  ;  not  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  leads  forlorn  hopes  against  bastions  bristling  with 
rifles  and  tongued  with  flames  antl  thunderbolts  ;  yet  not  in- 
ferior to  it. 

Tadcaster,  small  and  dull,  but  noble  by  birth  and  instinct, 
had  seen  the  right  thing  for  her  to  do;  and  she,  c'  *■  .  same 
breed  and  nobler  far,  had  seen   it  too  ;    and   t  -,  r  soul 

steadily  drew  the  recoiling  heart  and  quivering  ,  .iy  lo  this 
fiery  trial,  this  act  of  iminanity — to  do  which  was  wrrible  and 
hard,  to  shirk  it,  cowardly  and  cruel. 

She  reached  Oravesend,  and  drove  in  a  fly  to  Kent  Villa. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  maid. 

*  Is  Mrs.  Staines  at  home  V 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  she  is  at  home  :  but ' 

*  Can  I  see  her  ]' 

*  \Vhy,  no,  ma'am  :  not  at  present,' 

*  But  I  must  see  her.  I  am  an  old  friend.  Please  take  her 
my  card,  Lady  Cicely  Treherne.' 

The  maid  hesitated,  and  looked  confused.  '  Perhaps  you 
don't  know,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Staines,  she  is — the  doctor  has  been 
in  tlie  house  all  day.' 

*  Ah,  the  doctor !    I  believe  Dr.  Philip  Staines  is  here. 

*  Why,  that  is  the  doctor,  ma'am.     Yes,  he  is  here. 

'  Then,  pray  let  me  see  him -or  no  ;  T  had  better  see  Mr. 
Lusignan.' 
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'Master  have  gone  out  for  thr  flay,  ma'am  ;  but  if  you'll 
step  in  the  drawinfj-room,  I'll  tell  the  doctor.' 

Lady  Cicely  waited  in  the  drawing-room  some  time,  heart.'iick 
and  tremblini'. 

At  last  Dr.  Philip  came  in,  with  her  eard  in  his  hand,  look- 
ing evidently  a  little  eross  at  the  interrui)lion.  'Now,  madam, 
please  tell  me,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  what  I  can  do  fur  you.' 

'  Are  you  Dr.  Philii)  Staines  /' 

'  1  am,  madam,  at  \(  ur  service — for  five  minutes.  Can't  quit 
my  patient  long,  just  now.' 

'  Oh,  sir,  thank  God  1  have  found  you.  Be  prepared  for  ill 
news — sad  news — a  terrible  calamity—  1  can't  speak.  Read 
thai,  sir.'     And  she  handed  him  Taicaster's  note. 

He  took  it,  and  read  it. 

He  buried  liis  face  in  his  hands.  '  Christopher  my  poor, 
poor  boy  !'  he  groaned.  But  suddenly  a  terril  le  anxiety 
seized  him.     '  Who  knows  of  this  ]'   he  asked. 

'  Only  myself,  sir.     I  came  here  to  break  it  to  h(?r.' 

'  You  are  a  good,  kind  lady,  for  being  so  thoughtful.  Madam, 
if  this  gets  to  my  niece's  ears,  it  will  kill  her,  as  sure  as  we 
stand  here.' 

*  Then  let  us  keep  it  from  her.  Command  me,  sir.  I  will 
do  anything.  I  will  live  here — take  the  letters  in — the  jour- 
nals— anything,' 

'  No,  no,  you  have  done  your  part,  and  Ood  bless  you  for 
it.  I  must  stay  here.  Your  ladyship's  very  presence,  and 
your  agitation,  would  set  the  servants  talking,  and  some  idiot- 
fiend  among  them  babbling — there  is  nothing  no  terrible  as 
a  fool' 

'  May  I  stay  at  the  inn,  sir  ;  just  one  night  V 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  wish  you  would ;  and  I  will  run  over,  if  all 
is  well  with  her — well  with  her  1   poor  unfortunate  girl  !' 

Lady  Cicely  saw  he  wished  her  gone,  and  she  went  directly. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  same  evening,  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
best  room  of  the  inn,  attended  by  her  maid,  Dr.  Philip  Staines 
came  to  lier.     She  dismissed  her  maid. 

Dr.  Philip  was  too  old,  in  other  words  had  lost  too  many 
friends,  to  be  really  broken  down  by  a  bereavement ;  but 
he  was  strangely  subdued.  The  loud  tones  were  out  of  him, 
and  the  loud  laugh,  and  even  the  keen  sneer.     Yet  he  was  tlu- 
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same  man  ;  but  with  a  gentler  snrface  ;  anrl  this  was  not  with 
out  its  piitlids. 

'  Well,  madam,'  said  lie,  gravely  and  quietly.  '  It  is  as  it 
always  has  been,  "  As  is  tiie  race  dt"  leaves,  so  that  of  man." 
Wlieu  one  falls,  another  comes.  Here's  a  little  Christopher 
come,  in  ])la('f  of  him  that  is  ^onc  :  a  hrave,  beautihd  boy 
ma'am  ;  tlu'  fine-it  but  one  I  (!ver  brouglit  into  the  \  ill.  Me 
is  come  to  take  his  father's  place  in  our  heaits — 1  see  you 
valued  his  poor  father,  ma'am — but  h(^  comes  too  late  for  me. 
At  your  age,  ma'am,  fiiendshi[)s  come  naturally  ;  they  spring 
like  loves  in  the  soft  heart  of  youth  :  fit  seventy,  the  gate  is 
not  so  open  ;  tln^  H.n\  is  more  sterile.  I  shall  never  care  for 
another  Chi'isto])h('r  ;    never  see  another  grow  to  man's  estate.' 

'The  mother,  sir,'  sobbed  Lady  Cicely  ;  '  the  poor  mother.' 

*  Like  them  all — \h)()V  creature  :  in  heaven,  madam  ;  in  hea-, 
ven.  New  life!  new  existence!  anew  character.  All  the  pride 
glory,  rapture,  and  atnaz(unent  of  maternity — thanks  to  her 
ignorance,  which  we  must  pridong,  oi'  I  would  not  give  one; 
straw  for  her  life,  or  her  son's.  1  shall  never  leave  the  house 
till  she  does  know  it,  come  vvdien  it  may,  I  dread  the  hour.  She 
is  not  framed  l)y  nature  t(»  bear  so  deadly  a  shock.' 

'  Her  father,  sir.  Windil  he  not  be  the  best  person  to  break 
it  to  her  I     He  was  out  to-day. 

*  Her  father,  ma'am  ?  I  shall  get  no  help  from  him.  He  is 
one  of  those  soft,  gentle  creatures  that  come  into  the  world  with 
what  your  canting  fools  call  a  mission  ;  and  his  mission  is  t< 
take  care  of  number  one.  Not  dishonestly,  mind  you,  nor  vio- 
lently, nor  rudely,  doucelyand  cahnly.  The  care  a  brute  like 
me  takes  of  his  vitals,  that  care  Lusignan  takes  of  his  outer 
cuticle.  His  number  one  is  a  sensitive  plant.  No  scenes,  no 
noise  ;  nothing  painful — bye  the  bye,  the  little  creature  that 
writes  in  the  papers,  and  calls  calamities  painful,  is  of  Mr.  Lu- 
signan's  breed.  Out  to-day  I  of  course  he  was  out,  ma'am  :  he 
knew  from  me  his  daughter  would  be  in  peril  all  day,  so 
he  visited  a  friend.  He  knew  his  own  tenderness,  and  evaded 
paternal  sensibilities  :  a  self-defender.  I  count  on  no  help  from 
that  charming  man.' 

*  A  man  1  I  call  such  men  weptiles  !"  said  Lady  Cicely,  her 
ghastly  cheek  colouring  for  a  moment. 

'  Then  you  give  them  a  false  importance.' 
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In  the  course  of  this  interview,  Lady  Cicely  accused  herself 
sadly  of  having  interfered  between  nnin  and  wife,  and  with  the 
best  intentions,  broni,dit  about  this  cruel  eabuuity.  '  Judi^e  then 
sir,"  said  she,  '  how  grateful  I  atn  to  }un  for  undertakin.L,'  this 
cruel  task.  I  was  her  school-fellow,  sir,  and  I  love  her  dearly  ; 
but  she  has  turn(;d  against  me,  and  now,  oh,  with  what  horror 
she  will  renai'd  !ne  ! 

*  Madam,'  said  the  doctoi-,  '  there  is  nothing  more  mean  and 
unjust,  than  to  judge  others  by  events  that  none  coidd  foresee. 
Your  conscience  is  clear.  You  did  your  best  for  n;y  poor 
nephew  :  but  God  willed  it  otherwise.  As  f(U'  my  niece, she  has 
many  virtues,  ])Ut  justice  is  not  one  you  nuist  look  for  in  that 
quarter.  Justice;  requires  brains.  It's  a  virtue  the  heart  does 
not  deal  in.  You  must  be  ccuitent  with  your  own  good  con- 
science, and  an  old  man's  esteem.  Y'ou  did  all  for  the  best ; 
and  this  very  day  you  have  done  a  good,  kind  action.  God 
bless  you  for  it  I ' 

Then  he  left  her  ;  and  next  day  she  went  sadly  home, 
and  for  many  a  long  day  the  hollow  world  saw  nothing  of 
Cicely  Treherne. 

When  Mr.  Lusignan  came  home  that  night,  Dr.  Philii)  told 
him  the  miserable  story,  and  his  feaivs.  He  received  it  not  as 
Philip  had  expected.  The  bachelor  had  counted  without  Ids 
dormant  [)aternity.  He  was  terror  stricken — abject — fell  into 
a  chair,  and  wrung  his  hands,  wept  i)iteously.  To  keep 
it  from  his  daughter,  till  she  should  be  stronger,  seemed  to  him 
chimerical,  imj)ossible.  However,  Philip  insisted  it  must  be 
done  ;  and  he  must  make  some  excuse  for  keeping  out  of  her 
way,  or  his  manner  would  rouse  her  suspicions.  He  consented 
readily  to  that,  and  indeed  left  all  to  Dr.  Phdip. 

Dr.  Philip  trusted  nolxxly  ;  not  even  his  own  confidential 
servj^nt.  He  allowed  no  journal  to  come  into  the  house  with- 
out passing  through  his  hands,  and  he  read  them  all,  before  he 
would  let  any  other  soul  in  the  house  see  ihem.  He  asked 
Rosa  to  let  him  be  her  secretary  and  open  her  letters,  giving  as 
a  pretext  that  it  would  be  as  well  she  should  have  no  small 
worries  or  trouble  just  now. 

'  Why,'  said  she,  *  1  was  never  so  well  able  to  bear  them.  It 
must  be  a  great  thing  to  put  me  out  now.  1  am  so  ha]»py,  and 
live  in  the  future,      Well,  dear  uncle,  you  can  if  you  like — 
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what  doen  it  matter  ( — only  there  must  be  one  exception:  my 
own  Chi      le's  letters,  yon  know.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  he,  wincinji'  inwardly. 

The  very  next  <lay  a  letter  of  condolence  came  from  Miss  Lu- 
cas. J)i'.  Philip  intercepted  it,  and  locked  it  up,  to  be  shown 
her  at  a  more  httinj.;  time. 

But  how  could  he  hope  to  keep  so  public  a  thinijj  as  this  from 
entering  the  house  in  one  of  a  hundred  newspapers  1 

He  went  into  Gravesend,  and  searched  all  the  papers  to  see 
what  he  had  to  contend  with.  To  his  horror,  he  found  it 
ill  several  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  in  two  illustrated  papers. 
He  sat  ai:;hast  at  the  ditHcultv  and  the  dant'er. 

The  best  thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  buy  them  all,  and 
cut  out  the  account.  He  did  so,  and  brought  all  the  papers, 
thus  mutilated,  into  the  house,  and  sent  them  into  the 
kitchen.  He  said  to  his  old  servant,  '  These  may  amuse  Mr. 
Ijusignan's  pe«ipk*,  and  1  have  extracted  all  that  interests  me.' 

By  these  means  he  hoped  none  of  the  servants  would  go  and 
buy  any  more  of  these  same  pa])ers  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  he  took  the  nurse  apart, 
and  said,  *  Now,  you  are  an  experienced  woman,  and  to  be 
trusted  about  an  excitable  patient.  Mind,  I  object  to  any 
fern  de  servant  ent(»ring  Mrs.  Staines's  room  with  gossip. 
Keep  them  outside  the  door,  for  the  present,  please.  Oh,  and 
nurse,  if  anything  should  happen,  likely  to  grieve  or  worry  her, 
it  must  be  kept  from  her  entirely  :  can  1  trust  you  ]' 

'  Y'lU  may,  sir.' 

'  I  shall  add  ten  guineas  to  your  fee,  if  she  gets  through  the 
month  without  a  shock  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.' 

She  stared  at  him  inquiringly.     Then  she  said. 

'  You  may  rely  on  me,  doctor.' 

'  I  feel  I  may.  Still,  she  alarms  me.  She  looks  quiet 
enough,  but  she  is  very  excitable.' 

Not  all  these  precautions  gave  Dr.  Philip  any  real  sense 
of  security  ;  still  less  did  they  to  Mr.  Lusignan.  He  was  not  a 
tender  father,  in  small  things,  but  the  idea  of  actual  danger  to 
his  only  child  was  terrible  to  him ;  and  he  now  passed  his  life 
in  a  continual  tremble. 

This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  I  tell  you  that  even 
the  stout  Philip  began  to  lose  his  nerve,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
under  this  hourly  terror  and  this  hourly  torture. 
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Well  did  tilt* great  imugiiuition  of  Antiquity  feign  a  torment 
too  great  for  the  mind  long  to  endure,  in  the  sword  of  Damocles 
suspendeil  by  a  single  hair  over  his  head.  Here  the  sword 
liMiiu  over  an  iiinocnit  creatur» ,  who  smiled  Ix.MieaUi  it.  fear- 
less  ;  hut  these  two  old  nu-n  nuist  sit  afid  watch  the  sword, 
and  ask  theUiselves  how  Ionic  before  that  subtle  salvation  shall 
snap. 

'  111  news  travels  fast,'  says  the  proverb  :  '  The  birds  of  the 
air  shall  cai-ry  the  matter,'  says  Holy  Writ  :  and  it  is  so.  No 
bolts  nor  bars,  no  promises  nor  pi'ccautions,  can  long  shut  out 
a  gi'eat  calamity  from  the  ears  it  is  to  blast,  the  heart  it  is  to 
'.vitlier.     The  very  air  seems  full  of  it,  until  it  falls. 

Ivosa's  child  was  more  than  a  fortnight  old  ;  and  she  was 
looking  more  beautiful  than  evt^r,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a 
very  young  nu)ther,  and  Di-.  Philip  complimented  her  on  her 
looks.  '  Now,'  said  he,  *  you  rea})  the  advantage  of  being  good, 
and  obedient,  and  keeping  quiet.  In  another  ten  days  or  so, 
I  may  take  you  to  the  seaside  foi-  a  week.  I  have  the  honour 
t »  inform  you  that,  from  about  the  fourth  to  the  t<Mitli  of  March 
there  is  always  a  week  of  line  weather,  which  takes  every i)ody 
liy  surprise,  except  me.  It  does  not  .astonish  me,  because  I 
observe  it  is  invariable.  Now,  what  would  you  say  if  1  gave 
you  a  week  at  Heme  Bay,  to  set  you  up  altogether  ? ' 

'  As  you  please,  dear  uncle,'  said  Mrs.  Staines,  with  a  sweet 
smile.  '  I  shall  be  very  hapi)y  to  go  or  to  stay.  I  shall  be  happy 
everywhere,  with  my  darling  boy,  and  the  thought  of  my  hus- 
band. Why,  I  count  the  days  till  he  shall  come  back  to  me. 
No,  to  us  ;  to  us,  my  pet.  How  dare  naughty  mammy  say  '•  to 
me,"  as  if  "  me  "  was  half  the 'portauce  of  oo,  a  precious  pets.' 

Dr.  Philip  was  surprised  into  a  sigh. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  dear  I '  said  Kosa,  very  quicklv. 

'  The  matter  ? ' 

'Yes,  dear,  the  matter.  You  sighed  ;  you,  the  laughing 
pliilosophei'.' 

'  Did  I  ]'  said  he,  to  gain  time.  '  Perhaps  I  remembered  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  of  all  mortal  hopes.  The  old 
will  have  their  thouuhts,  my  dear.  They  have  seen  so  much 
trouble.' 

*  But,  uncle  dear,  he  is  a  very  healthy  child.' 
Yery.' 
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'  And  you  told  me  yourself  carelessness  was  the  cause  so 
many  oliiidrcn  die.' 

*  That  is  true.' 

ihe  gave  him  a  curious  and  rather  searchin*^  look  ;  then, 
leaning  owr  her  boy,  said,  '  Mammy's  not  afraid.  Bcautit'ul 
Pet  was  not  born  to  die  directly.  He  will  never  leav«;  liis 
mam-ma.  No,  uncle,  he  never  can.  For  my  life  is  bound  in 
his  and  his  dear  father's.     It  is  a  triple  cord  :  one  go,  go  all.' 

She  said  this  with  a  quiet  resolution  that  chilled  Uncle 
Philip. 

At  thi.s  moment  the  nurse,  who  had  been  l)ending  so  perti- 
naciously over  .some  work,  that  her  eyes  were  invisible,  lookni 
(juickly  up,  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Mrs.  Staines,  and,  finding 
she  was  employed  fur  the  moment,  made  an  agitated  signal  to 
Dr.  Philip.  All  she  did  wa.s  to  clench  her  two  hands  and  lift 
them  lialf-way  to  her  face,  and  then  cast  a  frightened  look  to- 
wards the  door  :  bu^.  IMiilip's  senses  were  so  sharpened  by  con- 
stant alarm  and  watching,  that  he  saw  at  once  something  serious 
was  the  matter.  But,  as  he  had  asked  himself  what  he  should 
do  in  case  of  some  sudden  alarm,  he  merely  gave  a  nod  of  in- 
telligence to  the  nurse,  scarcely  perceptible,  then  rose  quietly 
from  his  seat,  and  went  to  the  window.  *  Snow  coming,  I 
think,'  said  he.  'For  all  that  we  shall  have  the  March  summtr 
in  ten  days.  You  mark  my  words.'  He  then  went  leisurely 
out  of  the  room  :  at  the  door  he  turned  and,  with  all  the  cun- 
ning he  was  master  of,  said,  '  Oh,  by-the-b>,  come  to  my  room, 
nurse,  when  you  are  at  leisure.' 

'  Yes,  doctor,'  said  the  nurse  ;  but  never  moved.  She  was 
too  bent  on  hiding  the  agitation  she  really  felt. 

*  Had  not  you  better  go  to  him,  nurse  1 ' 
'  Perhaps  I  had,  madam.' 

She  rose  with  feigned  indifference,  and  left  the  room.  She 
walked  leisurely  down  the  passage,  then,  casting  a  hasty  glance 
behind  her,  for  fear  Mrs.  Staines  should  be  watching  her, 
hurried  into  the  doctor's  room.  They  met  at  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  ro(»m,  and  Mrs.  Briscoe  burst  out,  *  Sir,  it  is 
known  all  over  the  house  ! ' 

'  Heaven  forbid  !     What  is  known  V 

'  What  you  would  give  the  world  to  keep  from  her.  Why, 
sir,  the  moment  you  cautioned   me,   of  course  1  saw  there  was 
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trouble.  But  little  I  thought — sir,  not  a  servant  in  the  kit- 
chen or  the  stable  but  knows  that  her  husband — poor  thing  ! 
{loor  thing  ! — Ah  !  there  goes  the  housemaid — to  have  a  look 
at  iier.' 

'  Stop  her  ! ' 

Mrs.  Briscoe  had  not  waited  for  thi.4  ;  she  ruslied  after  the 
woman,  and  told  her  Mrs.  Staines  was  .sleeping,  and  the  room 
imist  not  be  entered  on  any  account, 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  said  the  maid,  rather  sullenly. 

Mrs.  Briscoe  saw  her  return  to  the  kitchen,  and  came  back 
to  Dr.  Staines  :  he  was  pacing  the  room  in  torments  of  anxiety. 

'  Doctor,'  said  she,  '  it  is  the  old  story  ;  "  Servants'  friends, 
the  master's  enemies."     An  old  servant  came  here  to  gossip 
with  her  friend  the  cook  (.she  never  couUl  abide  her  while  they 
were  together,  by  all  accounts),  and  told  her  the  whole  story  of 
his  being  drowned  at  sea.' 

Dr.  Philip  groaned.  '  Cursed  chatterbox  !  *  said  he.  *  What 
is  to  be  done  1  Must  we  break  it  to  her  now  ?  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  buy  a  few  days  more  !  The  heart  to  be  crushed  while  the 
body  is  weak  !  It  is  too  cruel.  Advise  me,  Mrs.  I^riscoe.  You 
are  an  experienced  woman,  and  I  think  you  are  a  kind-hearted 
woman.' 

'  VV^ell,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Briscoe,  *  I  had  the  name  of  it,  when 
I  was  younger — before  Briscoe  failed,  and  1  took  to  nursing  ; 
which  it  hardens,  sir,  by  use,  and  along  of  the  patients  them- 
selves ;  for  sick  folk  are  lumps  of  selfislmess  ;  we  see  more  of 
them  than  you  do,  sir.  But  this  I  ivill  say,  tisn't  selfishness 
that  lies  now  in  tluit  room,  waiting  for  the  blow  that  will  bring 
her  to  death's  door,  I'm  sore  afraid  ;  but  a  sweet,  gentle, 
thoughtful  creature,  as  ever  supped  sorrow  :  for  I  don't  know 
how  'tis.  Doctor,  nor  why  'tis,  but  an  angel  like  that  has  always 
to  sup  sorrow.' 

'  But  you  do  not  advise  me,'  said  the  doctor,  in  agitation, 
'and  something  must  be  done.' 

'Advise  you,  sir  :  it  is  not  for  me  to  do  that.  I  am  sure 
I'm  at  my  wits'  ends,  poor  thing !  Well,  sir,  I  don't  see  what 
you  can  do,  but  try  and  break  it  to  her.  Better  so,  than  let  it 
come  to  her  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  But  I  think,  sir,  I'd  have 
a  wet-nurse  ready,  before  I  said  much  :  for  she  is  very  quick — 
and  ten  to  one  but  the  first  word  of  such  a  thing  turns  her 
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blood  to  gall.  SJir,  I  once  knew  a  poor  woman— she  v/as  a  car 
jKMiter's  wife —  a  nursing  her  child,  in  the  iifternoon  — and  in 
runs  a  foolish  W(jiniui,  and  tells  her  he  was  killed  dead,  otl"  a 
Kcallold.  'Twas  the  man's  sister  told  her.  Well,  sir,  .sin*  was 
knocked  stupid  like,  and  she  sat  staring,  and  nursing  of  her 
child,  before  she  couhl  take  it  in  rightly.  The  child  was  dead 
before  su])i)er-time,  and  the  woman  was  not  long  after.  The 
whole  family  was  swept  away,  sir,  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  mind 
the  table  was  not  cleared  he  had  dined  on  when  they  came  to 
lay  them  out.     Well  a-day,  nurses  see  sorrow  ! ' 

'  W(>  all  see  sorrow,  that  live  long,  Mrs.  Briscoe.  T  am 
heait-broken  mys(df  ;  1  am  despf^rate.  You  are  a  good  soul. 
and  I'll  tell  you.  When  my  nephew  married  this  poor  girl,  I 
was  very  angry  with  him  ;  and  I  soon  found  she  was  not  fit  tu 
be  a  struggling  man's  wife  ;  and  then  I  was  very  angry  with 
her.  She  hatl  spoiled  a  first-rate  ])]iy,sician,  I  thought.  But, 
since  1  knew  her  better,  it  is  all  changed.  She  is  so  lovable. 
How  1  shall  ever  tell  her  this  teirible  thing,  God  knows.  All 
1  know  is,  that  I  will  not  throw  a  chance  away.  Her  body  sJvtll 
be  strongfM-  before  I  break  her  heart.  Cursed  idiots,  that  could 
not  save  a  single  man,  with  their  boats,  in  a  calm  sea  !  Lord 
forgive  me  for  blaming  people,  when  1  was  not  thereto  .see.  1 
say  I  will  give  her  every  chance.  She  shall  not  know  it  till 
she  is  stronger  :  no,  not  if  I  live  at  her  door  ;  and  sleep  there, 
and  all.  Good  God  I  inspire  me  with  something,  'fhere  is 
always  something  to  be  done,  if  one  could  but  see  it.' 

^Irs.  Briscoe  sighed,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  think  anything  is  bet- 
ter than  for  her  to  hear  it  from  a  servatit — and  they  are  sure 
to  blurt  it  out.     Yuung  women  are  such  fools.' 

'  No,  no  :  I  see  what  it  is,'  said  Dr.  Philip.  '  I  have  gone 
all  wrong  from  the  first.  I  have  been  acting  like  a  woman, 
when  I  should  have  acted  like  a  man.  Why,  I  only  trusted 
you  by  halve.s.  There  was  a  fool  for  you.  Never  trust  people 
by  halves.' 

*  That  is  true,  sir.' 

'  Well,  then,  now  1  shall  go  at  it  like  a  man.  I  have  a  vile 
opinion  of  servants ,  but  no  matter,  I'll  try  them :  they  are 
human,  1  suppose.  I'll  hit  them  between  the  eyes  like  a  man. 
Go  to  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Briscoe,  and  tell  them  I  wish  to  speak 
to  all  the  servants,  in-doors  or  out.' 
'Yes,  sir.' 
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She  stopped  at  the  door,  and  .s»'d,  '  1  h:ii'  better  get  back  to 
uer,  as  soon  as  I  have  told  tht  n.' 

•  Ct'itaiuly.' 

'  A?id  what  shall  1  tell  her,  sir  ]  Her  Hist  word  will  be  to 
.[>k  me  what  you  wanted  ine  for.  1  saw  that  in  her  eye.  She 
uas  curious  :  that  is  why  she  sent  nie  after  you  so  (juick. 

Dr.  Piiilip  groaned.  He  felt  he  was  walking  among  ]iitfalls. 
Hf  rapidly  flavoured  some  <listilled  water  vvitli  orange-Hower, 
;li<ii  tinted  it  a  beautiful  jiink,  and  bottled  it.  '  There,'  said 
he  ;' I  was  mixing  a  new  medicine.  Tablespoon,  four  times 
;t(.lay  :   had  to  filter  it.      Any  lie  you  like.' 

.Mis.  Briscoe  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  gave  her  me.s.sage  :  then 
went  to  Mrs.  Staines,  with  th«!  mixture. 

Doctor  Philip  went  down  to  the  kirchen,  and  spoke  to  the 
servants  very  solemnly.  He  said,  '  My  good  friends,  I  am 
conii'  to  ask  your  help  in  a  matter-  of  life  and  death.  There  is 
a  poor  young  woman  upstairs  ;  she  is  a  widow,  and  does  not 
know  it ;  and  must  not  know  it  yet.  If  the  blow  fell  now,  I 
think  it  wouhl  kill  her :  indeed,  if  she  hears  it  all  of  a  sudden 
at  any  time,  that  might  destroy  her.  We  are  in  so  sore  a  strait 
that  a  feather  may  turn  the  scale.  So  we  nuist  try  all  we  can, 
to  gain  a  little  time,  and  then  trust  to  Crod's  mercy  after  all. 
Well,  now  what  do  you  say.  Will  you  help  me  keep  it  from 
her.  till  the  tenth  of  March,  say  1  and  then  I  will  break  it  to 
her  by  degrees.  Forget  she  is  your  mistress.  Master  and  .ser- 
vant, that  is  all  very  well  at  a  proper  time  ;  but  this  is  the 
time  to  remember  nothing  but  that  Ave  are  all  one  tli'sh  and 
blood.  We  lie  down  together  in  the  churchyard,  and  we  hope 
to  rise  together  wdiere  there  will  be  no  master  and  servant. 
Think  of  the  poor  unfortunate  creature  as  your  own  liesh  and 
bluud,  and  tell  me,  will  you  help  me  try  and  save  her,  under 
this  terrible  blow  ] ' 

'  Ay,  doctor,  that  we  will,'  said  the  footman.  '  Only  you 
give  us  our  orders,  and  you  will  see.' 

'  I  have  no  right  to  give  you  orders  ;  but  I  entreat  you  not 
to  show  her,  by  word  or  look,  that  calamity  is  U[)on  her.  Alas  ! 
it  is  only  a  reprieve  you  can  give  to  her  and  to  me.  The  bitter 
hour  must  come  when  I  must  tell  her  she  is  a  widow,  and  her 
boy  an  orphan.  When  that  day  comes,  I  will  ask  you  all  to 
pruy  for  me  that  1  may  find  words.     But  now  I  ask  you  to  give 
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me  that  ten-days'  reprieve.  Let  the  poor  creature  recover  a 
little  str«'n<;th,  before  the  thuiulerbolt  of  affliction  falls  on  her 
head.     Will  you  promise  nie  I ' 

They  promised  heartily  ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  women 
begati  to  cry. 

*  A  j^eneral  a.ssent  will  not  satisfy  me,'  said  Dr.  Philip.  •  I 
want  every  man,  and  every  woman,  to  j^'ive  me  a  hand  upon 
it  ;  then  I  .shall  feel  .sure  of  you.' 

The  men  gave  him  their  hamls  at  once.  Th(5  women  wip.-*! 
their  hands  with  their  aprons,  to  tnake  .sure  they  were  clean, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  too.  The  cook  said,  *  If  any  one  uf 
us  goes  from  it,  this  kitchen  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  her.' 

'  Nobody  will  go  from  it,  cook/  said  the  doctor.  '  I'm  not 
afraid  of  that  :  and  now,  since  you  have  promised  me,  «)iit  '>f 
your  own  good  hearts,  I'll  try  and  be  even  with  you.  If  .she 
knows  nothing  of  it  by  the  tenth  of  March,  live  guineas  to 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  kitchen.  You  shall  see  that,  if 
you  can  be  kind,  we  can  be  grateful.' 

He  then  hurried  away.  He  found  Mr.  Lusignan  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  told  him  all  tins.  Lusignan  was  Muttered,  but 
grateful,  '  Ah,  my  good  friend,'  said  he,  '  this  is  a  hard  trial 
to  two  old  men.  like  you  and  me.' 

'  It  is,'  .said  Philip.  *  It  has  shown  me  my  age.  I  declare 
I  am  trembling  ;  I,  whose  nerves  were  iron.  But  I  have  a  par- 
ticular contempt  for  servants.  Mercenary  wretches !  I  think 
Heaven  inspire<l  me  to  talk  to  them.  After  all,  who  kno\v.s } 
perhaps  we  might  find  a  way  to  their  hearts,  if  we  did  not 
eternally  shock  their  vanity,  and  forget  that  it  is,  and  must  be, 
far  greater  than  our  own.  The  women  gave  me  their  tears, 
and  the  men  were  earnest.  Not  one  hand  lay  cold  in  mine. 
As  for  your  kitchen-maid,  I'd  trust  my  life  to  that  girl.  What 
a  grip  she  gave  me  !  What  strength  !  What  fidelity  was  in  it '. 
My  liand  wa.s  never  grasped  before.  I  think  we  are  safe  for  a 
few  days  more.' 

Lusignan  sighed.  '  What  does  it  all  come  to  1  We  p^e  pull- 
ing the  trigger  gently,  that  is  all.' 

*  No,  no  ;  that  is  not  it.  P^n't  let  us  confound  the  matter 
with  similes,  please.     Keep  them  for  children.' 

Mr.s.  Staines  left  her  bed  ;  and  would  havt^  left  her  room, 
but  Doctor  Philip  forbade  it  strictly. 
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One  flay,  Rfatprl  in  her  arm-rliair,  she  said  to  thp  nnrsp,  bft- 
forf*  I)nct<»r  Pliilip,  '  Nurse,  why  do  th«-  servants  I(i(>k  so  curi- 
ously at  mvV 

}>\r».  Briscoe  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  Doctor  Philip,  and  then 
«aid,  *  iloii't  know,  madam.     I  never  noticed  that.* 

'  Uncle,  why  di<l  mirse  look  at  you  before  she  answered  such 
a  simple  fpiestion  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.      What  question  ? ' 

'About  the  servants.' 

'Oh,  about  the  .servants  !'  .said  he,  contemptuou.sly. 

•  Von  should  not  turn  up  your  no.sc  at  them,  tor  they  are  all 
most  kind  and  attentive.  Oidy,  I  catch  them  looking  at  nu*  so 
strangely  ;  really — as  if  they ' 

'  Kosa,  you  are  taking  me  (piite  out  of  n)y  depth.  The  looks 
of  servjin;  girls!  ^^  hy,  ot  course  a  lady  in  your  condition  is 
an  object  of  especial  interest  to  them.  I  daresay  they  are  .say- 
ing to  one  another,  "  1  wonder  when  my  turn  will  come  I  "  A 
fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind— that  is  a  proverb,  is  it 
not  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure.     I  forgot  that.' 

8he  said  no  more  ;  but  seemed  thoughtful,  and  not  quite 
satisfied. 

On  this  Dr.  Philii)  begged  the  maids  to  go  near  her  as 
little  as  possible.  *  You  are  not  aware  of  it,'  said  he,  '  but  your 
looks,  anil  your  manner  of  speaking,  rouse  her  attention,  and 
she  is  quicker  than  1  thought  she  was,  and  observes  very  subtly.' 

This  was  done  ;  and  then  she  complained  that  nobody  came 
near  her.     She  insisted  on  coming  down  stairs  ;  it  was  so  dull. 

Dr.  Philip  consented,  if  she  would  be  content  to  receive  no 
visits  for  a  week. 

She  assented  to  that ;  and  now  passed  some  hours  every  day 
in  the  drawing-room.  In  her  morning  wrappers,  so  fresh  and 
crisp,  she  looked  lovely,  and  increa.sed  in  health  and  strength 
every  day. 

Dr.  Philip  used  to  look  at  her,  and  his  very  flesh  to  creep  at 
the  thought  that,  ere  long,  ho  must  hurl  this  fair  creature  into 
the  dust  of  affliction  ;  must,  with  a  word,  take  the  ruby  from 
her  lips,  the  rose  from  her  cheeks,  the  sparkle  from  her  glorious 
eyes— eyes  that  beamed  on  him  with  sweet  affection,  and  a 
mouth  that  never  opened,  but  to  show  some  simplicity  of  the 
laind,  or  some  pretty  burst  of  the  sensitive  heart. 
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He  put  rtff,  And  put  off,  and  at  la«t  rowardire  hppan  to  whin. 
per,  '  Why  trll  hor  thf  wholi^  truth  at  all  ?  Why  not  takr  hor 
throu^di  stairs  of  douht,  alarm,  and,  after  all,  Icavr  a  ^'laiii  ot 
hope  till  her  child  gets  so  rooted  in  her  heart  that — '  lint  con 
scienct;  and  ^ood  sense  interrupte<l  this  temporary  thoii;;hf, 
and  madi'  him  set;  to  what  a  horrihle  lite  of  suspense  he  slmiild 
condemn  a  human  creature,  and  live  a  perpetual  lie,  and  lie 
always  at  the  ed^'e  of  some  pitfall  or  (tther. 

One  day,  while  he  sat  lookiii^'  at  her,  with  all  these  thou;.'lit>. 
and  many  moie,  coursin<^  through  his  miml,  she  looki-d  up  at 
him,  and  surprised  him,  '  Ah  ! '  said  sht?,  gravtdy. 

'  What  IS  the  matter,  my  dear?' 

*Oh,  nothing,'  said  she  cunningly. 

*  Uncle  dear,'  said   she,  presently,  '  when  do  wo  go  to  Hernf 

Now,  Dr.  Philij)  had  given  that  up.  He  had  got  the  scr 
vants  at  Kent  Villa  on  his  side,  and  he  felt  safer  here  than  iti 
any  strange  j)lace  ;  .so  ho  said,  *  I  don't  know  :  that  all  depends. 
There  is  ])l('nty  of  time." 

*  No,  uncle,'  said  Uosa,  gravely.  *  I  wish  to  leave  this  house. 
I  can  hardly  breath,  in  it.' 

'  What  I  your  native  air  1 ' 

*  Mystery  is  not  my  native  air  :  and  this  house  is  full  of 
mystery.  Voic(!S  whisper  at  my  door,  and  the  people  don't 
come  in.  The  maids  cast  strange  looks  at  me,  and  hurry  away. 
I  scolded  that  pert  girl,  Jane,  and  she  answered  me  as  meek  as 
Moses.  I  catch  you  looking  at  me,  with  love,  and  sometliini; 
else.  What  is  thatsomethi?ig  1 — It  is  Pity  :  that  is  what  it  is. 
Do  you  think,  because  1  am  called  a  simpleton,  that  1  have  no 
eyes,  nor  eiirs,  nor  sense  1  What  is  this  secret  which  you  are 
all  hiding  from  one  person,  and  that  is  me  ]  Ah  !  Christoplirr 
has  not  wiitten  this  five  weeks.  Tell  me  the  truth,  for  I  will 
know  it,'  and  she  started  up  in  wild  excitement. 

Then  Dr.  Philip  saw  the  hour  was  come. 

He  said,  *  My  poor  girl,  you  have  read  us  right.  I  am  anx 
ious  about  Christopher,  and  all  the  servants  know  it' 

'  Anxious,  and  not  tell  me  ;  his  wife ;  the  woman  whose  lite 
is  bound  up  in  his.' 

'  Was  it  for  us  to  retard  your  convalescence,  and  set  you 
fretting,  and  perhaps  destroy  your  child  t     Rosa,  my  darling, 
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think  what  a  trPAfiiir*^  Henvpn  has  sent  yoii,  tn  love  and  mTo 
for' 

*  Yt'8,'  said  she,  tivtnlding.  '  Uravon  has  bren  ^'oorl  to  me  ; 
I  liojic  II«'av»'ii  will  always  ho  a.s  good  to  in«'.  f  di-ri't  <h'.st'rve 
it  ;  hut  tht'M  I  tell  (iod  so.  f  am  vt-ry  grat«'f"nl.  and  very  ])vm- 
U'Wt.  1  ncvrr  t'oi'gct  that,  if  i  had  hrt-ii  a  good  wife,  my  hus- 
band  five  W(M'ks  is  a  Inng  time.     Why  do  you  tn'iiilih'  so] 

Why  aro  you  so  pale— a  strong  man  lik«'  you?  Calamity! 
calamity  ! ' 

Dr.  rhilip  hung  his  head. 

She  look*'d  at  iiim,  stalled  wildly  up,  then  sank  hack  into 
her  chair.  So  the  stricken  deer  leaps,  then  falls.  Vet  even 
now  she  put  on  a  deceitful  calm,  and  said,  'Tell  mo  the  truth. 
I  have  a  right  to  know.' 

He  stammered  out,  'There  is  ir  rej)ort  of  an  accident  at  sea.' 

She  kept  silence. 

'Of  a  pa.ssenger  drowned — out  of  that  ship.  This,  coupled 
with  his  silence,  fills  our  liearts  with  fear.' 

'It  is  worse- — you  are  breaking  it  to  me~you  have  gone  too 
far  to  stop.     One  word,  is  he  alive  /     Oh,  say  he  is  alive  !' 

riiilip  rang  the  hell  hard,  and  said  in  a  troubled  voice,  'Kosa, 
tliiiik  of  your  child.' 

'Not  when  my  husbatid — is  he  alive  or  dead  ? ' 

'  It  is  hard  to  say,  with  such  a  terrible  report  about,  and  no 
letters,'  faltered  the  old  man.  Ids  courage  failing  him. 

'What  are  you  afraid  of;  Do  you  think  I  can't  die,  and  go 
to  him]  Alive,'  or  dead  ]'  and  she  stood  before  him,  raging  and 
quivering  in  every  limb. 

The  nurse  came  in. 

'  Fetch  her  child,'  he  cried  ;  '  God  have  mercy  on  her.' 

'  Ah,  then  he  is  dead,'  said  she,  with  stony  calmness.  '  1 
drove  him  to  sea,  and  he  is  dead.' 

The  nurse  rushed  in,  and  held  the  child  to  her. 

She  would  not  look  at  it. 

'Dead!' 

'  Yes,  our  poor  Christie  is  gone — but  his  child  is  here — the 
image  of  him.  Do  not  forget  the  mother.  Have  pity  on  his 
^hild  and  yours.' 

'  Take  it  out  of  my  sight ! '  she  screamed.  '  Away  with  it, 
or  I  bhall  murder  it,  as  I  have  murdered  its  father.     My  dea*- 
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Christie, before  all  that  live!  I  have  killed  him.  I  shall  die  for 
him.  I  shall  go  to  him.'  She  raved  and  tore  her  hair.  S.-r- 
vants  rushed  in.  Rosa  was  cariied  to  her  bed,  screaminf,'  and 
raving,  and  her  black  hair  all  down  on  both  sides,  a  piteous 
sight. 

.jwoon  followed  swoon,  and  that  very  night  brain  fever  set  in 
with  all  its  sad  accompaniments ;  a  i)oor  bereaved  creature,  toss- 
ing and  moaning  ;  pale,  anxious,  but  resolute  faces  of  the  nur.';e 
and  t\u:  kitchen-maid  watching  :  on  one  table  a  pail  of  ice,  and 
on  another,  the  long,  thick,  raven  hair  of  our  poor  Siniplt'ton, 
lying  on  clean  silver  paper.  Dr.  Philip  had  cut  it  all  oti"  with 
his  own  hand,  and  he  was  now  folding  it  up,  and  crying  over 
it ;  for  he  thought  to  himself,  '  Peihaps  in  a  few  days  more 
only  this  will  be  left  of  her  on  earth.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
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^^^TAINES  fell  head-foremost  into  the  sea  with  a  heavy 
plunge.  Being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  struck  out  the 
moment  he  touched  the  water,  and  that  arrested  his 
•ijf-^^  dive, and  l»rougiithim  up  with  :i  slant,  shocked  andpant- 
Vq^c^  iiig,  drenched  and  confused.  Tiiu  next  moment  he  saw, 
as  through  a  fog — his  eyes  V)eing  full  of  water — something  fall 
from  the  ship.  He  breasted  the  big  waves,  and  swam  towards  it  ; 
it  rose  on  the  top  of  a  wav(^,  and  he  saw  it  was  a  life-buoy.  En- 
ouiubered  with  wet  clothes,  he  seemed  impotent  in  the  big 
wave  ;  and  they  threw  him  up  so  high  and  down  so  low. 

Almost  exhausted,  he  got  to  the  life-buoy,  and  clutched  it 
with  a  bold  grasp  and  a  wild  cry  of  delight.  He  got  it  over 
his  head,  and  placing  his  arms  round  the  buoyant  circle,  he 
stood  with  his  breast  and  head  out  of  water,  gasping. 

He  now  drew  a  long  breath,  and  got  his  wet  hair  out  of  his 
eyes,  already  smarting  with  salt  water,  and,  raising  himself  on 
the  buoy,  called  for  help. 

He  saw,  to  his  great  concern,  the  ship  already  at  a  disi  .ice. 
She  seemed  to  have  tiown,  and  she  was  still  drifting  fast  away 
from  him. 

He  saw  no  signs  of  help.  His  heart  began  to  turn  as  cold  as 
his  drenched  body.     A  horrible  fear  crossed  him. 

But  presently  he  saw  the  weather-boat  filled,  and  fall  into  the 
water ;  and  then  a  wave  rolled  between  him  and  the  ship,  and 
he  saw  her  topmast. 

The  next  time  he  rose  on  a  buoyant  wave  he  saw  the  boats 
together  astern  of  the  vessel  :  but  not  coming  his  Avay  :  and  the 
gloom  was  thickening,  the  ship  becoming  indistinct,  and  all  was 
doubt  and  horvor. 

A  life  of  agony  passed  in  a  few  minutes. 

He  rose  and  fell  like  a  cork  on  the  buoyant  wives — rose  and 
fell,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  ship's  lights,  now  terribly 
distant. 

But  at  last,  as  he  rose  and  fell,  he  caught  a  few  titful  glimpseij 
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of  a  smaller  lij^ht  rising  and  falling  like  himself.  "  Boat !  "  he 
cried,  and,  raising  himself  as  high  as  he  could,  shouted,,  cried, 
inij)h»red  for  lu'lp.  He  stretched  his  hands  across  the  water. 
"  This  way  !  this  way  !  " 

The  light  kept  moving,  but  it  came  no  nearer.  They  had 
greatly  underrated  the  (hift.     '^he  other  boat  had  no  light. 

Minutes  ])ass('d  of  suspense,  hope,  doubt,  dismay,  terror. 
Those  minutes  stcmed  hours. 

In  the  agony  of  suspense  the  quaking  heart  sent  beads  of 
sweat  to  the  brow,  thouidi  the  bodv  was  immersed. 

And  the  gloom  deei)ened,  and  the  cold  waves  flung  him  up  to 
heaven  with  their  giant  arms,  and  then  down  again  to  hell :  and 
still  that  light,  his  only  hope,  was  several  hundred  yards  from 
him. 

Only  for  a  moment  at  a  time  could  his  eyeballs,  straining 
with  agony,  catch  this  will-o'  the-wisp,  the  boat's  light.  It 
groped  the  sea  uj)  and  down,  but  came  no  nearer. 

When  what  seemed  days  of  agony  had  passed,  suddenly  a 
rocket  rose  in  the  horizon — so  it  seemed  to  him. 

The  lost  man  gave  a  shriek  of  joy  ;  so  prone  are  we  to  inter- 
pret things  hopefully. 

Misery  !  the  next  time  he  saw  that  little  light,  that  solitaiy 
spark  of  hope,  it  was  not  quite  so  near  as  before.  A  mortal 
sickness  fell  on  his  heart.  The  ship  had  recalled  the  boats 
by  rocket. 

He  shrieked,  he  cried,  he  screamed,  he  raved.  '  Oh,  Kosa  '. 
Eosa  I  for  her  sake,  men,  me^.,  do  not  leave  me.  I  am  here ! 
Here  !  ' 

In  vain.  Tin;  miserable  man  saw  the  boat's  little  light  retire, 
recede,  and  melt  into  the  .ship's  larger  light,  and  that  light 
glided  away. 

Then  a  cold,  deadly  stupor  fell  on  him.  Then  Death's  icy 
claw  seized  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  run  from  it  to  every  part 
of  him.  He  was  a  dead  man.  Only  a  question  of  time.  No- 
thing to  gain  by  floating. 

But  the  despairing  mind  could  not  quit  the  world  in  peace. 
and  even  here,  in  the  cold,  cruel  sea,  the  quivering  body  clung 
to  this  fragment  of  life,  and  winced  at  death's  touch,  though 
more  merciful. 

He  despised  this  m eakness,  he  raged  at  it  ;  he  could  not  o\er- 
come  it. 
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Unable  to  live  or  to  die,  condemned  to  float  slowly,  hour  by 
hour,  down  into  deatli''^  jaws. 

To  a  lazy,  darksone  stupor  succeeded  plirenzy.  Fury  seized 
his  great  and  loii--si'fTeriiig  inind.  It  rose  against  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  oi"  his  fate,  lie  cursed  the  W(jrld,  whose  stupi- 
dity had  driven  hitu  to  sea  ;  he  cursed  remorseless  nature  ; 
and  at  last  he  railed  on  the  God  that  made  him,  and  made 
the  cruel  water,  tiiat  was  waiting  for  his  body.  '  C4o(rs  jus- 
tice !  God's  mercy,  God's !  They  iire  all  lies,'  he  shouted, 
'dreams,  chimeras,  like  him  the  all-poweiful  and  good  men 
babble  of  by  the  fire.  If  there  was  a  God  more  powerful 
than  the  sea,  and  only  half  as  good  as  men  are,  he  would 
pity  my  poor  Rosa  and  me,  and  send  a  huriicane  to  drive  those 
caitiffs  back  to  the  wntch  they  have  al)andont'd.  Nature 
alone  is  mighty.  Oh,  if  1  could  have  her  on  my  side,  and  only 
God  against  me  !  But  she  is  as  deaf  to  })rayer  as  he  is  :  as 
mechanical  and  remorseless.  I  am  a  bubble  melting  into  the 
sea.  Soul  I  have  none  ;  my  body  will  soon  be  notliing,  no- 
thing. So  ends  an  honest,  loving  life.  I  always  tried  to  love 
my  fellow  creatures.  Curse  them  !  curse  them  !  Cuise  the 
earth  !  Curse  the  sea  !  Curse  all  nature  :  there  is  no  other 
God  for  me  to  curse.' 

The  moon  came  out. 

He  raised  his  head  and  staring  eyeballs,  and  cursed  her. 

The  wind  began  to  whistle,  and  Hung  spray  in  his  face, 

He  raised  his  fallen  head  and  staring  eyeballs,  and  cursed 
the  wind. 

While  he  was  thus  raving,  he  became  sensible  of  a  black 
object  to  windward. 

It  looked  like  a  rail,  and  a  man  leaning  on  it. 

He  stared,  he  cleared  the  wet  hair  from  his  eyes,  and  stared 
again. 

The  thing  being  larger  than  himself  and  paitly  out  of  water 
was  driiting  to  leeward  faster  than  himself. 

He  stared  and  trembled,  and  at  last  it  came  nearly  abreast, 
black,  black. 

He  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  tried  to  swim  towards  it  ;  but  en- 
cumbered with  his  life-buoy,  he  made  liLile progress.  The  thing 
drifted  abreast  of  him,  but  ten  yards  distant. 

As  they  each  rose  high  upon  the  waves,  he  saw  it  p^aiidy. 
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It  was  the  very  raft  that  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
sad  fate. 

He  shouted  with  ho|)e,  he  swam,  he  struggled  ;  he  got  near 
it,  but  not  to  it  ;  it  drifted  past,  and  he  lost  his  chance  of  in- 
tercepting it.  He  struggled  after  it.  The  life-buoy  would  not 
let  him  catch  it. 

Then  he  gave  a  cry  of  agony,  rage,  despair,  and  flung  off'  the 
life-buoy,  and  risked  all  on  this  one  chance. 

He  gains  a  little  on  the  raft. 

He  loses. 

He  gains  :  he  cries  '  Rosa  !  Rosa  ! '  and  struggles  wit!i  all 
his  soul,  as  well  as  his  body  :  he  gains. 

But,  when  almo.'<t  within  reach,  a  wave  half  drowns  him,  and 
he  loses. 

He  cries  '  Rosa  !  Rosa  ! '  and  swims  high  and  strong.  '  Rosa  ! 
Rosa  !  Rosa  I ' 

He  is  near  it.  He  cries  '  Rosa  I  Rosa  !  '  and  with  all  the 
energy  of  love  and  life,  flings  himself  almost  out  of  the  water, 
and  catches  hold  of  the  nearest  thing  on  the  raft. 

It  was  the  dead  man's  leg. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  would  come  away  in  his  grasp.  He  dared 
not  try  to  pull  iiiiuself  up  by  that.  But  he  held  on  by  it,  pant- 
ing, exhausting,  faint. 

This  faintness  terrified  him.  '  Oh,'  thought  he,  '  if  I  faint 
now,  all  is  over.' 

Holding  by  that  terrible  and  strange  support,  he  made  a 
grasp,  and  caught  hold  of  the  woodwork  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rail.      He  tried  to  draw  himself  up.      Impossible. 

He  was  no  better  off  than  with  liis  life-buoy. 

But  in  situations  so  dreadful,  men  think  fast  ;  he  Avorkcd 
gradually  round  the  bottom  of  the  raft  by  his  hands,  till  he  got 
to  leeward,  still  holding  on.  There  he  found  a  solid  block  of 
wood  at  the  etlgeof  the  raft.  He  prized  himself  carefully  up; 
the  raft  in  that  i)art  than  sank  a  little  ;  he  got  his  knee  upon 
the  timber  of  the  raft,  and,  with  a  wild  cry,  seized  the  nearest 
upright,  and  threw  both  arms  round  it  and  clung  tight.  Then 
first  he  found  breath  to  speak.  '  Thank  God,'  he  cried, 
kneeling  on  the  timber,  and  grasping  the  upright  post — '  Oh. 
THANK  God  '   TH.4NK  GOD  '.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

^,HANK  God  V  why,  aocordin^i;'  to  this  tlicory,  it  should 
VMM'  have  boen  'Thank  Nature'  But  I  ohs<'rvt'  that,  in 
,^_|i^|  such  cases,  even  phihjsoi)ht'rs  arc  ungrateful  to  the 
%^^     misti'ess  they  worship. 

*®^  Our  j)hilosoj)her  not  only  thanked  God,  l)Ut.  l)oing 

on  his  knees,  prayed  tbruiveness  for  his  late  ravings,  prayed 
hard,  with  one  arm  curled  round  the  upright,  lest  the  sea, 
which  ever  and  anon  rushed  over  the  bottom  of  the  raft,  should 
swallow  him  up  in  a  moment. 

Then  he  rose  carefully,  and  wedged  himself  into  the  corner 
of  the  raft  opposite  to  that  other  figure,  ominous  relic  of  the 
wild  voyage  the  new-correr  had  entered  upon  ;  he  put  l)oth 
arms  over  the  rail,  and  stood  erect. 

The  moon  was  now  up  ;  hut  s.o  was  the  breeze  :  fleecy  clouds 
flow  with  vast  rapidity  across  her  bright  face,  and  it  was  by 
titful  though  vivid  glances,  Staines  examined  the  raft  and  his 
companion. 

The  raft  was  large,  and  well  made  of  timber  tied  and  nailed 
together,  and  a  strong  rail  ran  round  it  resting  on  several  up- 
rights. There  were  also  some  blocks  of  a  very  light  wood 
screwed  to  the  horizontal  timbers,  and  these  made  it  float 
hiffh. 

But  what  arrested  and  fascinated  the  man's  gaze  was  his  dead 
companion,  sole  survivor,  doubtless,  of  a  horrible  voyage,  since 
the  raft  was  not  made  for  one,  nor  by  one. 

It  was  a  skeleton,  or  nearly,  wdiose  clothes  the  sea  birds  had 
torn,  and  pecked  every  limb  in  all  the  fleshy  parts ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  had  dried  to  dark  leather  on  the  bones.  The  head 
was  little  more  than  an  eyeless  skull  ;  but,  in  the  fitful  moon- 
light, those  huge  hollow  caverns  seemed  gigantic  lamp-like 
eyes,  and  glared  at  him  fiendishly,  ai)pallingly. 

He  sickened  at  the  sight.  He  tried  not  to  look  at  it  ;  but  it 
would  be  looked  at,  and  threaten  him  in  the  moonlight,  with 
huge  lack-lu.stre  eyes. 
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The  wind  whistled,  and  lashed  his  face  with  spray  torn  off 
the  bi«^  waves,  and  the  water  was  nearly  always  np  to  his  knee<Sj 
and  the  raft  tossed  so  wildly,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  hold  on 
in  his  corner  ;  in  which  stni^'<fle,  still  those  monstrous  lackdiistre 
eyes,  like  lamps  of  death,  glarul  at  him  in  the  moon,  and  uU 
else  dark  except  the  fiery  crests  of  the  black  mount? in-bill(,)\vs, 
tumbling  and  raging  all  around. 

What  a  night  ! 

But,  befon^  morning,  the  breeze  sank,  the  moon  set,  and  a 
sombre  quiet  succeeded,  with  only  that  grim  figure  in  outline 
dimly  visible.  Owing  to  the  motion  still  retained  by  the  waves 
it  seemed  to  nod  and  rear,  and  be  ever  preparing  to  rush  u[)on 
him. 

The  sun  rose  glorious,  on  a  lovely  scene  ;  the  sky  was  a 
very  mosaic  of  colours  sweet  and  vivid,  and  the  tranquil,  ii|)- 
pling  sea,  peach-coloured  to  the  horizon,  with  lines  of  diamonds 
where  the  myriad  ri[)ples  broke  into  smiles. 

Staines  was  asleej),  exhausted.  Soon  the  light  awoke  him, 
and  he  looked  up.  What  an  incongruous  picture  met  his  eye: 
that  heaven  of  colour  all  above  and  around,  and  right  before 
him,  like  a  devil  stuck  in  mid-heaven,  that  grinning  corpse 
whose  fate  foreshadowed  his  own. 

But  daylight  is  a  great  strengthener  of  the  nerves  ;  the  figure 
no  longer  appalled  him — a  man  who  had  long  learned  to  look 
with  science's  calm  eye  u])on  the  dead.  When  the  sea  became 
like  glass,  and  from  peach-colour  deepened  to  rose,  he  walked 
along  the  raft,  and  inspected  the  dead  man.  He  found  it  was 
a  man  of  colour,  but  not  a  black.  The  body  was  not  kept  in 
its  place,  as  he  had  supposed,  merely  by  being  jammed  into 
the  angle  caused  by  the  rail  ;  it  was  also  lashed  to  the  corner 
upright  by  a  long,  stout  belt.  Staines  concluded  this  had  kept 
the  body  there,  and  his  companions  had  been  swept  away. 

This  was  not  lost  on  him  ;  he  removed  the  belt  for  his  own 
use  he  then  found  it  was  not  only  a  belt,  but  a  receptacle  ;  it 
was  nearly  full  of  small  hard  substances  that  felt  like  stones. 

When  he  had  taken  it  off  the  body  he  felt  a  compunction. 
'  Ought  he  to  rob  the  dead,  and  expose  it  to  be  swept  into  the 
the  sea  at  the  first  wave,  like  a  dead  dog  V 

He  was  about  to  replace  the  belt,  when  a  middle  course  oc- 
cured  to  him.      He  was  a  man  wlio  always  carried   certain  use 
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ful  little  things  about  him,  viz.,  ne»'(lles,  thread,  scissors,  and 
string.  He  took  a  piece  of  string  and  easily  secured  this  poor 
light  skeleton  to  the  raft.  The  belt  he  strapped  to  the  rail, 
and  kept  for  his  own  need. 

And  now  hunger  gnawed  him.  No  food  was  near.  There 
was  notlnng  but  the  lovely  sea  and  sky,  mosaic  with  colour,  and 
that  grim,  ominous  skeleton. 

Hunger  conies  and  goes  many  times  l)(^f()r(^  it  becomes  insuj)- 
portable.  All  that  day  and  night,  and  tlie  next  day,  he  sutlered 
its  pangs  ;  and  then  it  became  torture,  Ijut  the  thirst  madden- 
ing. 

Towards  night  fell  a  gentle  rain.  He  spread  a  handkerchief 
and  caught  it.     He  sucked  the  handkerchief. 

This  revived  him,  and  even  allayed  in  some  degree  tlie  pangs 
of  hunger. 

Next  day  was  cloudless.  A  hot  sun  glared  on  his  unpro- 
tected head,  and  battered  down  his  enleebled  frame. 

He  resisted  as  well  as  he  could.  He  often  dij)p(!d  his  head, 
and  as  often  the  persistent  sun,  with  cruel  glare,  made  it  suioke 
again. 

Next  day  the  same  :  but  the  strength  to  meet  it  was  want- 
ing. He  lay  down  and  thought  of  Rosa,  and  wept  bitterly. 
He  took  the  dead  man's  belt,  and  lashed  himself  to  the  upright. 
That  act,  and  his  tears  for  his  beloved,  were  almost  his  last  acts 
of  perfect  reason  :  for  next  day  came  the  delusions  and  the 
dreams  that  succeed  when  hunirer  ceases  to  torture,  and  the 
vital  powers  begin  to  ebb.  He  lay  and  saw  ])leasaiit  meadows, 
with  meandering  streams,  and  clusters  of  rich  fruit,  that  courted 
the  hand  and  melted  in  the  mouth. 

Ever  and  anon  they  vanished,  and  he  saw  grim  death  looking 
down  on  him  with  those  big  cavernous  eyes. 

By-and  by,  whether  his  body's  eye  saw  the  grim  skeleton,  or 
his  mind's  eye  the  juicy  fruits,  green  meadows,  and  pearly 
brooks  all  was  shadowy. 

Sv>,  in  a  placid  calm,  beneath  a  blue  sky,  the  raft  drifted  dead 
with  its  dead  freight,  upon  the  glassy  purple,  and  he  drifted, 
too,  towards  the  world  unknown. 

There  came  across  the  waters  to  that  dismal  raft  a  thing  none 
too  common,  by  sea  or  land — a  good  man. 
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Fie  was  tall,  stalwart,  bronzed,  ami  had  hair  like  snow,  hpfor*^ 
his  time  ;  for  he  had  known  troul»I<\  He  commanded  a  mt^r- 
chant  steamer,  bound  for  Calcutta,  on  the  old  route. 

The  man  at  the  mast-head  (l<'scril)ed  a  Hoatin.ii  wreck,  and 
hailed  the  deck  accoi'dinj^ly.  The  captain  altered  ids  com-r 
without  one  moinent's  hesitation,  and  bronchi  up  aloni^.^ide, 
low(>red  a  boat  and  brouf;ht  the  dead,  and  the  breathint;  man, 
on  boanl. 

A  younji  middy  lifted  Stain«\s  in  his  arms  from  the  wrck  to 
the  boat;  he  whose  pei-son  1  (h'sciilx^d  in  Chapter  I.  wejglu'd 
now  no  more  than  that. 

Men  are  n<»t  always  rou<.^her  thaji  women.  Their  streiiifth 
and  nerve  enable  them  now  and  then  to  be  fjentler  than  but- 
tery-fingered anf,'els,  who  drop  frail  thiii<i;s  throuj^ih  sensitive 
agitation,  and  break  tlieni.  Thes(^  rough  men  saw  Stainc^s  wa> 
hovering  lietween  life  and  death,  and  they  handled  him  like  a 
thing  the  ebbing  life  might  be  sliak(  n  out  of  in  a  moment.  It 
was  pretty  to  see  h(»w  gingerly  the  sailors  cairi<'d  the  sinking 
man  up  the  ladder,  and  one  fetched  swabs,  and  the  others  laid 
him  down  sofily  on  them  at  their  captain's  feet. 

'  Well  done,  men,'  said  he,  '  Poor  fellow  !  Pray  God  we 
may  not  have  come  too  late.  Now  stand  aloof  a  bit.  Send 
the  surgeon  aft.' 

The  surgeon  came,  and  looked,  and  felt  the  heart.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  called  for  l)randy.  He  had  Staines's  head 
raised,  and  got  half  a  spoonful  of  diluted  })randy  down  his 
throat.     But  there  was  an  ominous  unrulins'. 

After  several  such  attempts  at  intervals,  he  said  plainly  the 
man's  life  could  not  l)e  saved  by  ordinary  means. 

*  Then,  try  extraordinary,'  -as  -said  the  captain.  'My  orders 
are  that  he  is  to  be  saved.  There  is  life  in  him.  You  have 
only  got  to  keep  it  there.    He  7wid  be  saved  ;  he  sVw///  be  saved.' 

'  I  should  like  to  try  Dr.  Staines's  remedy,'  said  the  surgeon. 
'  Try  it,  then  :  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  A  bath  of  beef-tea.  Dr.  Staines  says  he  applied  it  to  a 
starved  child — in  the  "  Lancet.'" 

'  Take  a  hundred  weight  of  beef,  and  boil  it  in  the  coppers.' 
Thus  encouraged,  the   surgeon   went  to   the  cook,  and  very 
soon  beef  was  steaming  on  a  scale  and  at  a  rate  unparalleled. 
Meantime,  Captain  Dodd  had  the  patient  taken  to  his  own 
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rahin,  and  he  and  his  servant  adminifit«r«vi  weak  hnndy  and 
water  with  great  canti<»n  and  skill. 

There  was  no  ])erc«'ptil)l(!  result.  Rut  at  all  events,  there 
WHS  life  and  vital  instinct  left,  or  he  eould  not  have  s\v;\llt)W('d. 

Thus  they  hov(>i'ed  nxci-  him  for  sonic  hours,  and  tiieii  the 
bath  was  ready. 

The  captain  took  chtirge  of  the  patient's  clothe.s  :  the  sur- 
geon and  a  sailor  hathcd  him  in  luke-warni  heef-tea,  and  then 
covered  him  very  warm  with  hlajd<ets  next  the  skin.  Guess 
how  neai' a  thing  it  seemed  to  thein,  when  1  tell  you  they  dared 
not  rub  him. 

Just  befcre  sunset  his  pulse  beeame  perceptible.  Thi>  sur- 
geon administered  half  a  spoonful  of  egg-flip.  The  patient 
.swallowed  it. 

]3y-and  by  he  sighed. 

'  He  nuist  not  be  left,  day  or  night,'  said  the  cai)tain.  '  I 
ilon't  know  who  or  whnt  he  is,  V)ut  he  is  a  man  ;  and  I  could 
not  bear  him  to  die  now.' 

That  night,  Captain  Dodd  overhauled  the  patient's  clothes, 
and  looked  for  marks  on  his  linen.     There  were  none. 

'  Poor  devil! '  said  Captain  Dodd.     '  He  is  a  bachelor.' 

Captain  Dodd  found  his  pocket  book,  with  bank-notes  £'200. 
He  took  the  numl)ers,  made  a  memorandum  of  them,  and 
locked  the  notes  up. 

He  lighted  his  lamp,  examined  the  belt,  unripped  it,  and 
poured  out  the  cor  tents  on  his  table. 

They  were  dazzling.  A  great  many  large  pieces  of  amethyst, 
and  some  of  white  topaz  and  rock  crystal ;  a  large  nundjer  of 
smaller  stones,  carl)uncles,  chiysolites,  and  not  a  few  emeralds. 

Dodd  looked  at  them  with  pleasure,  sparkling  in  the  lamp- 
light. 

'What  a  lot  I '  said  he.     '  I  wonder  what  they  are  worth  1  ' 

He  sent  for  the  first  mate,  who,  he  knew,  did  a  little  ])vivate 
business  in  precious  stones.  '  Masterton,'  said  he,  '  oblige  me 
by  counting  these  stones  with  me,  and  valuing  them.' 

Mr.  Masterton  stared,  and  his  mouth  watered.  However, 
he  named  the  varic»us  stones  and  valued  them.  He  said  there 
was  only  one  stone,  a  large  emerald,  without  a  flaw,  that  was 
worth  a  heavy  sum  by  itself ;  but  the  pearls,  very  fine  :  and, 
looking  at  the  great  number,  they  must  be  worth  a  thousand 
pounds. 
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Captain  Dodd  th^ri  entered  the  whole  bnsinesR  rarefnlly  in 
the  tiliip's  log  :  the  livinj?  man  he  described  thus  : — '  A>»out  fi\> 
feet  six  in  hei^^dit,  and  about  fifty  years  of  age.'  Th».'n  he  (I»-s- 
cribed  the  notes  and  the  stones  very  exactly,  and  made  Master- 
ton,  the  valuer,  sign  the  log. 

Staines  took  a  good  deal  of  egg-fiij)  that  night,  and  n^xtr'ay 
ate  solid  food  ;  but  they  questioned  him  in  vain  ;  his  rea.-i<«n 
was  entirely  in  abeyance  :  he  had  bt;come  an  eater,  ami  noth- 
ing besides.  Win  never  they  gave  him  food,  he  sho\ve<l  a  sort 
of  fawning,  animal  gratitudes.  Otlier  sentiment  he  had  none. 
n<»r  did  words  enter  his  mind  any  more  tlian  a  l)ird's.  And, 
since  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  on  the  wreck  of  a  tine  under- 
standing, I  will  only  say  that  they  landed  him  at  Cape  Town, 
out  of  bodily  <langer,  l)ut  weak,  and  his  mind  to  all  appearance, 
a  hopeless  blank. 

They  V>uried  the  skeleton,  read  tht;  service  of  the  EnglLsh 
Church  over  a  Malabar  heathen. 

Dodd  took  Staines  to  the  hospital,  and  left  twenty  pounds 
with  the  governor  of  it  to  cure  him.  But  he  deposited  Staint-.s's 
money  and  jewels  with  a  friendly  banker,  and  begged  that  the 
principal  cashier  might  see  the  man,  and  be  able  to  recogiiizi- 
him,  should  he  apply  for  his  own. 

The  ca.shier  came  and  examined  him,  and  also  the  ruby  ring 
on  his  finger — a  parting  gift  from  Rosa — and  remarked  this 
was  a  new  way  of  doing  business. 

'  Why  it  is  the  only  one,  sir,'  said  Dodd.  '  How  can  we  givt- 
you  his  signature]     He  is  not  in  his  right  mind.' 

'  Nor  never  will  be.' 

*  Don't  .say  that,  sir.     Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  poor  fellow. 

Having  made  these  provisions,  the  worthy  captain  weighed 
anchor,  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  good  conscience.  Yet  the 
image  of  the  man  he  had  saved  pursued  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  look  after  him  next  time  he  should  coal  at  Cape  Town, 
homeward  bound. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

|[TAINF]S  rocovcrod  his  stroiiixtli  in  about  two  months  ; 

hut  his  mind  n'turiM'd  in  fiii^nu'tits,  and  very  sh)\vly. 

For  a  lont'  h)n''tinie  lie  ivnu'inht'ied  nothini'that  had 

t^L^     preceih'd  liis  f^^reat  cahiniity.      His  mind  started  afresh, 

«^'^  aid(Ml  only  ])y  certain  fixed  lial)its  ;  fur  instance,  he 
could  read  and  write  :  hut,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  had 
no  idea  who  he  was  ;  and,  when  his  nieuKuy  cleared  a  little  on 
that  head,  he  thought  his  surname  was  Christie,  but  he  was 
not  sure. 

Nevertheless,  the  presiding  jdiysician  discovered  in  him  a 
certain  progress  of  intelligence,  which  gavi;  him  gn'at  hopciS. 
In  the  fifth  month,  having  shown  a  marked  interest  in  the 
other  sick  patients,  coupled  with  a  disposition  to  be  careful  and 
attentive,  they  made  him  a  nurse,  or  rather  a  sub-nurse  under 
the  s[)ecial  orders  of  a  res])onsihle  nurse.  I  really  believe  it 
was  done  at  first  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  sending  him  adrift, 
or  transferring  him  to  the  insane  ward  of  the  hospital.  In  this 
congenial  pursuit  he  showed  such  watchfulness  and  skill,  that 
by-and-by  they  found  they  had  got  a  treasure.  Two  months 
after  that,  he  began  to  talk  about  me<licine,  and  astonished 
them  still  more.  He  became  the  puzzle  of  the  establishment. 
The  doctor  and  surgeon  would  converse  with  him,  and  try  and 
lead  him  to  his  past  life  :  but  when  it  came  to  that,  he  used  to 
put  his  hands  to  his  head,  with  a  face  of  great  distress,  and  it 
was  clear  some  impassable  barrier  lay  between  his  growing  intel- 
ligence and  the  past  events  of  his  life.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion, 
he  said  to  his  kind  friend  the  doctor,'  '  The  past ! — a  black 
wall  I   a  black  wall ! ' 

Ten  months  after  his  admission  he  was  promoted  to  be  an 
attendant,  with  a  salary. 

He  put  by  every  shilling  of  it  ;  for  he  said,  *  A  voice  from 
the  dark  past  tells  me  money  is  everything  in  this  world.' 

A  discussion  was  held  by  the  authorities  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  informed  he  had  mo!iey  and  jewels  at  the  bank  or  not. 
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Upon  the  wholp,  it  w.ik  tlioiipjht  adviMhl^  to  po«*pnn*'  thin 
information,  lost  ho  .sh(.uhl  throw  it  away  ;  hut  thoy  tohl  him 
he  had  heon  pick»'<I  up  at  soa.and  hr)th  money  and  j."'\v«'lh  found 
on  liim  ;  tliey  wore  in  safe  hands  ;  only  the  person  wa^  away 
for  th-  tune.  Still  li(>  was  not  to  look  upon  himself  as  eith.-r 
friendless  or  nit)n''\'less. 

At  this  comniiiiiieation  he  nhowcd  an  almost  childish  delight, 
thatconfinned  the  doctor  in  his  opinion  he  was  aetin^'piiKleiuIv' 
and  for  the  real  henefit  of  an  aniial)le  and  alllicte.l'j.,.|so:i.  i,ut 
yet  to  he  trusted  with  money  and  jewels. 
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CIIAITKK  XVIII. 

(J^^^N  liis  (jiiality  ot"  iittciidant  on  tlu' sick,  Staiiu's  .-^ornrtiruch 
yTlli  cdiiilmti'd  a  \v»'ak  l»iit  comalt'scciit  patient  into  tlu' 
^r  Kjit'U  ail' ;  and  lu*  was  always  pK-asi'd  to  do  this,  tor  tlu* 
'ij''f^'^  ail'  of  the  Cai)*'  carries  licalth  and  vi^jour  on  its  uin;;8. 
"^' ^  He  had  s»fn  its  tine  ri'ci'eativc  propci'ties,  and  he 
divined,  somehow,  tiiat  the  minds  of  convaleseents  ought  to  be 
amused  ;  und  so  he  often  heg<;ed  the  doctor  to  let  him  take  a 
convalescent  abroad.  Sooner  than  not,  he  would  draw  the  pa- 
tient .several  miles  in  a  liath  chair.  lie  rather  liked  this  :  for 
he  was  a  Hercides,  and  had  no  egotism  t)r  false  pride  where  the 
slick  were  concerned. 

Now  these  open-air  walks  exerted  a  beneficial  itdiuence  on 
his  own  darkened  mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  struggle  from  idea 
to  idea  ;  it  is  another,  when  material  objects  mingle  with  tiie 
retrospect ;  they  seem  to  supply  stei)ping-stones  in  the  gradual 
resuscitation  of  memory  and  reason. 

The  ships  going  out  of  port  were  such  a  stepping-stone  to 
him,  and  a  vague  con.sciousness  came  back  to  him  of  having 
been  in  a  ship. 

Unfortunately,  along  with  this  reminiscence  came  a  desire  to 
go  in  one  again  ;  and  this  sowtul  discontent  in  his  mind  :  atid 
the  more  that  mind  enlarged,  the  more  he  began  to  dislike  the 
hospital  and  its  confinement.  The  feeling  grew,  and  bade  fair  to 
(lisqiiaiify  him  for  his  huml)le  office.  The  authorities  could  not 
fail  to  hear  of  this,  and  they  had  a  little  discussion  abt)Ut  part- 
ing with  him  ;  but  they  hesitated  to  turn  him  adrift,  and  they 
still  doubted  the  propriety  of  trusting  him  with  money  and 
jewels. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  remarkable  event  occurred. 
He  drew  a  sick  patient  down  to  the  (juay  one  morning,  and 
watched  the  business  of  the  port  with  the  keenest  interest.  A 
ship  at  anchor  was  unloading,  and  a  great  heavy  boat  was  stick- 
ing to  her  side  like  a  black  leech.  Presently  this  boat  came 
away,  and  moved  sluggishly  towards  the  shore,  rather  by  help 
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of  the  tide  than  of  the  two  men  who  went  through  the  form  of 
propelliny;  her  with  two  monstrous  sweeps,  while  a  third  steered 
her.  She  contained  English  goods  :  agricultural  implements, 
some  cases,  four  horses,  and  a  buxom  young  woman  with  a 
thorough  English  face.  The  woman  seemed  a  little  excited. 
and,  as  she  neared  the  landing  place,  she  called  out  in  jocund 
tones  to  a  young  man  on  the  shore,  '  It  is  all  right,  Tom  ;  they 
are  beauties  ;'  and  she  patted  the  beasts  as  people  do  who  are 
fond  of  them. 

She  stepped  lightly  ashon^ ;  and  then  -^ime  the  slower  work 
of  landing  her  imports.  She  bustled  about,  like  a  hen  over 
her  brood,  and  wasn't  always  talking,  but  put  in  her  wurd 
every  now  and  then,  never  crossly,  and  always  to  the  point. 

Staines  listened  to  her,  and  examined  her  with  a  sort  of  puz- 
zled L'ok;  but  she  took  no  notice  of  him,  her  whole  soul  was  in 
the  cattle. 

They  got  the  things  on  board  well  enough  ;  but  the  horses 
were  frightened  at  the  gangway,  and  jibbed.  Then  a  man  was 
for  driving  them,  and  poked  one  of  them  in  the  quarter  ;  he 
snorted  and  reared  thereupon. 

'  Man  alive  .''cried  tiie  young  woman,  '  that  is  not  the  way. 
They  are  docile  enough,  but  frightened.  P^ncourage  'em,  and 
let  'em  look  at  it.  Give  'em  time.  More  haste  less  speed,  with 
timor  some  cattle.' 

*  That  is  a  very  pleasant  voice,'  said  poor  Staines,  rather  more 
dictatorially  than  became  the  present  state  of  liis  intellect.  He 
added,  softly,  '  A  true  woman's  voice,'  then  gloomily,  '  a  voice 
of  the  past — the  dark,  dark  ])ast.' 

At  this  speech  intruding  itself  upon  the  short  sentences 
of  business,  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  ;  and  Phoel)e  Falcon 
turned  sharply  round  to  look  at  the  speaker.  She  stared  at 
him ;  she  cried  '  Oh  ! '  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  coloured  all 
over.  *  Why,  sure,'  said  she,  *  I  can't  be  mistook.  Those  eyes 
— tis'  you,  Doctor,  isn't  it  1  ' 

*  Doctor  V  said  Staines,  with  a  puzzled  look.  '  Yes  :  I  think 
they  called  me  Doctor  once.  I'm  an  attendant  in  the  hospital 
now.' 

'  Tom  !'  cried  Phcebe.  in  no  little  agitation.  *  Come  here  this 
ininnt*\' 

*  Wlial  afoit.'  i  gft  liie  horseo  a^liure  (  ' 
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'  Ay,  before  you  do  another  thing,  or  say  another  word. 
Come  here  now,'  So  he  came,  and  she  told  him  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  man.   '  Now/  said  she,  '  who  is  that  ? ' 

'  Blest  if  I  know,'  said  he. 

'AVhat,  not  know  the  man  that  saved  your  own  life!  Oh, 
Tom,  what  are  your  eyes  worth.' 

This  discourse  brought  the  few  persons  within  hearing  into 
one  batul  of  excited  starers. 

Tom  took  a  good  look,  and  said,  '  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  though  ; 
it  is  the  doctor  that  cut  my  throat.' 

This  strange  statement  drew  forth  quite  a  shout  of  ejacula- 
tions, 

'  Oh,  better  breathe  through  a  slit  than  not  at  all,'  said 
Tom.  'Saved  my  life  with  that  cut,  he  did — didir't  he, 
Pheeb  V 

'  That  he  did,  Tom,  Dear  heart,  1  hardly  know  whether  I 
am  in  my  senses  or  not,  seeing  him  a  looking  so  blank.  You 
try  him.' 

Tom  came  forward.  "  Sure  you  remember  me,  sir.  Tom 
Dale.     You  cut  my  throat,  and  saved  my  life.' 

'  Cut  your  tliron.t  !  why,  that  would  ki^'  you.' 

'  Not  the  way  you  done  it.  Well,  sir,  you  ain't  the  man  you 
was,  that  is  clear  :  but  you  was  a  good  friend  to  me.  and  there's 
my  hand.' 

'Thank  you,  Tom,'  said  Staines,  and  took  his  hand.  '  1  don't 
remember  you.  Perhaps  you.  are  one  of  the  past.  The  past  is 
a  dead  wall  to  me — a  dark  dead  wall :'  and  he  put  his  hands  to 
his  head  with  a  look  of  distress. 

Everybody  there  now  suspected  the  truth,  and  some  pointed 
mysteriously  to  their  ow^  heads. 

Phcebe  whispered  an  inquiry  to  the  sick  person. 

He  said,  a  little  pettishly.  '  All  I  know  is,  he  is  the  kindest 
attendant  in  the  ward,  and  very  attentive.' 

'  Oh,  then,  he  is  in  the  public  ho.spital.' 

*  Of  course  he  is.' 

The  invalid,  with  the  selfishness  of  his  class,  then  begged 
Staines  to  take  him  out  of  all  this  bustle  down  to  the  beach. 
Staines  complied  at  once,  with  the  utmost  meekness,  and  said, 
'  Good-bye,  old  friends ;  forgive  me  for  not  remembering  you. 
It  is  my  great  affliction  that  the  past  has  gone  from  me- -gone, 
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gone.'  And  he  went  sadl^  a^way,  drawing  his  sick  charge  Hke 
a  patient  mule. 

Phcebe  Falcon  looked  after  and  began  to  cry. 

'  Nay,  nay,  Pluebe,'  said  Tom  ;    '  don't  ye  take  on  about  it.' 

'  I  wonder  at  you,'  sobbed  Phcebe.  'Good  people,  I'm  fund- 
er  of  rny  brother  than  he  is  of  himself,  it  seems  ;  for  I  can't 
take  it  so  easy.  Well,  the  \vt»rld  is  full  of  trouble.  Let  us  do 
what  we  are  here  for.  i3ut  I  shall  pray  for  the  poor  soul  eveiy 
night,  that  his  mind  may  be  given  back  to  him.' 

So  then  she  bustled,  and  gave  herself  to  getting  the  cattle  on 
shore,  and  the  things  put  on  board  her  waggon. 

But,  when  this  was  done,  she  said  to  her  brother,  '  Tom, 
I  did  not  think  anything  on  earth  could  take  my  heart  otf  the 
cattle  and  the  things  we  have  got  from  home  :  but  I  can't  leave 
this  without  going  to  the  hospital  about  our  poor  dear  doctor  : 
and  it  is  late  for  making  a  start,  any  way— and  you  rausn't  for- 
get newspapers  i'or  Reginald — he  is  so  fond  of  them — and  you 
must  contrive  to  have  one  sent  out  regular  after  this,  and  I'll 
go  to  the  hospital.' 

She  wciit,  and  saw  the  head  doctor,  and  told  him  he  had  got 
an  attendant  there  she  had  known  in  England  in  a  very  differ- 
ent condition,  and  she  had  come  to  see  if  there  was  anything  she 
could  do  for  him — for  she  felt  very  grateful  to  him,  and  grieved 
to  see  him  so. 

The  doctor  was  pleased  and  surprised,  and  put  several  ques- 
tions. 

Then  she  gave  him  a  clear  statement  of  what  he  had  done  for 
Tom  in  England. 

*  Well,'  said  the  doctor,  '  I  believe  it  is  the  same  man  \  for, 
now  you  tell  me  this— yes,  one  of  the  nurses  told  me  he  knew 
more  medicine  than  she  did.     His  name,  if  you  please.' 

'  His  nanu^  sir  ?' 

'  Yes,  his  name.     Of  course  you  know  his  name.' 

'  Doctor,'  said  Phoebe,  blushintr.  I  don't  know  what 
you  will  think  of  me,  but  I  don't  know  his  name.  Laws  for- 
give me,  I  never  had  the  sense  to  ask  it.' 

A  shade  of  suspicion  crossed  the  doctor's  face. 

Phoebe  saw  it  and  coloured  to  the  temples,  '  Oh,  sir,'  she 
cried,  piteously,  '  don't  go  for  to  think  1  have  told  you  a 
lie  !  why  should  I  1  and  indeed  I  am  not  of  that  sort,  nor  Tom 
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neither.  Sir,  I'll  bring  him  to  you,  and  he  will  say  the  same. 
Well,  we  were  all  in  terror  and  confusion,  and  I  met  him  acci- 
dentally in  the  street.  He  was  only  a  customer  till  then,  and 
paid  ready  money,  so  that  is  how  I  never  knew  his  name  :  but 
if  I  hadn't  been  the  greatest  fool  in  England,  I  should  have 
asked  his  wife.* 
'  What !  he  has  a  wife  V 

*  Ay,  sir,  the  loveliest  lady  you  ever  clapped  eyes  on,  and  he, 
is  almost  as  handsome  ;  has  eyes  in  his  head  like  jewels  ;  'twas 
by  them  I  knew  him  on  the  quay,  and  I  think  he  knew  my 
voice  again,  said  as  good  as  he  had  heard  it  in  past  times.' 

*  Did  he  ?  Then,  we  have  got  him,'  cried  the  doctor,  energet- 
ically. 

'  La,  sir.' 

*  Yes ;  if  he  knows  your  voice,  you  will  be  able  in  time 
to  lead  his  memory  back ;  at  least,  I  think  so.  Do  you  live  in 
Cape  Town  V 

'  Dear  heart,  no.  I  live  at  my  own  farm,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  this.' 

*  What  a  pity  !' 
'  Why,  sir  ? ' 

*  Well— hum  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  think  I  could  do  the  poor  doctor  good  by  having 
him  with  me,  you  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  out  he  goes 
with  Tom  and  me  to-morrow  morning.  We  should  have  started 
for  home  to-night,  but  for  this.' 

*  Are  you  in  earnest,  madam  1 '  said  the  doctor,  opening  his 
eyes.  '  Would  you  really  encumber  yourself  with  a  person 
whose  reason  is  in  suspense,  and  may  never  return  1 ' 

*  But  that  is  not  his  fault,  sir.  W^hy,  if  a  dog  had  saved  my 
brother's  life,  I'd  take  it  home,  and  keep  it  all  its  days  :  and 
this  is  a  man,  anci  a  worthy  man.  Oh,  sir,  when  I  saw  him 
brought  down  so,  and  his  beautiful  eyes  clouded  like,  my  very 
bosom  yearned  over  the  poor  soul :  a  kind  act  done  in  dear  old 
England,  who  could  see  the  man  in  trouble  here,  and  not  re- 
pay it — ay,  if  it  cost  one's  blood.  Eut,  indeed,  he  is  strong 
and  healthy,  and  hands  always  scarce  our  way,  and  the  odds 
are  he  will  earn  his  meat  one  way  or  t'other ;  and,  if  he  doesn't, 

why,  all  the  better  for  me ;  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing him  for  nought  that  once  berved  me  for  neither  money  nor 
reward.'  O 
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*  You  ,'ire  a  good  woman,'  said  the  doctor,  warmly. 

'  There's  better,  and  there's  worse,'  said  Phoebe,  quietly,  ami 
even  a  little  coldly. 

'  More  of  the  latter,'  said  the  doctor,  drily.    *  Well,  Mrs. ] ' 

'Falcon,  sir.' 

'  We  shall  hand  him  over  to  your  care  :  but  first — just  for 
form — if  you  are  a  married  woman,  we  should  like  to  see  Tom 
here  :  he  is  your  husband,  I  presume.' 

Phojlje  laughed  merrily.  '  Tom  is  my  brother ;  and  he  can't 
be  spared  to  come  here.  Tom  !  he'd  say  black  was  white,  if  I 
told  him  to.' 

'  Then  let  us  see  your  husband  about  it — ^just  for  form.' 

'  My  husband  is  at  the  farm.  I  could  not  venture  so  far 
away,  and  not  leave  him  in  charge.'  If  she  had  said,  '  I  will 
not  bring  him  into  temptation,'  that  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth.  '  Let  that  fly  stick  on  the  wall,  sir.  What  I  do  my 
husband  will  approve.' 

'  I  see  how  it  is.     You  rule  the  roast.' 

Phoebe  did  not  reply  point-blank  that ;  she  merely  said,  'All 
my  chickens  are  happy,  great  and  small,'  and  an  expression  of 
lofty,  womanly,  innocent  pride  illuminated  her  face  and  made 
it  superb  for  a  moment. 

In  short,  it  was  settled  that  Staines  should  accompany  her 
next  morning  to  Dale's  Kloss  Farm,  if  he  chose.  On  inquiry, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  just  returned  to  the  hospital  with  his 
patient.  He  was  sent  for,  and  Phoebe  asked  him  sweetly  if  he 
wuuld  go  with  her  to  her  house,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
away,  and  she  would  be  kind  to  liim. 

'  On  the  water  1 ' 

*  Nay,  by  land  ;  but  'tis  a  fine  country,  and  you  will  see 
beautiful  deer  and  things  running  across  the  plains,  and ' 

'  Shall  I  find  the  past  again,  the  past  again  1 ' 

'  Ay,  poor  soul,  that  we  shall,  God  willing.  You  and  I,  we 
will  hunt  it  together.' 

He  looked  at  her,  and  gave  her  his  hand.  '  I  will  go  with 
you.     Your  face  belongs  to  the  past,  so  does  your  voice.' 

He  then  inquired,  rather  abruptly,  had  she  any  children. 
She  smiled. 

'  Ay,  that  I  have,  the  loveliest  little  boy  you  ever  saw.  When 
you  are  as  you  used  to  be,  you  will  be  his  doctor,  won't  you  i ' 
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'  Yes,  I  will  nurse  him,  and  you  will  help  me  find  the  past.' 

Phcebe  then  begged  Staines  to  he  ready  to  start  at  six  in  the 
morning.     She  and  Tom  would  take  him  up  on  their  way. 

While  she  was  talking  to  him  the  doctor  slipped  out,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  went  to  consult  wnth  another  authority, 
whether  he  should  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  Staines  that 
he  had  money  and  jewels  at  the  bank  :  he  himself  was  half  in- 
clined to  do  so  ;  but  the  other,  who  had  not  seen  Pha'be's  face, 
aiivised  him  to  do  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  '  They  are  always 
short  of  money,  these  colonial  farmers,'  said  he  ;  *  she  would 
get  every  shilling  out  of  him.' 

'  Most  would  :  but  this  is  such  an  honest  face.' 

'Well,  but  she  is  a  mother,  you  say.' 

'Yes.' 

'  Well,  what  mother  could  be  just  to  a  lunatic,  with  her  own 
sweet  angel  babes  to  provide  for  1 ' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Dr.  .     '  Maternal  love  is   apt  to 

modify  the  conscience.' 

'  What  I  would  do,  I  would  take  her  address,  and  make  her 
promise  to  write  if  he  does  get  well,  then  write  to  him,  and  tell 
him  all  about  it.' 

Dr.  acted  on  this  shrewd  advice,  and  ordered  a  bundle 

to  be  made  up  for  tlie  traveller  out  of  the  hospital  stores  :  it 
contained  ;i.  nice  li<;lit  suninuT   suit  and  two  chuniies  of  linen. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

[T  morning,  Staines  and  Tom  Dale  walked  through 
tiie  streets  of  Cape  Town  side  by  side.  Tom  felt  the 
uneasiness  of  a  sane  man,  not  familiar  with  the  men- 
tally afflicted,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  alone  with 
one.  Insanity  turns  men  oftenest  into  sheep  and 
hares  ;  but  it  does  now  and  then  make  them  wolves  and  tigers  ; 
and  that  has  saddled  the  insane  in  general  with  a  character  for 
ferocity.  Young  Dale,  then,  oast  many  a  suspicious  glance  at 
his  comrade,  as  he  took  him  along  at  Phoibe's  high  behest. 
These  glances  were  reassuring  :  Christopher's  face  had  no  longer 
the  mobility,  the  expressive  changes,  that  mark  the  superior 
mind  ;  his  countenance  was  monotonous,  but  the  one  expres- 
sion was  engaging  ;  there  was  a  sweet,  patient,  lamb-like  look  : 
the  glorious  eye  a  little  troubled  and  perplexed,  but  wonderfully 
mild.  Tom  Dale  looked  and  looked,  and  his  uneasiness  van- 
ished. And  the  more  he  looked  the  more  did  a  certain  wonder 
creep  over  him,  and  make  him  scarce  believe  the  thing  he 
knew  ;  viz.,  that  a  learned  doctor  had  saved  him  from  the  jaws 
of  death  by  rare  knowledge,  sagacity,  courage,  and  skill,  com- 
bined ;  and  that  mighty  man  of  wisdom  was  brought  down  to 
this  lamb,  and  would  go  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  with  sweet 
and  perfect  submission,  even  as  he,  Tom  Dale,  should  appoint. 
With  these  reflections  honest  Tom  felt  his  eyes  get  a  little  misty 
and  to  use  those  words  of  Scripture,  which  nothing  can  sur- 
pass or  equa),  his  bowels  yearned  over  the  man. 

As  for  Christopher,  he  looked  straight  forward,  and  said  not 
a  word  till  they  cleared  the  town  ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  vast 
flowery  vale,  and  the  far  oft'  violet  hills,  like  Scotland  glorified, 
he  turned  to  Tom  with  an  ineffable  expression  of  swc^etness 
and  good  fellowship,  and  said,  '  Oh,  beautiful  ! — We'll  hunt 
the  Past  together.' 

*  We — will — so,'  said  Tom,  with  a  sturdy  and,  indeed,  almost 
a  stern  resolution. 

Now,  this  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  Past,  nor  in 
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tended  to  waste  the  Present  by  going  npon  its  predecessor's 
trail ;  hut  he  liad  come  to  a  resolution — full  tiiree  minutes  ago 
— to  humour  his  companion  to  the  toj)  of  liis  bent,  and  say 
'Yes'  with  hypocritical  vigour  to  everything  not  directly  and 
immediately  destructive  of  him  and  his. 

The  next  moment  they  turned  a  corner  and  came  upon  the 
rest  of  their  party,  hitherto  liidden  by  the  apricot  hedge  and  a 
turning  in  the  road.  A  blut>-black  Kafir,  with  two  yellow 
Hottentot  drivers,  man  and  boy,  was  harnessing,  in  the  most 
primitive  mode,  four  horses  on  to  the  six  oxen  attaclu'd  to  the 
waggon  ;  and  the  horses  wen^  flattening  their  ears,  and  other- 
wise resenting  the  incongruity.  Meantime  a  fourth  figure,  a 
colossal  young  Kafir  woman,  looked  on  superior  with  folded 
arms,  like  a  sable  Juno,  looking  down  with  that  absolute  com- 
posure upon  the  struggles  of  man  and  other  animals,  which 
Lucretius  and  his  mai^ter  p]picurus  assigned  to  the  divine  na- 
ture. Witliout  jesting,  the  grandeur,  majesty,  and  repose  of 
this  figure  were  unsurpassable  in  nature,  and  such  as  have 
vanished  from  sculpture  two  thousand  years  and  more. 

Tom  Dale  joined  the  grou])  immediately,  and  soon  arranged 
the  matter.  Meantime,  Phoebe  descended  from  the  waggon, 
and  welcomed  Christopher  very  kindly,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  sit  beside  her,  or  to  walk. 

He  glanced  into  the  waggon  ;  it  was  covered  and  curtained, 
and  dark  as  a  cupboard.  '  I  think,'  said  he,  timidly,  *  I  shall 
more  of  the  Past  out  here.' 

'  So  you  will,  poor  soul,'  said  Phcebe,  kindly,  '  and  better  for 
your  health  :  but  you  must  not  go  far  from  the  waggon,  for  Pm 
a  Fidget ;  and  I  have  got  the  care  of  you  now,  you  know,  for 
want  of  a  better.  Come,  Ucatella ;  you  must  ride  with  me, 
and  help  me  sort  the  things ;  they  are  all  higgledy  piggledy. 
So  those  two  got  into  the  waggon  through  the  back  curtains. 
Then  the  Kafir  driver  flourished  his  kambok,  or  long  whip,  in 
the  air,  and  made  it  crack  like  a  pistol,  and  the  horses  reared, 
and  the  oxen  started  and  slowly  bored  in  between  them,  for 
they  whinnied,  and  kicked,  and  spread  out  like  a  fan  all  over 
the  road ;  but  a  flick  or  two  from  the  terrible  kambok  soon 
?ent  them  bleeding  and  trembling  and  rubbing  shoulders,  and 
the  oxen  mildly  but  persistently  goring  their  recalcitrating 
launches,  the  intelligent  animals  went  ahead,   and  revenged 
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themselves  by  breaking  the  harness.     But  that  goes  for  little 
in  Cape  travel. 

Tiie  body  of  the  waggon  was  long  anrl  low  and  very  stout. 
The  tilt  strong  and  tight  made.  The  roof  inside,  and  most  of 
the  sides,  lined  with  green  baize.  Curtains  of  the  same  to  tlie 
little  window  and  the  back.  There  was  a  sort  of  hold  literally 
built  full  of  purchases  ;  a  small  fireproof  safe,  huge  blocks  of 
salt,  saws,  axes,  pickaxes,  adzes,  flails,  tools  innumerable,  bales 
of  wool  and  linen  stnlf,  hams,  and  two  hundred  empty  sacks 
strewn  over  all.  In  large  pigeon-holes  fixed  to  the  sides,  were 
light  goods,  groceries,  collars,  glaring  cotton  handkerchiefs,  for 
Phoebe's  aboriginal  domestics,  since  not  every  year  did  she  go 
to  Cape  Town,  a  twenty  days'  journey  by  waggon  :  things 
dangled  from  the  very  roof ;  but  no  hard  goods  there,  if  you 
please,  to  batter  one's  head  Lx  a  spill.  Outside  were  latticed 
grooves  with  tent,  tent-poles,  and  rifles.  Great  pieces  of  cork, 
and  bags  of  hay  and  corn,  huuL'  dangling  from  mighty  hooks — 
the  latter  to  feed  the  cattle,  should  they  be  com))elled  to  camp 
out  on  some  sterile  spot  in  the  Veldt,  and  perhajis  to  act  as 
buffers,  should  the  whole  concern  roll  down  a  nullah  or  Yittb 
precipice,  no  very  uncommon  incident  in  the  blessed  region 
they  must  pass  to  reach  Dale's  Kloof. 

Harness  mended  ;  fresh  start.  The  Hottentots  and  Kafir 
vociferated  and  yelled,  and  made  the  unearthly  row  of  a  dozen 
wild  beasts  wrangling  :  the  horses  drew  the  bullocks,  they  the 
waggon  ;  it  crawled  and  creaked,  and  its  appendages  wobbled 
finely. 

Slowly  they  creaked  and  wobbled  past  apricot  hedges  and 
detached  houses  and  huts,  and  got  into  an  open  country  with- 
out a  tree,  but  here  and  there  a  stunted  camelthorn.  The  soil 
was  arid,  and  grew  little  food  for  man  or  beast ;  yet,  by  a 
singular  freak  of  nature,  it  put  forth  abundantly  things  that 
here  at  home  we  find  it  harder  to  raise  than  homely  grass  and 
oats  ;  the  ground  was  thickly  clad  with  flowers  of  delightful 
lues,  pyramids  of  snow  or  rose-colour  bordered  the  track. 
Yellow  and  crimson  stars  bejewelled  the  ground,  and  a  thous- 
and bulbous  plants  burst  into  all  imaginable  colours  and  spread 
a  rainbow  carpet  to  the  foot  of  the  violet  hills  ;  and  all  this 
glowed,  and  gleamed,  and  glittered  in  a  sun  shining  with  in- 
credible brightness  and  purity  of  light,  but,  somehow,  w'thout 
giving  a  headache  or  making  the  air  sultry. 
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Christopher  fell  to  gathering  flowers,  and  interrogating  the 
Past  by  means  of  them  ;  for  he  had  studied  botany  :  the  Past 
gave  him  back  some  pitiably  vague  ideas.  He  sighed.  '  Never 
mind,'  said  he,  to  Tom,  and  tapped  his  forehead  :  '  it  is  hero  : 
it  is  only  locked  up.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Tom  ;  *  Nothing  is  lost  when  you  know 
where  'tis.' 

*  This  is  a  beautiful  country,'  suggested  Christopher.  *  It  is 
all  flowers.  It  is  like  the  garden  of — the  garden  of — locked 
up.' 

'  It  is  de — light — ful,'  replied  the  self-compelled  optimist, 
sturdily.  But  here  nature  gave  way  ;  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
lieve his  agricultural  bile  by  getting  into  the  cart  and  com- 
plaining to  his  sister.  '  'Twill  take  us  all  our  time  to  cun'  him. 
He  have  been  bepraii^ing  this  here  soil,  which  it  is  only  fit  to 
clean  the  women's  kettles.  'Twouldn't  feed  three  larks  to  an 
acre,  I  know;  no,  nor  half  so  many.^ 

'  Poor  soul !  mayhap  the  flowers  have  took  his  eye.  Sit  here 
a  bit,  Tom.     I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  many  things.' 

While  these  two  were  conversing,  Ucatella,  who  was  very 
fond  of  Phoebe,  but  abhorred  waggons,  stepped  out  and  stalked 
by  the  side,  like  an  ostrich,  a  camelopard,  or  a  Taglioni  ;  nor 
did  the  efl'ort  with  which  she  subdued  her  stride  to  the  pace  of 
the  procession  appear  :  it  was  the  poetry  of  walking.  Chris- 
topher admired  it  a  moment  ;  but  the  noble  expanse  tempted 
him,  and  he  strode  forth  like  a  giant,  his  lungs  inflating  in  the 
glorious  air,  and  soon  left  the  waggon  far  behind. 

The  consequence  was  that  when  they  came  to  a  halt,  and 
Tom  and  Phoebe  got  out  to  release  and  water  the  cattle,  there 
was  Christopher's  figure  retiring  into  space. 

'  Hanc  rem  segrd  tulit  Phoebe,'  as  my  old  friend  Livy  would 
say.  *  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  if  he  strays  so  far  from  us,  he  will 
be  eaten  up  at  nightfall  by  jackals,  or  lions,  or  something.  One 
of  you  must  go  after  him.' 

'  Me  go,  missy,'  said  Ucatella,  zealously,  pleased  with  an 
excuse  for  stretching  her  magnificent  limbs. 

'  Ay,  but  mayhap  he  will  not  come  back  with  you  ;  will  he 
Tom  ? ' 

'  That  he  will,  like  a  lamb.'  Tom  wanted  to  look  after  the 
cattle. 
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*  Yukc,  my  girl  *  said  Pha>he,  '  listen.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend  of  ours  in  trouble  ;  and  now  ho  is  not  quite  right  Wi», 
So  be  vvry  kind  to  him,  but  be  sure  and  bring  him  back,  or 
keep  him  till  we  come.' 

*  Me  bring  him  back  alive,  certain  sure,'  said  Ucatella,  smil- 
ing from  ear  to  ear.  She  started  with  a  sudden  glide,  like  a 
boat  taking  the  water,  and  appeared  almost  to  saunter  away  so 
ea.sy  was  the  motion  ;  but  when  you  looked  at  the  ground  she 
was  covering,  the  stride,  or  glide,  or  whatever  it  wa.s,  was 
amazing — 

*  She  seemed  in  walking,  to  devour  the  way.' 

Christopher  walked  fast,  but  nothing  like  this ;  and,  as  he 
stopped  at  times  to  botanize  and  gaze  at  the  violet  hills,  and 
interrogate  the  Past,  she  came  up  with  him  about  five  miles 
from  the  halting-place. 

She  laid  her  hand  quietly  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  with  a 
broad  genial  smile,  and  a  musical  chuckle,  '  Ucatella  come  for 
you.     5lissy  want  to  speak  you." 

*  Oh  !  very  well :'  and  he  turned  back  with  her  directly ; 
but  she  took  him  by  the  hand  to  make  sure  :  and  they  marched 
back  peaceably,  in  silence,  and  hand  in  hand.  But  he  looked 
and  looked  at  her,  and  at  last  he  stopped  dead  short,  and  said, 
a  little  arrogantly,  *  Come  !  I  know  you.  You  are  not  locked 
up  ;'  and  he  inspected  her  point-blank.  She  stood  like  an  antique 
statue,  and  faced  the  examination.  *  You  are  the  noble  savage,' 
said  he,  having  concluded  his  inspection. 

*  Nay,'  said  she,  *  I  be  the  housemaid.' 

*  The  housemaid  ! ' 

'  Iss,  the  housemaid,  Ucatella.  So  come  on.'  And  she 
drew  him  along,  sore  perplexed. 

They  met  the  cavalcade  a  mile  from  the  halting-place,  and 
Phoebe  apologised  a  little  to  Christopher.  '  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
me,  sir,'  said  she,  '  but  I  am  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  hen 
with  her  chickens  ;  if  but  one  strays,  I'm  all  in  a  flutter  till  I 
get  him  back.' 

*  Madame,'  said  Christopher,  *  I  am  very  unhappy  at  the 
way  things  are  locked  up.  Please  tell  me  truly,  is  this  "  the 
housemaid  "or  "the  noble  savage  1 "  * 
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"  Well,  she  ia  both,  if  yon  go  to  that,  and  the  host  rroature 
ever  hreath(!(l." 

'Then  she  /."?  "  the  nol)le  sava;i;e."  ' 

*  Ay,  so  they  call  her,  hecause  she  is  hlack.' 

'Then,  thank  Heaven,'  said  Christopher,  'the  Past  ia  not 
all  locked  up.' 

That  afternoon  they  stopped  at  an  inn.  But  Tom  sle])t  in 
the  cart.  At  three  in  tlu>  nioriiin<,'  they  took  the  road  a^'ain, 
and  creaked  along  supernatuially  loud  under  a  purph*  firnia- 
raent  studded  with  huge  stars,  all  hright  as  moons,  that  lit  the 
way  quite  clear,  and  showed  black  things  innumerabh;  flitting 
to  and  fro  ;  these  made  Pluebo  shud<ler,  but  were  no  doubt 
harmless  ;  still  Tom  carried  his  double  rifle,  and  a  revolver  in 
his  belt. 

They  made  a  fine  march  in  the  cool,  until  some  slight  mists 
gathered,  and  then  they  halted  and  breakfasted  near  a  silvery 
kloof,  and  watered  the  cattle.  While  thus  employed,  suddenly 
a  golden  tinge  seemed  to  fall  like  a  lash  on  the  vapours  of 
night ;  they  scudded  away  directly,  as  jackals  before  the  lion  ; 
the  stars  paled,  and  with  one  incredible  bound,  the  mighty  sun 
leaped  into  the  horizon,  and  rose  into  the  sky.  In  a  moment 
all  the  lesser  lamps  of  heaven  were  out,  though  late  so  glorious, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  one  vast  vaulted  turquoise  jind  a 
great  flaming  topaz  mounting  with  eternal  ardour  to  its  centre. 

This  did  not  escape  Christopher.  '  What  is  this  1 '  said 
he.  '  No  twilight.  The  tropics  ! '  he  had  managed  to  dig 
that  word  out  of  the  past  in  a  moment. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  sun  was  so  hot  that  they  halted,  and  let 
the  oxen  loose  till  sundown.  Then  they  began  to  climb  the 
mountains. 

The  way  was  steep  and  rugged  :  indeed  so  rough  in  places 
that  the  cattle  had  to  jump  over  the  holes,  and  as  the  waggon 
could  not  jump  so  cleverly,  it  jolted  appallingly,  and  many  a 
scream  issued  forth. 

Near  the  summit,  when  the  poor  beasts  were  dead  beat, 
they  got  into  clouds  and  storms,  and  the  wind  rushed  howling 
at  them  through  the  narrow  pass  with  such  fury,  it  flattened 
the  horses  ears,  and  bade  fair  to  sweep  the  whole  cavalcade  to 
the  plains  below. 

Christopher  and  Tom  walked  close  behind,  under  the  lee  of 
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the  wa^'gon.    Christopher  said  in  Tom's  car,    •  1  )'yo  hear  tliat  I 
Tiiiif  to  I'ccf  tDpsails,  captain.' 

'  It  is  tiiiM!  to  do  soi/irlhiii'/,'  said  Tom.  Flo  took  advanta^t' 
of  a  jiittinj:;  rock,  drew  the  \va.i<,:;on  iialf  Ixdiind  it  and  across 
the  road,  proi)j)cd  tiic  wlicds  witli  stones,  and  tlicyall  hmldled 
to  K'eward,  man  and  Ix-ast  indiscrinunatcly. 

'All!'  .said  Christoplicr,  approvingly;  *  wo  are  lying  to : 
a  voi-y — proper  -con rs(!.' 

They  hnddhid  and  shivered  three  hours,  and  then  the  sun 
leaped  into  tin;  sky,  and  lo  !  a  transformation  .scene.  The  cold 
clouds  were  first  rosy  fleeces,  then  golden  ones,  then  gold  dii.st, 
tht-n  gone  :  tli(!  raiii  was  big  diamonds,  then  crystal  spaiks, 
then  gont!  :  the  rocks  and  the  bushes  sparkled  with  gem-lik« 
drops,  and  shone  and  smiled. 

The  shivering  party  bustled  and  toastiul  the  potent  luminary 
in  hot  coflbc!  :  for  Phojbe's  waggon  had  a  stove  and  chinuicy  ; 
and  then  they  yoked  tludr  miscellaneous  cattle  again,  and 
breasted  the  hill.  With  many  a  jum}),  and  bump,  and  jolt,  and 
scream  from  inside,  they  reached  the  summit,  and  looked  down 
on  a  vast  slope,  Howering  but  arid,  a  region  of  gaudy  sterility. 

The  descent  was  more  tremendous  than  the  ascent,  and 
Pha3be  got  out,  and  told  Christopher  she  would  liever  cross  the 
ocean  twice  than  this  dr(;adUd  mountain  once. 

The  Hottentot  with  the  reins  was  now  bent  like  a  bow  all 
the  time,  keeping  the  cattle  from  flowing  diverse  over  preci- 
pices, and  the  kapi  with  his  kaml)ok,  was  here  and  there,  and 
every  when;,  his  whip  flicking  like  a  lancet,  and  cracking  like  a 
horse-pistol,  and  the  pair  vied,  like  Apollo  and  Pan,  not  which 
could  sing  sweetest,  but  swear  loudest.  Having  the  lofty  hill 
for  some  hours  between  them  and  the  sun,  they  bumped,  and 
jolted,  and  stuck  in  mud  holes,  and  flogged  and  swore  thecavtle 
out  of  them  again,  till  at  last  they  got  to  the  bottom,  wliere 
ran  a  turbid  kloof  or  stream.  It  was  fordable,  but  the  recent 
rains  had  licked  away  the  slope  ;  so  the  existing  bank  was  two 
feet  above  the  stream.  Little  recked  the  demon  drivers  or  the 
parched  cattle  ;  in  they  jjlunged  promiscuously,  with  a  flop 
like  timnder,  followed  by  an  awfu'  splashing.  The  waggon 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  the  horses  tied  themselves  in  a  knot,  and 
rolled  about  in  the  stream,  and  the  oxen  drank  imperturbable. 

"  Oh,  the  salt !  the  salt  ! "  screamed  Phoebe,  and  the  rocks 
re-echoed  her  lamentations. 
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Tho  waggon  was  inextricable,  th«?  cattle  done  up,  the  savaj^es 
lazy  :  so  they  staid  lor  several  hours.  Christopher  hf)tani/od  ; 
but  not  alone,  Phoihe  dn'W  Teati-lla  apart,  and  explained  to 
her  that  when  u  man  is  a  little  wrong  in  the  head,  it  makes  a 
child  of  Iiim.  *  So,*  said  she,  'you  nnist  think  he  id  your 
child,  and  never  let  him  out  of  your  sight.' 

'All  right,' said  the  sahleJuno,  who.s])oke  English  ridiculously 
well,  and  rapped  out  idioms  ;  esp«!cially  '  ('ome  on,'  and  '  All 
right.' 

Al)out  dusk,  what  tin;  flrivers  had  foreseen,  though  they  had 
not  the  sense  to  explain  it,  took  j)lace  ;  tlu;  kloof  dwindled  to  u 
mere  gutter,  and  the  waggon  stuck  high  and  dry.  Phad>o 
wave.l  hei' handkerchief  to  I'catella.  I'catella,  who  had  dogged 
Chi i^itopher  about  four  houis  without  a  word,  now  took  his 
hand,  and  said,  '  My  child,  missy  wants  us  ;  come  on  ; '  and 
so  led  him  unicsistingly. 

The  drivei's,  flogging  liki!  devils,  cursing  like  troopers,  and 
yelling  like  hyenas  gont;  mad.  tried  to  get  the  waggon  off  ;  but 
it  was  fast  as  a  rock.  Then  Tom  and  the  Ifottiuitut  put  their 
shoulders  to  one  wheel,  and  tried  to  ])ri/e  it  up,  while  the 
Kaffir  encouraged  the  cattlt;  with  his  tlu>ng.  Observing  this, 
Christopher  went  in,  with  his  sable  custodian  at  his  heels,  and 
heaved  at  the  other  embedded  wheel.  The  waggon  was  lifted 
directly,  so  that  the  cattle  tugged  it  out,  and  they  got  clear. 
On  examination,  the  salt  had  just  escaped. 

Says  Ucatella  to  Pha3be,  a  little  ostentatiously,  '  My  child 
is  strong  and  useful  ;  make  little  missy  a  good  slave.' 

'  A  slave  !  Heaven  forbid  ! '  said  Phoibe.  He'll  be  a 
father  to  us  all,  once  he  gets  his  head  back  :  and  I  do  think  it 
is  coming — but  very  slow.' 

The  next  three  days  offered  the  ordinary  incidents  of  African 
travel,  but  nothing  that  operated  much  on  Christopher's  mind, 
which  is  the  true  point  of  this  narrative  ;  and  as  there  are 
many  admirable  books  of  African  travel,  it  is  the  more  proper 
I  should  confine  myself  to  what  may  be  called  the  relevant  in- 
cidents of  the  journey. 

On  the  sixth  day  from  Cape  Town,  they  came  up  with  a 
large  waggon  stuck  in  a  mud-hole.  There  was  quite  a  party  of 
Boers,  Hottentots,  Kafirs,  round  it,  armed  with  whips,  sham- 
boks,  and  oaths,  lashing  and  cursing  without  intermission,  or 
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any  good  effect ;  anrl  there  were  the  wretched  beasts  straining 
in  vain  at  tlieir  clicking  yokes,  moaning  witli  anguish,  trem- 
bling with  terror,  their  y)oor  mild  eyes  dilated  with  agony  and 
fear,  and  often,  when  the  Idows  of  the  cruel  shamboks  cut  open 
their  bleeding  flesh,  they  bellowed  to  Heaven  their  miserable 
and  vain  protest  against  this  devil's  work. 

Then  the  Past  opened  its  stores,  and  lent  Christopher  a 
word. 

*  Barbarians  ! '  he  roared,  and  seized  a  gigantic  Kafir  by 
the  throat,  just  as  his  shambok  descended  for  the  hundredth 
time.  There  was  a  mighty  struggle,  as  of  two  Titans  ;  dust 
flew  round  the  combatants  in  a  cloud  ;  a  whirling  of  l>ig  bodies, 
and  down  they  l)oth  went  with  an  awful  thud,  the  Saxon  up- 
permost, by  Nature's  law. 

The  Kafir's  companionp^  amazed  at  first,  began  to  roll  their 
eyes  and  draw  a  knife  or  two  ;  luit  T(jm  ran  forward,  and  said, 
*  Don't  hurt  him  :  he  is  wrong  liere.'' 

This  representation  p^acified  them  more  readily  than  one 
might  have  expected.  Tom  added,  hastily,  *  We'll  get  you  out 
of  the  hole  our  way,  and  cry  quits.' 

The  proposal  was  favoural)ly  r  eived,  and  the  next  miinite 
Christopher  and  Ucatella  at  one  wheel,  and  Tom  and  the  Hot- 
tentot at  the  other,  with  no  other  help  than  two  pointed  iron 
bars  bought  for  their  shepherds,  had  effected  what  sixteen  oxen 
could  not.  To  do  this  Tom  Dale  had  bared  his  arm  to  the 
shoulder;  it  was  a  stalwart  arm,  like  his  sister's,  and  he  now 
held  it  out  all  swollen  and  corded,  and  slapped  it  with  his 
other  hand.  '  Look'ee  there,  you  chaps,'  said  he  :  "  the  worst 
use  a  man  can  put  that  there  to  is  to  go  cutting  out  a  poor 
beast's  heart  for  not  doing  more  than  he  can.  You  are  good 
fellows,  you  Kafirs  ;  but  I  think  you  have  sworn  never  to  put 
your  shoulder  to  a  wheel.  But,  bless  your  poor  silly  hearts,  a 
little  strength  put  on  at  the  right  place  is  better  than  a  deal  at 
the  wrong.' 

*  You  hear  that,  you  Kafir  chaps  1 '  inpuired  Ucatella,  a 
little  arrogantly — for  a  Kafir. 

The  Kafirs,  who  stood  quite  silent  to  imbibe  these  remarks, 
bowed  their  heads  with  all  the  dignity  and  politeness  of  Komau 
senators,  Spanish  grandees,  etc. ;  and  one  of  the  said  parties  re- 
plied, gravely,  '  The  words  of  the  white  man  are  always  wise.' 
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*  And  his  arm  blanked*  strong/  said  Christopher's  late  oppo- 
nent, from  whose  mind,  however,  all  resentment  had  vanished. 

Thus  spake  the  Kafirs,  yet  to  this  day  never  hath  a  man  of 
all  their  tribe  put  his  shoulder  to  a  wheel,  so  strong  is  custom 
in  South  Africa  ;  probably  in  all  Africa  ;  since  I  remember  St. 
Augustin  found  it  stronger  than  he  liked,  at  Carthage. 

Ucatella  went  to  Phoebe,  and  said,  '  Missy,  my  chd  I  is  good 
and  brave.' 

'  Bother  you  and  your  child,'  said  poor  Phcebe.  '  To  think 
of  his  flying  at  a  giant  like  that,  and  you  letting  of  him.  I'm 
all  of  a  tremble,  from  head  to  foot ;'  and  Phoebe  relieved  her- 
self with  a  cry. 

*  Oh,  missy  ! '  said  Ucatella. 

*  There,  never  mind  me.  Do  go  and  look  after  your  child, 
and  keep  him  out  of  more  mischief.  I  wish  we  were  safe  at 
Dale's  Kloof,  I  do." 

Ucatella  complied,  and  went  botanizing  with  Dr.  Staines : 
but  that  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  scientific  researches 
into  camomile  flowers  and  blasted  heath,  which  were  all  that 
lovely  region  aff'orded,  suddenly  succumbed  and  stretched  out 
his  limbs,  and  said,  sleepily,  '  Good  night — U — cat — '  and  was 
off  into  the  land  of  Nod. 

The  waggon,  which,  by  the  way,  had  passed  the  larger  but 
slower  vehicle,  found  him  fast  asleep,  and  Ucatella  standing  by 
him,  as  ordered,  motionless  and  grand. 

'  Oh,  dear  !  what  now  " '  said  Phabe  :  but,  being  a  sensi- 
ble woman,  though  in  the  hen  and  chickens  line,  she  said, 
'  'Tis  the  fighting  and  the  excitement.  'Twill  do  him  more 
good  than  harm,  I  think;'  and  she  had  him  bestowed  in  the 
waggon,  and  never  disturbed  him  night  nor  day.  He  slept 
thirty-six  hours  at  a  stretch,  and,  when  he  awoke,  she  noticed 
a  slight  change  in  his  eye.  He  looked  at  her  with  an  interest 
he  had  not  shown  before,  and  said,  '  Madam,  I  know  you.' 

*  Thank  God  for  that,'  said  Phoebe. 

*  You  kept  a  little  shop,  in  the  other  world.' 
Phoebe  opened  her  eyes  with  some  alarm. 

'  You  understand — the  world  that  is  locked  up — for  the 
present.' 

*  I  take  this  very  useful  exijreshion  fruin  a  delightful  volume  by  Mr. 
Boyle. 
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*  Well,  cir,  so  I  did  :  and  sold  you  milk  and  butter.  Don't 
you  mind  1 ' 

'  No — the  milk  and  butter — they  are  locked  up.' 

The  country  became  wilder,  the  signs  of  life  miserably 
sparse ;  about  every  twenty  miles  the  farmhouse  or  hut  of  a 
deg<!neiate  Boer,  whose  children  and  slaves  pigged  together. 
and  all  ran  jostling,  and  the  mistress  screamed  in  her  .sliiill 
Dutch,  and  the  Hottentots  all  chirped  together,  and  confusion 
reigned  for  want  of  method  :  often  they  went  miles,  and  saw 
notiiing  but  a  hut  or  two,  with  a  nude  Hottentot  eating  flesh, 
burnt  a  little,  but  not  cooked,  at  the  door  ;  and  the  kloofs  he- 
came  deeper  and  more  turbid,  and  Phcebe  was  in  agony  about 
her  salt,  and  Christopher  advised  her  to  break  it  in  big  lumps, 
and  hang  it  all  about  the  waggon  in  sacks  ;  and  she  did,  and 
Ucatella  said,  profoundly,  *  My  child  is  wise,'  and  they  began 
to  draw  near  home,  and  Phoebe  to  fidget  ;  and  she  said  to 
Christopher,  *  Oh,  dear !  I  hope  they  are  all  alive  and  well : 
once  you  leave  home,  you  don't  know  what  may  have  hap- 
pened by  then  you  come  back.  One  comfort,  I've  got  Sophy ; 
she  is  very  dependable,  and  no  beauty,  thank  my  stars.' 

That  night,  the  last  they  had  to  travel,  was  cloudy,  for  a 
wonder,  and  they  groped  with  lanterns. 

Ucatella  and  her  child  brought  up  the  rear.  Presently  there 
was  a  light  pattering  beliind  them.  The  swift-eared  Ucatella 
clutched  Christopher's  arm,  and,  turning  round,  pointed  back, 
with  eye-balls  white  and  rolling.  There  were  full  a  dozen 
animals  following  them,  whose  bodies  seemed  colourless  as 
shadows,  but  their  eyes  little  balls  of  flaming  lime-light. 

'  Gun  ! '  said  Christie,  and  gave  the  Kafir's  arm  a  pinch. 
She  flew  to  the  caravan  :  he  walked  backwards,  facing  the  foe. 
The  waggon  was  halted,  and  Tom  ran  back  with  two  loaded 
rifles.  In  his  haste  he  gave  one  to  Christopher,  and  repented 
at  leisure  :  but  Christopher  took  it,  and  handled  it  like  an  ex- 
perienced person,  and  said,  with  delight,  *  Volunteer.'  But 
with  this  the  cautious  animals  had  vanished  like  bubbles.  But 
Tom  told  Christopher  they  would  be  sure  to  come  back  ;  he 
ordered  Ucatcdla  into  the  waggon,  and  told  her  to  warn  Phwbe 
not  to  be  frightened  if  guns  should  be  fired.  This  soothing  mes- 
sage brought  Phojbe's  white  face  out  between  the  curtains,  and 
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she  implored  them  to  get  into  the  waggon,  and  not  tempt  Pro 
vidence. 

'  Not  till  I  have  got  thee  a  kaross  of  jackal's  fur.' 

'  I'll  never  wear  it  I '  said  Phcjebe,  violently,  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose. 

'  Time  will  show,'  said  Tom,  drily.  '  These  varmint  are 
(*n  and  oft'  like  shadows,  and  as  cunning  as  old  Nick.  We  two 
will  walk  on  quite  unconcerne<i  like,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the 
varmint  are  at  our  heels  you  give  us  the  office  ;  and  we'll  pep- 
per their  fur,  won't  we,  doctor  ? ' 

'  We — will — pepper — their  fur,'  said  Christopher,  repeating 
what  to  him  was  a  lesson  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  English 
tongue. 

So  they  walked  on  expectant ;  and  by-and-by  the  four  footed 
.shadows  with  large  lime-light  eyes  came  stealing  on  ;  and 
Phoebe  shrieked,  and  they  vanished  before  the  men  could  draw 
a  bead  on  them. 

'  Thou's  no  use  at  this  work,  Pheeb,'  said  Tom.  '  Shut 
thy  eyes,  and  let  us  have  Yuke.' 

'  Iss,  Master  :  here  I  be.' 

'  You  can  bleat  like  a  lamb  ;  for  I've  heard  ye.' 

'  Iss,  master.  I  bleats  beautiful  ; '  and  she  showed  snowy 
teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 

'  Well,  then,  when  the  varmint  are  at  our  heels,  draw  in 
thy  Avoolly  head,  and  bleat  like  a  young  lamb.  They  won't 
turn  from  that,  1  know,  the  vagabonds.' 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  they  sauntered  on  ;  but  the 
jackals  were  very  wary.  They  came  like  shadows,  so  departed 
—a  great  many  times  :  but,  at  last,  being  reinforced,  they 
lessened  the  distance,  and  got  so  close,  that  Ucatella  withdrew 
her  head,  and  bleated  faintly  inside  the  waggon.  The  men 
turned,  levelling  their  rifles,  and  found  the  troop  within  twenty 
yards  of  them.  They  wheeled  directly,  but  the  four  barrels 
poured  their  flame,  four  loud  reports  startled  the  night,  and 
one  jackal  lay  dead  as  a  stone,  another  limped  behind  the  fly 
ing  crowd,  and  one  lay  kicking.  He  was  soon  desi)atched,  and 
both  carcases  flung  over  the  patient  oxen  ;  and  good-bye  jackals 
for  the  rest  of  that  journey. 

Ucatella,  with  all  a  Kafir's  love  of  fire-arms,  clapped  her 
hands  with  dehght.  '  My  child  shoots  loud  and  strong,'  said 
she. 
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'  Ay,  ay,'  replied  Phcebe ;  *  they  are  all  alike  ;  wherever 
there's  men,  look  for  quarrelling  and  firing  off.  We  had  only 
to  sit  quiet  in  the  waggon.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Tom,  '  the  cattle  especially — for  it  is  them  tlnj 
varmint  were  after — and  let  'era  eat  my  Hottentots.' 

At  this  picture  of  the  cattle  insidt;  the  waggon,  and  the 
jackals  supping  on  cold  Hottentot  alongside,  Fhoihe,  who  had 
no  more  humour  than  a  cat,  but  a  heart  of  gold,  shut  up,  and 
turned  red  with  confusion  at  her  false  estimate  of  the  recent 
transaction  in  fur. 

When  the  sun  rose  they  found  themselves  in  a  tract  some- 
what less  arid  and  inhuman  ;  and,  at  last,  at  the  rise  of  a  gentle 
slope,  they  saw,  half  a  mile  before  them,  a  large  farmhouse 
partly  clad  with  creepers,  and  a  little  plot  of  turf,  the  fruit  of 
eternal  watering  ;  item,  a  flower-bed  ;  item,  snow-white  palings; 
item,  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  scarcely  known  to  those 
dirty  descendants  of  clean  ancestors,  the  Boers.  At  some  dis- 
tance a  very  large  dam  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  a  troop  of 
snow-white  sheep  were  watering  at  it. 

'  England  ! '  cried  Christopher. 

*  Ay,  sir,'  said  Phoebe  ;  *  as  nigh  as  man  can  make  it.' 
But  soon  she  began  to  fret :  '  Oh,  dear  !  where  are  they  all  1 
Tf  it  was  me,  I'd  be  at  the  door  looking  out.  Ah,  there  goes 
Yuke  to  rouse  them  up.' 

'  Come,  Pheeb,  don't  you  fidget,'  said  Tom,  kindly. 
*  Why,  the  lazy  lot  are  scarce  out  of  their  beds  by  this 
time.' 

*  More  shame  for  'em.  If  tliey  were  away  from  me,  and 
coming  home,  I  should  be  at  the  door,  day  and  night,  I  know. 
Ah  !' 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  delight ;  for  just  then  out  came 
Ucatella,  with  little  Tommy  on  her  shoulder,  and  danced  along 
to  meet  her.  As  she  came  close,  she  raised  the  chubby  child 
high  in  the  air,  and  he  crowed  ;  and  then  she  lowered  him  to 
his  mother,  who  rushed  at  him,  seized,  and  devoured  him  with 
a  hundred  inarticulate  cries  of  joy  and  love  unspeakable. 

'  Nature  ! '  said  Christopher,  dogmatically,  recognizing  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  booking  it  as  one  more  conquest  gained 
over  the  Past.  But  there  was  too  much  excitement  over  the 
clierub  to  attend  to  him.     So  he  watched  the  women  gravely, 
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and  began  to  moralize  with  all  his  might.  '  This,'  said  he, 
'  is  what  we  used  to  call  maternal  love  ;  and  all  animals 
had  it,  and  that  is  why  the  noble  savage  went  for  him.  It  was 
very  good  of  you,  Miss  Savage/  said  the  poor  soul,  senten- 
tiously. 

'  Good  of  her !'  cried  Phoebe,  '  She  is  all  goodness.  Savage  ! 
find  me  a  Dutchwoman  like  her.  I'll  give  her  a  good  cuddle 
fur  it :'  and  she  took  the  Kafir  round  the  neck,  and  gave  her  a 
hearty  kiss,  and  made  the  little  boy  kiss  her  too. 

At  this  moment  out  came  a  colly-dog,  hunting  Ucatella  by 
scent  alone,  which  process  landed  him  headlong  in  the  group  ; 
he  gave  loud  barks  of  recognition,  fawned  on  Phcebe  and  Tom, 
smelt  poor  Christopher,  gave  a  growl  of  suspicion,  and  lurked 
about  squinting,  dissatisfied,  and  lowering  his  tail. 

*  Thou  art  wrong,  lad,  for  once,'  said  Tom  ;  *  for  he's  an  old 
friend,  and  a  good  one.' 

'  After  the  dog,  perhaps  some  Christian  will  come  to  welcome 
us,'  said  poor  Phoebe. 

Obedient  to  the  wish,  out  walked  Sophy,  the  English  nurse, 
a  scraggy  woman,  with  a  very  cocked  nose  and  thin  pinched 
lips,  and  an  air  of  respectability  and  pertness  mingled.  She 
dropped  a  short  curtsey,  shot  the  glance  of  a  basilisk  at  Ucatella, 
and  sairj,  stiffly,  *  You  are  welcome  home,  ma'am.'  Then  she 
took  the  little  boy  as  one  having  authority.  Not  tliat  Phoebe 
would  have  surrendered  him,but  just  then  Mr.  Falcon  strolled  out, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  Phcebe,with  her  heart  in  her  mouth, 
flew  to  meet  him.  There  was  a  rapturous  conjugal  embrace, 
followed  by  mutual  inquiries ;  and  the  waggon  drew  up  at  the 
door.  Then,  for  the  first  time.  Falcon  observed  Staines,  saw 
at  once  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  touched  his  hat  to  him,  to 
which  Christopher  responded  in  kind,  and  remembered  he  had 
done  so  in  the  locked-up  Past. 

Phoebe  instantly  drew  her  husband  apart  by  the  sleeve.  '  Who 
do  you  think  that  is  ]  You'll  never  guess.  'Tis  the  great 
doctor  that  saved  Tom's  life  in  England  with  cutting  of  his 
throat.  But  oh,  my  dear,  he  is  not  the  man  he  was.  He  is 
afflicted.  Out  of  his  mind  partly.  Well,  we  must  cure  him, 
and  square  the  account  for  'Tom.  I'm  a  proud  woman  at  find- 
ing him,  and  bringing  him  here  to  make  him  all  right  again, 
I  can  tell  you.  Uh,  I  am  happy,  I  am  happy.  Little  did  I 
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think  to  be  so  happy  as  I  am.  And,  my  dear,  I  have  brought 
you  a  wliole  sackful  of  newspapers,  old  and  new.' 

'  That  is  a  good  girl.  But  tell  me  a  little  more  about  him. 
What  is  his  name  1' 

*  Christie.' 

'  Dr.  Christie  V 

'  No  doubt.  He  wasn't  an  apothecary,  or  a  chemist,  you 
may  be  sure,  but  a  high  doctor,  and  the  cleverest  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  :  and  isn't  it  sad,  love,  to  see  him  brought  down 
so  ]  My  heart  yearns  for  the  poor  man  :  and  then  his  wife— 
the  sweetest  loveliest  creature  you  ever — oh  !' 

Phcebe  stopped  very  short,  for  she  remembered  something  all  of 
a  sudden  ;  nor  did  she  ever  again  give  Falcon  a  chance  of  know- 
ing that  the  woman,  whose  presence  had  so  disturbed  him,  was 
this  very  Dr.  Christie's  wife.  '  Curious  !'  thought  she  to  herseh', 
*  the  world  to  be  so  large,  and  yet  so  small :'  then  aloud,  '  They 
are  unpacking  the  waggon  ;  come,  dear.  I  don't  think  I  have 
forgotten  anything  of  yours.  There's  cigars,  and  tobacco,  and 
powder,  and  shot,  and  bullets,  and  everything  to  make  you 
comfortable,  as  my  duty  'tis  ;  and — oh,  but  I'm  a  happy  wo- 
man.' 

Hottentots,  big  and  little,  clustered  about  the  waggon.  Trea- 
sure afce.-  treasure  was  delivered  with  cries  of  delight ;  the  dog 
found  out  It  was  a  joyful  time,  and  barked  about  the  wheeled 
treasury  ;  and  the  place  did  not  quiet  down  till  sunset. 

A  plain  but  tidy  little  room  was  given  to  Christopher,  and  he 
slept  there  like  a  top.  Next  morning  his  nurse  called  him  up 
to  help  her  water  the  grass.  She  led  the  way  with  a  tub  on 
her  head  and  two  buckets  in  it.  She  took  him  to  the  dam ; 
when  she  got  there  she  took  out  the  buckets,left  one  on  the  bank 
and  gave  the  other  to  Christie.  She  then  went  down  the  steps 
till  the  water  was  up  to  her  neck,  and  bade  Christie  fill  the 
tub.  He  poured  eighfbucketsful  in.  Then  she  came  slowly 
out,  straight  as  an  arrow,  balancing  this  tub  full  on  her  head. 
Then  she  held  out  her  hands  for  the  two  buckets.  Christie 
filled  them,wondering,  and  gave  them  to  her.  She  took  them  like 
toy  buckets,  and  glided  slowly  home  with  this  enormous  weight 
and  never  spilled  a  drop.  Indeed,  the  walk  was  more  smooth 
and  noble  than  ever,  if  possible. 

When  she  reached  the  house  she  hailed  a  Hottentot,  and  it 
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cost  the  man  and  Christopher  a  great  effort  of  strength  to  lower 
her  tub  between  tliem. 

'  What  a  VEKTEBKAL  COLUMN  you  must  have  !'  said  Christo- 
pher. 

'  You  must  not  speak  bad  words,  my  child,'  said  she.  '  Now 
you  water  the  grass  and  the  Howers.'  >She  gave  him  a  water- 
ing-pot, and  watching  him  maternally  ;  but  did  not  put  a  hand 
to  it.  She  evidently  considered  this  part  of  the  business  as 
child's  play,  and  not  a  fit  exercise  of  her  powers. 

It  was  only  by  drowning  that  little  oasis  twice  a  day  the 
grass  was  ke{>t  green  and  the  tluwers  alive. 

She  found  him  other  jobs  in  course  of  the  day,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  always  helping  somebody  or  other,  and  became  quite 
ruddy,  bronzed,  and  plump  of  cheek,  and  wore  a  strange  look 
of  happiness,  except  at  times  when  he  got  apart  and  tried  to 
recall  the  distant  Past.  Then  he  would  knit  his  brow,  and 
looked  perplexed  and  sad. 

They  were  getting  quite  used  to  him,  and  he  to  them,  when 
one  day  he  did  not  come  in  to  dinner.  Phoebe  sent  out  for 
him  ;  but  they  could  not  fi.nd  him. 

The  sun  set.  Phoebe  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  even  Tom 
was  anxious. 

They  all  turned  out,  with  guns  and  dogs,  and  hunted  for  him 
beneath  the  stars. 

Just  before  daybreak  Tom  Dale  saw  a  fire  sparkle  by  the 
side  of  a  distant  thicket.  He  went  to  it,  and  there  was  Ucatel- 
la  seated,  calm  and  grand  as  antique  statue,  and  Christopher 
lying  hy  her  side,  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  him.  As  Dale 
came  hurriedly  up,  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  said,  '  My 
child  sleeps.  Do  not  wake  him.  When  he  sleeps,  he  hunts 
the  Past  as  Colly  hunts  the  springbok.' 

*  Here's  a  go,'  said  Tom.  Then,  hearing  a  chuckle,  he  look- 
ed up,  and  was  aware  of  a  comical  appendage  to  the  scene. 
There  hung,  head  downwards,  from  a  branch,  a  Kafir  boy,  who 
was,  in  fact,  the  brother  of  the  stately  Ucatella,  only  went 
farther  into  antiquity  for  his  models  of  deportment  ;  for,  as  she 
imitated  the  antique  marbles,  he  reproduced  the  ha  oits  of  that 
epoch  when  man  roosted,  and  was  arboreal.  V/heel  somer- 
saults, and,  above  all,  swinging  head  downwards  {rom  a  branch, 
were  the  sweetness  ol  his  existence. 
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*  Oh  !  ymi  are  there,  are  you  1 '  said  Tom. 

'Iss,'  said  Ucatella.     '  Tim  good  boy.     Tim  found  my  child.' 

*  Well,'  said  Tom,  '  he  has  chosen  a  nice  place.  This  is  the 
clump  the  last  lion  came  out  of,  at  least,  they  say  so.  For  my 
part,  I  never  saw  an  African  lion  :  Falcon  says  they've  all  took 
ship  and  gone  to  England.  However,  I  shall  stay  here  with 
my  rifle  till  daybreak.  'Tis  tempting  Providence  to  lie  down 
on  the  skirt  of  a  wood  for  Lord  knows  what  to  jump  out  on  ye 
unawares.' 

Tim  was  sent  home  for  Hottentots,  and  Christopher  was  car- 
cied  home,  still  sl'^eping,  and  laid  on  his  own  bed. 

He  slept  twenty  four  hours  more,  and  when  he  was  fairly 
awake  a  sort  of  mist  seemed  to  clear  away  in  places,  and  he  re- 
membered things  at  random.  He  remembered  being  at  sea  on 
the  raft  with  the  dead  Ijcdy  ;  that  picture  was  quite  vivid  to 
■  him.  He  remembered,  toL .  being  in  the  hospital,  and  meeting 
Phcfibe,  and  every  succe-idirij/  Incident ;  but  as  respected  the 
more  distant  past,  he  could  id  recall  it  by  any  effort  of  his 
will.  His  mind  could  only  go  ii^to  that  remoter  past  bj''  mate- 
rial stepping-stones,  and  what  s.epping-stones  he  had  about 
him  here  led  him  back  to  general  knowledge,  but  not  to  his 
private  history. 

In  this  condition  he  puzzled  them  al)  strangely  at  the  farm  ; 
his  mind  was  alternately  so  clear  and  so  obscure.  He  would 
chat  with  Phoebe,  and  sometimes  give  her  a  good  practical 
hint;  but  the  next  moment,  helpless,  for  want  of  memory,  that 
great  faculty  without  which  judgment  cannot  act,  having  no 
material. 

After  some  days  of  this,  he  had  another  great  sleep.  It 
brought  him  back  the  distant  past  in  chapters.  His  wedding- 
day.  His  wife's  face  and  dress  upon  that  day.  His  parting 
with  her :  his  whole  voyage  out  :  but,  strange  to  say,  it  swept 
away  one  half  of  that  which  he  had  recovered  at  his  last  sleep, 
aiid  he  no  longer  remembered  clearly  how  he  came  to  be  at 
Dale's  Kloof. 

Thus  his  mind  might  be  compared  to  one  climbing  a  slip- 
pery place,  who  gains  a  foot  or  two,  then  slips  back ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  gains  more  than  he  loses. 

He  took  a  great  liking  to  Falcon.  That  gentlemen  had  the 
art  of  pleasing,  and  the  tact  never  to  offend. 
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Falcon  affected  to  treat  the  poor  soul's  want  of  memory  as  a 
common  infiimity  ;  pretendetl  he  av.is  himself  very  often 
troubled  in  the  same  way,  and  advised  him  to  read  the  news- 
paj)ers.  '  My  good  wife,'  said  he,  '  has  brought  me  a  whole  file 
of  the  Cape  Gazftte.  I'd  read  tliem  it'  I  was  you.  The  deuce  is 
in  it,  if  you  don't  rake  up  something  or  other. 

Cliristopher  took  his  hand  and  thanked  him  warmly  for 
this  :  he  got  the  papers  to  his  own  little  room,  and  had  always 
one  or  two  in  his  pocket  for  reading.  At  first  he  found  a  good 
many  hard  words  that  puzzled  him  ;  and  he  borrowed  a  pencil 
of  Piitt4je,  and  noted  them  down.  Strange  to  say,  the  words 
that  puzzled  him  were  generally  common  words,  that  his  unac- 
countable memory  had  forgotten  :  a  hard  word,  he  was  pretty 
sure  to  remember  that. 

One  day  he  had  to  ask  Falcon  the  meaning  of  '  spendthrift.' 
Falcon  told  him  briefly.  He  could  have  illustrated  the  word 
by  a  striking  example  ;  but  he  did  not.  He  added,  in  his 
polite  way.  '  No  fellow  can  understand  all  the  words  in  a 
newspaper.  Now  here's  a  word  in  mine,  '  Anemometer  ;  who 
the  deuce  can  understand  such  a  word  1 ' 

*  Oh,  that  is  a  common  word  enough,'  said  poor  Christo- 
pher. '  It  means  a  machine  for  measuring  the  force  of  the 
wind.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  Falcon  ;  but  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

One  sultry  day  Christopher  had  a  violent  headache,  and 
complained  to  Ucatella.  She  told  Phoebe,  and  they  bound 
his  brows  with  a  wet  handkerchief,  and  advised  him  to  keep  in 
doors.  He  sat  down  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  held 
his  head  with  his  hands,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  explode 
into  two  great  fragments. 

All  in  a  moment  the  sky  was  overcast  with  angry  clouds, 
whirling  this  way  and  that.  Huge  drops  of  hail  pattered 
down,  and  the  next  minute  came  a  tremendous  flash  of  light- 
ning, accompanied,  rather  than  followed,  by  a  crash  of  thunder 
close  over  their  heads. 

This  was  the  opening.  Down  came  a  deluge  out  of  clouds 
that  looked  mountains  of  pitch,  and  made  the  day  niyht  but 
for  the  fast  and  furious  strokes  of  lightning  that  fired  the  air. 
The  scream  of  wind  and  awful  peals  of  thunder  completed  the 
horrors  of  the  scene. 
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In  tlu*  mifl.st  of  this,  by  what  agency  T  know  no  more  tlian 
science  or  a  sheep  doc^,  something  went  ofV  inside  Christo- 
pher's head,  lik«'  a  ]»istol  sliot.  He  ^'ave  a  sort  of  scream,  and 
dashed  out  iiito  the  weathei". 

Plicebe  heard  his  scream  and  flyinfj;  footstep,  and  uttere<l  an 
ejaculation  of  fear.  The  whole  household  was  alarmed,  and, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  followed  him  ;  but  you 
couM  notsee  ten  yards. 

A  chill  sense  of  impending  misfortune  settled  on  the  house. 
Phffibe  threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  rocked  in  her 
chair. 

Tom  himself  looked  very  grave. 

Ucatella  would  have  tried  to  follow  him  ;  but  Tom  forbade 
her.  '  'Tis  no  use,'  said  he.  '  When  it  clears,  we  that  be  men 
will  go  for  him.' 

'  Pray  heaven  you  may  find  him  alive.' 

'  I  don't  think  but  what  we  shall.  There's  nowhere  he  can 
fall  down  to  hurt  himself ;  nor  yet  to  drown  himself,  but  our 
dam  ;  and  he  has  not  gone  that  way.     But " 

'  But  what  1 ' 

'  If  we  do  find  him,  we  must  take  him  back  to  Cape  Town, 
before  he  does  himself  or  some  one  a  mischief.  Why,  Phcebe, 
don't  you  see  the  man  has  gone  raving  mad.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

^IIE  electrified  man  rushed  out  into  the  storm,  hut  he 
^ti?  scarcely  felt  it  in  his  hody.  The  effect  on  his  mind 
^S  overpowered  hailstones.  The  lightninjr  seemed  to  liiiht 
\^':i^  up  tiie  Past,  the  mi<i;hty  explosions  of  tluinder  seemed 
'^'^  cannon  strokes  knockinfj  down  a  wall,  and  letting  in  his 
whole  life. 

Six  hours  the  storm  raged,  and,  before  it  ended,  he  had  re- 
covered nearly  his  whole  Past,  except  his  voyage  with  Captain 
Dodd — that,  indeed,  he  never  recovered — and  the  things  that 
happened  to  him  in  the  hospital  before  he  met  Phoibe  Falcon 
and  her  brother :  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  lost 
memory,  his  body  began  to  shiver  at  the  hail  and  rain.  He  tried 
to  find  his  way  home,  but  missed  it ;  not  so  much,  however, 
but  that  he  recovered  it  as  soon  as  it  began  to  clear,  and,  just 
as  they  were  coming  out  to  look  for  him,  he  appeared  before 
them,  dripping,  shivering,  very  pale  and  worn,  with  the  hand- 
kerchief still  about  his  head. 

At  sight  of  him,  Tom  slipped  back  to  his  sister,  and  said, 
rather  roughly,  '  There  now,  you  may  leave  off  crying,  he  is 
come  home,  and  to-morrow  I  take  him  to  Cape  Town.* 

Christopher  crept  in,  a  dismal,  sinister  figure. 

'  Oh,  sir,'  said  Phoebe,  *  was  this  a  day  for  a  Christian  to  be 
out  in  t     How  could  you  go  and  frighten  us  so  ? ' 

'  Forgive  me,  madam,'  said  Christopher,  humbly  ;  I  was  not 
myself.* 

'  The  best  thing  you  can  do  now^  is  to  go  to  bed,  and  let  us 
send  you  up  something  warm.* 

'You  are  very  good,'  said  Christopher,  and  retired  with  the 
air  of  one  too  full  of  great  amazing  thoughts  to  gossip. 

He  slept  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  then,  awaking  in  the 
dead  of  night,  he  saw  the  past  even  more  clear  and  vivid  ;  he 
lighted  his  candle  and  began  to  grope  in  the  *  Cape  Gazette, 
As  to  dates,  he  now  remembered  when  he  had  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, and  also  from  Madeira.     Following  up  this  clue,  he  founo 
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in  tlie  '  Gazette' a  notice  that  II. M.  8hi|)  *  Ampliitrite'  had  been 
.spukrn  otr  the  Cape,  and  had  reported  the  niehmcholy  hjss  of  a 
pr(»iiiisiii<,'  physician  and  man  of  science,  Dr.  Staines. 

The  account  said  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  save  liim, 
but  in  vain. 

Staines  ground  his  teeth  with  rage  at  tliis.  •  Every  exertion  I 
the  false-hearted  curs.  Tliey  left  mo  to  drown,  without  one 
manly  effort  to  .save  me.     Curse  them,  andcur.so  all  the  world.' 

Pursuing  his  researches  rapidly  he  f(»un(l  a  much  hm^'cr  ac- 
count of  a  raft  picked  uj)  by  Cai)tain  Dudd,  with  a  white  man 
on  it  and  a  dead  body,  the  white  man  having  on  him  a  consid- 
erable sum  in  money  and  jewels. 

Then  a  new  anxiety  chilled  him.  There  was  not  a  word  to 
identify  him  with  Dr.  Staines.  The  idea  had  never  occurred 
to  the  editor  of  the  *  Cape  Gazette.'  Still  le.ss  would  it  occur  to 
any  one  in  England.  At  this  moment  his  wife  must  be  mourn- 
ing for  him.     '  Poor — poor  Rosa  ! ' 

P>ut  perhaps  the  fatal  news  might  not  have  reached  her. 

That  hope  was  dashed  away  as  soon  as  found.  Why  these 
were  all  old  newspapers.  That  gentlemanly  man  who  had  lent 
them  to  him  had  said  so. 

Old  !  yet  they  comjdeted  the  year  1807. 

He  now  tore  through  them  for  the  dates  alone,  and  soon 
found  they  went  to  18G8.  Yet  they  were  old  papers,  lie  had 
sailed  in  May,  18G7. 

«  My  (jlod  ! '  he  cried,  in  agony,  '  I  HAVE  lost  a  YEAR.' 

This  thought  crushed  him.  By-and-by  he  began  to  carry  this 
awful  thought  into  details.  My  Eosa  has  worn  mourning  for  me, 
and  put  it  off  again.     I  am  dead  to  her,  and  to  all  the  world.' 

He  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

Those  tears  cleared  his  brain  still  more.  For  all  that,  he 
was  not  yet  himself;  at  least,  T  doubt  it ;  his  insanity,  driven 
from  the  intellect,  fastened  one  lingering  claw  into  his  moral 
nature,  and  hung  on  by  it.  His  soul  tilled  with  bitterness  and 
a  desire  to  be  revenged  on  mankind  for  their  injustice,  and  this 
thought  possessed  him  more  than  reason. 

He  joined  the  family  at  breakfast ;  and  never  a  word  all  the 
time.  But  when  he  got  up  to  go,  he  said,  in  a  strange,  dogged 
way,  as  if  it  went  against  the  grain,  *  God  bless  the  house  that 
succours  the  afflicted.'     Then  he  went  out  to  brood  alone, 
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'  Tom,'  said  Plia'be,  *  tlwre's  a  rhaii^o.  I'll  never  part  with 
him  :  and  look,  tlnau's  Cully  tuUuwing  him,  that  never  could 
iihide  him.' 

'  Part  with  him  /'  said  Reginald.  '  Of  course  not.  lie  is  a 
gontlenian,  and  they  are  not  so  <M)iniii(»n  in  Africa. 

Tom,  who  hatecl  Kalrcni,  i^'tiored  this  s|»eeeh  entirely,  and 
said,  'Well,  Pheeh,  ymi  ;ind  ('»»lly  are  wiser  th;in  I  am.  Take 
your  own  way,  and  don't  hlame  me  if  anything,'  happens.' 

An«l  soon  ('hristopher  paid  tlu*  ]>enalty  of  returniiii;  rea- 
son, ilo  suHered  all  the  [(oignant  agony  a  great  heart  can 
endure. 

So  this  was  his  rewaid  for  his  great  act  of  self-denial  in  leav- 
ing his  beloved  wife.  He  had  lost  his  patient.  He  had  lost 
the  ineonu!  from  that  i)atient.  His  wife  was  worse  (jtf  than  hc- 
forc!,  and  had  doubtless  sulfei'ed  the  anguish  of  a  loving  heart 
bereaved.  His  mind,  which  now  seemed  mon;  vigorous  than 
ever,  after  its  long  rest,  placed  her  before  his  very  eyes,  pale, 
and  worn  with  grief,  in  her  widow's  cap. 

At  the  picture,  he  cried  like  the  rain.  He  coidd  give  her 
joy,  by  writing  ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  her  from  sulFering  a 
whole  year  of  misery. 

Turning  this  over  in  connection  with  their  poverty,  his  evil 
genius  whispered,  '  By  this  time  she  has  rec<nved  the  six  thou- 
sand pounds  for  your  death.  She  would  never  think  of  that ; 
but  her  father  has :  and  there  is  her  comfort  assured,  in  spite 
of  the  caitiffs  who  left  her  husband  to  drown  like  a  dog.' 

'  I  know  my  Kosa,'  he  thought.  She  has  swooned — oh,  my 
darling — she  has  raved — she  has  wept — '  he  wept  himself  at 
the  thought — *  she  has  mourned  every  indiscreet  act,  as  if  it 
was  a  crime.  But  she  /w^done  all  this.  Her  good  and  loving, 
but  shallow  nature,  is  now  at  rest  from  the  agonies  of  bereave- 
ment, and  nought  remains  but  sad  and  tender  regrets.  She  can 
better  endure  that  than  poverty  :  cursed  poverty,  that  has 
brought  her  and  me  to  this,  and  is  the  only  real  evil  in  the 
world,  but  bodily  pain.' 

Then  came  a  struggle  that  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  knitted 
his  brows,  and  took  the  colour  from  his  cheek  ;  but  it  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  love  and  hate,  over  conscience  and  common 
sense.  His  Rosa  should  not  be  poor ;  and  he  would  cheat  some 
of  those  contemptible  creatures  called  men,  who  had  done  hilU 
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nothing  but  injustice,  and  at  last  had  sacrificed  his  life  like  a 
rat's. 

When  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the  fatal  resolution  taken, 
then  he  became  calmer,  less  solitary,  and  more  sociable. 

Phwbe,  who  was  secretly  watching  him  with  a  woman's  eye, 
observed  this  change  in  him,  and  with  benevolent  intentions, 
invited  him  one  day  to  ride  round  the  farm  with  her.  He  con- 
sented readily.  She  showed  him  the  fields  devoted  to  maize 
and  wheat,  and  then  the  sheep-folds.  Tim's  sheep  were  ap- 
parently deserted  ;  but  he  was  discovered  swinging  head  down- 
wards from  the  branch  of  a  camelthorn,  and  seeing  him,  it  was 
not  easy  to  doubt  that  if  he  had  had  a  tail  he  would  liave  been 
swinging  by  that.  Phoebe  called  to  him  :  he  never  answered, 
but  set  off  running  to  her,  and  landed  himself  under  her  nose 
in  a  wheel  somersault. 

*  I  hope  you  are  watching  them,  Tim,'  said  his  mistress. 

*  Iss,  missy,  always  washing  'em.' 

*  Why  there's  one  straying  towards  the  wood  now.' 

*  He  not  go  far,'  said  Tim,  coolly.  The  fyoung  monkey  stole 
off  a  little  way,  then  fell  flat,  and  uttered  the  cry  of  a  jackal, 
with  startling  precision.  Back  went  the  sheep  to  his  comrades 
post  haste,  and  Tini  effected  a  somersault  and  a  chuckle. 

'  You  are  a  clever  boy,'  said  Phoebe.  *  So  that  is  how  you 
manage  them.' 

*  Dat  one  way,  missy,'  said  Tim,  not  caring  to  reveal  all  his 
resources  at  once. 

Then  Phoebe  rode  on,  and  showed  Christopher  the  ostrich  pan. 
It  was  a  large  basin,  a  form  the  soil  often  takes  in  these  parts ; 
and  in  it  strutted  several  full-grown  ostriches  and  their  young, 
bred  on  the  premises.  There  was  a  little  dam  of  water,  and 
plenty  of  food  about.  They  were  herded  by  a  Kafir  infant  of 
about  six,  black,  glossy,  fat,  and  clean,  being  in  the  water  six 
times  a  day. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  older  birds  would  show  an  inclination 
to  stray  out  of  the  pan.  Then  the  infant  rolled  after  her,  and 
tapped  her  ankles  with  a  wand.  She  instantly  came  back,  but 
without  any  loss  of  dignity,  for  she  strutted  with  her  nose  in 
the  air,  affecting  completely  to  ignore  the  inferior  little  animal 
that  was  nevertheless  controlling  her  movements.  *  There's  a 
farce/  said  Phcebe,     *  But  you  would  not  believe  the  money 
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they  cost  me,  nor  the  money  th«^y  bring  me  in.  Grain  you 
can't  sell  here  for  <a  quarter  its  value  :  and  we  can't  afford  to 
send  it  to  Cape  Town,  twenty  days  and  back  ;  but  finery,  that 
sells  everywhere.  I  gather  sixty  pounds  the  year  off  those  poor 
fowls'  backs — clear  profit.' 

She  showed  him  the  granary,  anc  told  him  there  wasn't 
such  another  in  Africa.  This  farm  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
old  Dutch  settlers,  and  that  breed  had  been  going  down  this 
many  a  year.  '  You  see,  sir,  Tom  and  I  being  P^nglish,  and  not 
downright  in  want  of  money,  we  can't  firing  ourselves  down, 
to  sell  grain  to  the  middlemen  for  nothing,  so  we  store  it,  hoping 
for  better  times,  that  maybe  will  never  come.  Now  I'll  show 
you  how  the  dam  is  made.' 

They  inspected  the  dam  all  round.  '  This  is  our  best  friend 
of  all,'  said  she.  *  Without  this  the  sun  would  turn  us  all  to 
tinder,  crops,  flowers,  beasts,  and  folk,' 

'  Oh  indeed,'  said  Staines,  '  Then  it  is  a  pity  you  have  not 
built  it  more  scientifically.     I  must  have  a  look  at  this,' 

'Ay  do,  sir,  and  advise  us  if  you  see  anything  wrong.  But 
hark !  it  is  milking  time.  Come  and  see  that.'  So  she  led  the 
way  to  some  sheds,  and  there  they  found  several  cows  being 
milked,  each  by  a  little  calf  and  a  little  Hottentot  at  the  same 
time,  and  both  fighting  and  jostling  each  other  for  the  udder. 
Now  and  then  a  young  cow  unused  to  the  operation,  %vould  kick 
impatiently  at  both  animals  and  scatter  them. 

'  That  is  their  way,'  said  Phoebe  ;  *  they  have  got  it  into  their 
silly  Hottentot  heads  as  kye  won't  yield  their  milk  if  the  calf 
is  taken  away  ;  and  it  is  no  use  arguing  with  'em ;  they  will 
have  their  own  way;  but  they  are  very  trusty  and  honest,  poor 
things.  We  soon  found  that  out.  When  we  came  here  first  it 
was  in  a  mine  waggon,  and  Hottentot  drivers  :  so  when  we  came 
to  settle  I  made  ready  for  a  bit  of  a  wrangle.  But  my  maid 
Sophy,  that  is  nurse  now,  and  a  great  despiser  of  heathens, 
she  says,  "Don't  you  trouble;  them  nasty  ignorant  blacks  never 
charges  more  than  their  due."  "  I  forgive  'em,"  says  1 ;  "  I  wish 
all  white  folk  was  as  nice."  How^ever,  I  did  give  them  a  trifle 
over,  for  luck :  and  then  they  got  together  and  ch.attered  some- 
thing near  the  door,  hand  in  hand.  "La,  Sophy,"  says  I,  "  what 
is  up  now  1"  Says  she,  "  Ihey  are  blessing  of  us.  Things  is 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  for  ignorant  Musslenmen  heathen  to  be 
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blessing  Christian  folk."  "Well,"  says  I,  "it  won't  hurt  us 
any."  ''  I  don't  know,"  says  she.  "  I  don't  want  the  devil 
prayed  over  me."  So  she  cocked  that  long  nose  of  hers  and 
followed  it  out  a  doors.' 

By  this  time  they  were  near  the  house,  and  Phoebe  was 
obliged  to  come  to  her  postscript,  for  the  sake  of  which,  beliove 
me,  she  had  uttered  every  syllable  of  this  varied  chat.  *  AVell, 
sir,'  said  she,  affecting  to  proceed  without  any  considerable 
change  of  topic,  'and  how  do  you  find  yourself]  Have  you 
discovered  the  Past  1 ' 

'  I  have,  madam.  I  remember  every  leading  incident  of  mv 
life  ? ' 

*  And  has  it  made  yon  happier  T  said  Phoebe,  softly. 

'  No,'  said  Christopher,  gravely.  '  Memory  has  brought  me 
misery.' 

'  I  feared  as  much  ;  for  you  have  lost  your  fine  colour,  and 
your  eyes  are  hollow,  and  lines  on  your  poor  brow  that  were 
not  there  before.  Are  you  not  sorry  you  have  discovered  the 
past  ? ' 

'  No,  Mrs.  Falcon.  Give  me  the  sovereign  gift  of  reason, 
with  all  the  torture  it  can  inflict.  I  thank  God  for  returning 
memory,  even  with  the  misery  it  brings.' 

Phoebe  was  silent  a  long  time  :  then  she  said,  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  and  with  the  indirectness  of  a  truly  feminine  nature,  '  I 
have  plenty  of  writing-paper  in  the  house ;  and  the  post  goes 
south  to  morrow,  such  as  'tis.' 

Christopher  struggled  with  his  misery,  and  trembled. 

He  was  silent  a  long  time.  Then  he  said,  *  No.  It  is  her 
interest  that  I  should  be  dead.' 

'  Well,  but  sir — take  a  thought.' 

*  Not  a  word  more,  I  implore  you.  I  am  the  most  miserable 
man  that  ever  breathed.'  As  he  spoke,  two  bitter  tears  forced 
their  way. 

Phoibe  cast  a  look  of  pity  on  him,  and  said  no  more  ;  but 
she  shook  her  head.     Her  plain  common  sense  revolted. 

However,  it  did  not  follow  he  would  be  in  the  same  mind 
next  week  :  so  she  was  in  excellent  spirits  at  her  protege's  re- 
covery, and  very  proud  of  her  cure,  and  celebrated  the  event 
with  a  roaring  supper,  including  an  English  ham,  and  a  bottle 
pf  port  wine  ;  and,  less  to  me,  that  was  English  too. 
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Tom  Dale  looked  a  little  incredulous,  but  he  did  not  spare 
the  ham  any  the  more  for  that. 

After  supper,  in  a  pause  of  the  conversation,  Staines  turned 
to  Tom,  and  said,  rather  abruptly.  *  Sui)pose  that  dam  of  yours 
were  to  burst  and  empty  its  contents,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  you  1 ' 

'  Misfortune,  sir !  don't  talk  of  it.  Why,  it  would  ruin 
us,  beast  and  body.' 

'  Well,  it  will  burst,  if  it  is  not  looked  to.' 

'  Dale's  Kloof  dam  burst  !  the  biggest  and  strongest  for  one 
hu:;dred  miles  round.' 

'  You  deceive  yourself.  It  is  not  scientifically  built,  to  begin, 
and  there  is  a  cause  at  work  that  will  infallibly  burst  it,  if  not 
looked  to  in  time.' 

'  And  what  is  that,  sir  1 ' 

'  The  dam  is  full  of  crabs.' 

'  So  'tis ,  but  what  of  them  ?  ' 

'  I  detected  two  of  them  that  had  perforated  the  dyke  from 
the  wet  side  to  the  dry,  and  water  was  trickling  through 
the  channel  they  had  made.  Mow,  for  me  to  catch  two  that 
had  come  right  through,  there  must  be  a  great  many  at  work 
honey-combing  \jO\\\  dyke;  those  channels,  once  made,  will  be 
enlarged  by  the  permeating  water,  and  a  mere  cupi'ul  of  water 
forced  into  a  dyke  by  the  great  pressure  of  a  heavy  column  has 
an  expansive  power  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity 
forced  in.  Colossal  dykes  have  been  burst  in  this  way  with 
disastrous  effects.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  c^uestion  of  time,  and  I 
would  not  guarantee  your  dyke  twelve  hours.  It  is  full,  too, 
with  the  heavy  rains.' 

'  Here's  a  go  ! '  said  Tom,  turning  pale.  '  Well,  if  it  is 
to  burst,  it  must.' 

'  Why  so  ?  You  can  make  it  safe  in  a  few  hours.  Y^ou  have 
got  a  clumsy  contrivance  for  letting  off  the  excess  of  water  :  let 
us  go  and  relieve  the  dam  at  once  of  two  feet  of  water.  That 
will  make  it  safe  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to-morrow  we  will  puddle 
it  afresh,  and  demolish  those  busy  excavators.' 

He  spoke  with  such  authority  and  earnestness,  that  they  all 
got  up  from  table  :  a  horn  was  blown  that  soon  brought  the 
Hottentots,  and  they  all  proceeded  to  the  dam.  With  infinite 
difficulty  they  opened  the  waste  sluice,  lowered  the  water  two 
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feet,and  so  drenched  the  arid  soil  that  in  forty-eight  hours 
flowers  unknown  sprang  up. 

Next  morning,  under  the  doctor's  orders,  all  the  black  men 
and  boys  were  diving  with  lumps  of  stiff  clay  and  puddling  the 
endangered  wall  with  a  thick  wall  of  it.  This  took  all  the  peo- 
ple the  whole  day. 

■  Next  day  tlie  clay  wall  was  carried  two  feet  higher,  and  then 
the  doctor  made  them  work  on  the  other  side  and  buttress  the 
dyke  with  supports  so  enormous  as  seemed  extravagant  to  Tom 
and  Phoebe  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  sidt', 
they  thought ;  and  f  ion  they  were  sure  of  it,  for  the  wliole 
work  was  hardly  finished  when  news  came  in  that  a  dyke  of  a 
neighbouring  Boer,  ten  miles  off,  had  exploded  like  a  cannon, 
and  emptied  itself  in  five  minutes,  drowning  the  farmyard  and 
floating  the  furniture,  but  leaving  them  all  to  perish  of  drouyht; 
and  indeed  the  Boer's  cart  came  every  day,  with  empty  barrel, 
for  some  time,  to  beg  water  of  tlie  Dales.  Ucatella  pondered 
all  this,  and  said,  '  my  doctor  child  is  wise.' 

This  brief  excitement  over,  Staines  went  back  to  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts ,  and  they  scarcely  saw  him,  except  at  supper 
time. 

One  evening  he  surprised  them  all  by  asking  if  they  would 
add  to  all  their  kindness  by  lending  him  a  horse,  and  a  spade, 
and  a  few  pounds,  to  go  to  the  diamond  fields. 

Tom  Dale  looked  at  his  sister.  She  said,  '  We  had  rather 
lend  them  yuu  to  go  home  with,  sir,  if  j'ou  must  leave  us,  but, 
dear  heart  I  was  half  in  hopes — Tom  and  I  were  talking  it  over 
only  yesterday — that  you  would  go  partners  like  with  us  ;  ever 
p'nce  you  saved  the  dam.' 

'  I  have  too  little  to  offer  for  that,  Mrs.  Falcon  ;  and,  besides 
I  am  driven  into  a  corner.  I  must  make  money  quickly,  or 
not  at  all  :  the  diamonds  are  only  three  hundred  miles  off  :  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  me  try  my  luck.' 

They  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  told  him  not  one  in  fifty  did 
any  good  at  it. 

*  Ay,  but  I  shall,'  said  he.  '  Great  bad  luck  is  followed 
by  great  good  luck,  and  I  feel  my  turn  is  come.  Not  that 
I  rely  on  luck.  An  accident  directed  ray  attention  to  the  dia- 
m  ond  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  read  a  number  of  prime  works 
upon  the  subject  that  told  me  things  not  known  to  the  miners. 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  Cape  journals,  that  they  are  lookinf;  for 
diamonds  in  the  river  only.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  is  a  mistake. 
Diamonds,  like  gold,  have  their  matrix,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively few  gems  that  get  washed  into  the  river.  I  am  contidt'ut 
that  I  shall  find  the  volcanic  matrix,  and  perhaps  make  my  for- 
tune in  a  week  or  two.' 

When  the  dialogue  took  this  turn,  Eeginald  Falcon's  cheek 
began  to  flush,  and  his  eyes  glitter. 

Christopher  continued.  '  You,  who  have  befriended  me  so. 
will  not  turn  back,  I  am  sure,  when  I  have  such  a  chance  before 
me  ;  and,  as  for  the  small  sum  of  money  I  shall  require,  I  will 
repay  you  some  day,  even  if ' 

'  La,  sir,  don't  talk  so.  If  you  put  it  that  way,  why  the  best 
horse  we  have,  and  fifty  pounds  in  good  English  gold,  they  are 
at  your  service  to-morrow.' 

'  And  pick  and  spade  to  boot,'  said  Tom,  *  and  a  double  rifle, 
for  there  are  lions,  and  Lord  knows  what,  between  this  and  the 
Vaal  river.' 

*  God  bless  you  both  I'  said  Christopher.  '  I  will  start 
tomorrow. 

*  And  I'll  go  with  you,'  said  Reginald  Falcon. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

[?^  EAVEN  forbid  ? '  said  Phoebe.  '  No,  my  dear,  no  more 
^/|  diamonds  for  us.  We  never  had  but  one,  and  it 
1^  brought  us  trouble.' 
^"^^i  '  ^uH'"'*^'i^sc,  Pli(i?be,'  replied  Falcon  ;  '  It  was  not 
'  ^V  the  diamond's  fault.  You  know  I  have  often  wanted 
to  go  there  ;  but  you  objected.  You  said  you  were  afraid  some 
evil  would  befall  me.  But  now  Solomon  himself  is  going  to  the 
mines,  let  us  have  no  more  of  that  nonsense.  We  will  take  our 
rifles  and  our  pistols.' 

*  There — there — rifles  and  pistols,'  cried  Phoebe  ; '  that  shows. 

*  And  we  will  be  there  in  a  week  ;  stay  a  month,  and  home 
with  our  pockets  full  of  diamonds.' 

'  And  iind  me  dead  of  a  broken  heart.' 

'  Broken  fiddlestick !  We  have  been  parted  longer  than  that 
and  yet  here  we  are  all  right.' 

'  Ay,  but  the  pitcher  that  goes  too  often  to  the  well  gets 
broke  at  last.  No,  Reginald,  now  I  have  tasted  three  years 
happiness  and  ])eace  of  mind,  I  cannot  go  through  what  I  used 
in  England.  Uh,  doctor  !  have  you  the  heart  to  part  man  and 
wile,  that  have  never  been  a  day  from  each  other  all  these 
years.' 

'  Mrs.  Falcon,  I  would  not  do  it  for  all  the  diamonds  in  Bra- 
zil. No,  Mr.  Falcon,  I  need  hardly  say  how  charmed  1  should 
be  to  have  your  company  :  but  that  is  a  pleasure  I  shall 
certainly  deny  myself,  after  what  your  good  wife  has  said.  I 
owe  her  too  much,  to  cause  her  a  single  pang.' 

'  Doctor,'  said  the  churming  Reginald,  '  you  are  a  gentleman 
and  side  with  the  lady.  Quite  right.  It  adds  to  my  esteem  if 
possible.  Make  your  mind  easy  ;  1  will  go  alone.  I  am  not  a 
farmer.  I  am  dead  sick  of  this  monotonous  life  ;  and,  since  I 
am  compelled  to  speak  my  mind,  a  little  ashamed,  as  a  gentle- 
man, of  living  on  my  wife  and  her  brother,  and  doing  nothing 
for  myself.  8o  I  shall  go  to  the  Vaal  river,  and  see  a  little  life 
here  there's  nothing  but  vegetation — and   not  much  of  that' 
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Not  a  word  more,  Phoebe,  if  you  please.  T  am  a  goorl,  easy, 
affectionate  husband,  but  I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  child  to 
be  tied  to  a  woman's  apron-strings,  however  much  1  may  love 
and  respect  her.' 

Tom  put  in  his  word.  '  Since  you  are  so  indep(!ndent,  you 
can  walk  to  the  Vaal  river.     I  can't  spare  a  couple  of  horses.' 

This  hit  the  Sybarite  hard,  and  he  cast  a  bitter  glance  of 
hatred  at  his  brother-in-law  ;  and  fell  into  a  moody  silence. 

But  when  he  got  Phoebe  to  himself,  he  descanted  on  lier  sel- 
fishness, Tom's  rudeness,  and  his  own  wounded  dignit;y,  till  he 
made  her  quite  anxious  he  should  have  his  own  way.  She  came 
to  Staines,  with  red  eyes,  '  Tell  me,  doctor,  will  there  be  any 
woman  up  there — to  take  care  of  you  1 ' 

'  Not  a  petticoat  in  the  place,  I  believe.  It  is  a  very  rough 
life  :  and  how  Falcon  could  think  of  leaving  you  and  sweet 
Uttle  Tommy,  and  this  life  of  health,  and  peace,  and  comfort — 

*  Yet  you  do  leave  us,  sir.' 

*  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  man  upon  the  earth  ;  Falcon  is 
one  of  the  happiest,  would  I  leave  wife  and  child  to  go  there  1 
Ah  me  !  I  am  dead  to  those  I  love.  This  is  my  one  chance  of 
seeing  my  darling  again  for  many  a  long  year  perhaps.  Oh,  I 
must  not  speak  oi  her — it  unmans  me.  My  good,  kind  friend, 
I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  When  we  are  all  at  supper,  let  a 
horse  be  saddled  and  left  in  the  yard  for  me.  Til  bid  you  all 
good  night,  and  I'll  put  fifty  miles  between  us  before  morning, 
Even  then  he  need  not  be  told  I  am  gone ;  he  will  not  follow 
me.' 

'  You  are  very  good,  sir,'  said  Phoebe  ;  *  but  no.  Too  much 
has  been  said.  I  can't  have  him  humbled  by  my  brother,  nor 
any  one.  He  says  I  am  selfish.  Perhaps  I  am  ;  though  I 
never  was  called  so.  I  can't  bear  he  should  think  me  selfish. 
He  will  go  ;  so  let  us  have  no  ill  blood  about  it.  Since  he  is  to 
go,  of  course  I'd  much  liever  he  should  go  with  you,  than  by 
himself  You  are  sure  there  are  no  women  up  there — to  take 
care  of — you — both  1  You  must  be  purse-bearer,  sir,  and  look 
to  every  penny.  He  is  too  generous  when  he  has  got  money  to 
spend.' 

In  short,  Eeginald  had  played  so  upon  her  heart,  that  she 
now  urged  the  joint  expedition,  only  she  asked  a  delay  of  a  day 
or  two  to  equip  them,  and  steel  herself  to  the  separation. 
Q 
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Stainos  did  not  sliare  those  vaj^ue  fears  that  ovorpressivl  tin- 
wife,  whose  Ititter  experiences  were  unknown  to  him,  hut  he  I'dt 
uncointortahh'  at  lier  condition  ;  for  now  she  was  often  in  tears, 
and  he  said  all  he  could  to  comfort  her  ;  and  he  also  advis»(l 
her  how  to  profit  l)y  these  terrihle  diamonds,  in  her  way.  He 
})ointed  out  to  her  that  her  farm  lay  ripit  in  the  road  to  thf 
diamonds,  yet  the  traffic  all  shunned  her,  passini:^  twcmty  milfs 
to  the  w<'stward.  Said  he,  *  You  should  profit  hy  all  ynwY 
resources.  You  have  a  wood,  a  great  rarity  in  Africa  ;  order  a 
portable  forge  ;  run  up  a  building  Avhere  miners  can  sleep, 
another  where  they  can  feed  ;  the  grain  you  have  so  wisely  re- 
fused to  sell,  grind  it  into  fiour.' 

*  Dear  heart !  why  there's  neither  wind  nor  water  to  turn  a 
mill.' 

'  But  there  are  oxen.  I'll  show  you  how  to  make  an  n.\  inill 
Send  your  Cape  cart  into  Cape  Town  for  iron  lathes,  for  cotlef, 
and  tea,  and  grocei-ies  hy  the  hundredweight.  The  moment  yon 
are  ready — for  success  depeiuls  on  the  ord(;r  in  which  we  act — 
then  prepare  great  boards,  and  plant  them  twenty  miles  south. 
Write  or  paint,  on  them,  very  large,  "  The  nearest  way  to  the 
Diamond  Mines,  through  Dale's  Kloof,  where  is  excellent  accom- 
modation for  man  and  beast.  Tea,  coffee,  home-made  bread, 
fresh  butter,  etc.,  etc."  Do  this  and  you  will  soon  leave:  off 
decrying  diamonds.  This  is  the  sure  way  to  coin  them.  I  my- 
self take  the  doubtful  way  ;  but  1  can't  help  it.  I  am  a  dead 
man,  and  swift  good  fortune;  will  give  me  life.  You  can  afford 
to  go  the  slower  road  and  the  surer.' 

Then  he  drew  her  the  model  of  an  ox-mill,  and  of  a  miners' 
dormitory,  the  partitions  six  feet  six  apart,  so  that  these 
very  partitions  formed  the  bed-stead,  the  bed  sacking  being 
hooked  to  the  uprights.  He  drew  his  model  for  twenty  Ited- 
rooms. 

The  portable  forge  and  ox-mill  pleased  Tom  Dale  most.  Init 
the  partitioned  bedsteads  charmed  Phoebe.  She  said,  '  Oh. 
doctor,  how  can  one  man's  head  hold  so  many  things  ?  If  there's 
a  man  on  earth  I  can  trust  my  husband  with,  'tis  you.  But,  if 
things  go  cross  up  there,  promise  me  you  Avill  come  back  iit  once 
and  Ctist  in  your  lot  with  us.  We  have  got  money  and  stuck, 
and  you  have  '^ul  headpiece:    we  might  do  very   well  togethc;. 
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Indeed,  indeed  we  might.  Promise  me.  Oh  do  please  i)romise 
me  ! ' 

'I  promise  you.' 

And,  with  this  understanding,  Staines  and  Falcon  were 
equip)»ed  with  riHcs,  pickaxe,  shovels,  waterproofs,  and  full  sad- 
dle-bags, and  started,  with  many  shakings  of  the  liaml,  and 

many  tears  fr  )m  Phoebe,  for  the  diamond  washinirs. 

o 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

|H^EP>E'8  tears  at  parting  made  Staines  feel  uncomfort 
able,  and  he  said  so. 

'  Pooh,  pooh  ! '    said  Ealcon  :    '  crying  for  nothing 
does  a  woman  good.' 
ic^y^  Christopher  stared  at  him. 

Falcon's  spirits  rose  as  they  ])roceeded.  He  was  like  a  boy 
let  loose  from  school.  His  fluency,  and  charm  of  manner, 
served,  however,  to  cheer  a  singularly  dr«'ary  journey. 

The  travellers  soon  entered  on  a  vast  and  forbidding  region 
that  wearied  the  eye  :  at  their  feet,  a  dull  rusty  carpet  of  dried 
grass  and  wild  camomile,  with  pule  red  sand  peeping  through 
the  burnt  and  scanty  herbage.  On  the  low  mounds,  that  looked 
like  heaps  of  sifted  ashes,  struggled  into  sickliness  a  ragged 
twisted  shrub.  There  were  flowers  too,  but  so  sparse,  that 
they  sparkled  vainly  in  the  colourless  waste,  that  stretched  to 
the  horizon. 

The  farmhouses  were  twenty  miles  apart,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  were  new  ones  built  by  the  Boers,  since  t^  y  degenerated 
into  white  savages  :  mere  huts,  with  domed  Kitchens  behind 
them.  In  the  dwelling-house  the  whole  family  piggetl  together, 
with  raw  flesh  drying  on  the  rafters,  stinking  skins  in  a  corner, 
parasitical  vermin  of  all  sorts  blackening  the  floor,  and  particu- 
larly a  small,  biting,  and  odoriferous  tortoise,  compared  with 
which  the  insect  a  London  washerwoman  brings  into  your 
house  in  her  basket,  is  a  stroke  with  a  feather — and  all  this 
without  the  excuse  of  penury;  for  many  of  these  were  shep- 
herd kings,  .sheared  four  thousand  fleeces  a  year,  and  owned  a 
hundred  horses  and  horned  cattle. 

These  Boers  are  compelled,  by  unwritten  law,  to  receive 
travellers  and  water  their  cattle  ;  but  our  travellers,  after  one 
or  two  experiences,  ceased  to  trouble  them  ;  for  added  to  the 
dirt,  the  men  were  sullen,  the  women  moody,  silent,  brainless ; 
the  whole  reception  churlish.  Staines  detected  in  them  an  un- 
easy consciousuess  that  they  had  descended,  in  more  ways  than 
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nnp,  from  a  civiliz(>(l  rare  ;  ami  tlio  superior  hoaringof  an  Euro- 
pean sccmpfl  to  roniind  thcni  wliat  tlicy  had  lioi'ii,  and  nii^lit 
liavc  Ix'on,  nnd  \v(ir  not  ;  so,  aft»M-  an  atttnn»i  or  two  our  a<l- 
vt'iilurers  jivc/idt'd  tlu'  Boers,  and  tried  tlio  Katirs.  Tlu'v  found 
tlif  savages  socially  superior,  thcnigh  their  moral  rharacter  iloes 
not  rank  hij^h. 

The  Kafir  cabins  they  entered  were  caves,  li^dited  only  hy 
the  door,  hut  dcliciously  cool,  and  (juite  clean  ;  the  lloors  of 
]/U(idh'd  clay  or  ants'  nests,  and  very  chan.  On  enteiinj^  these 
cool  retreats,  the  Hies,  that  had  toiniented  them,  shiiked  the 
m)\  ^rot,  and  huzzed  of]*  to  the  nearest  farm  to  hatten  on  con- 
i;t'nial  foulness.  On  the  fat.  round,  i^lossy  hahies  not  a  speck 
of  dirt,  Avhereas  the  little  Hoers  were  cakes  therec*'.  The  Kafir 
would  meet  them  at  the  door,  his  clean  hlack  face  all  smiles  and 
welcome.  The  womeji  and  ;irown  girls  W(»uld  iliriii;  a  s])otIess 
liandkeichief  over  theii-  shoulders  in  a  moment,  and  display 
their  snowy  teeth,  in  unatrecled  joy,  at  si;j;ht  of  an  English- 
man. 

At  one  of  these  luit.s,  one  evening,  they  met  with  something 
St.  Paul  ranks  ahove  cleanliness  even,  viz.,  C'histianity.  A 
rni.irhbouring  lion  had  just  eaten  a  ITottent(»t  fmitf  de  mitntx  ; 
and  these  good  Kafirs  wanted  the  J']uro])eans  not  to  go  on  at 
night  and  he  eaten  for  a  dessert.  Jhit  they  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  pantomimic  exi)ression  exists  in  theory 
alone.  In  vain  the  women  held  our  travellers  hy  th<'  coat-tails, 
and  pointed  to  a  distant  wood.  In  vain  Kafir p'/v  went  on  all- 
fours  and  growled  sore.  But  at  last  a  savage  youth  ran  to  the 
kitchen — for  they  never  cook  in  the  house — and  came  back 
with  a  brand,  and  sketched,  on  tlie  wall  of  the  hut,  a  lion 
with  a  mane  down  to  the  ground,  and  a  saucer  eye,  not  loving. 
Tilt'  creature's  paw  rested  on  a  hat  and  coat  nnd  another  frag- 
ment or  two  of  an  P^uropean.  The  rest  was  foreshortened,  or 
else  eaten. 

The  picture  completed,  the  females  looked,  ai)proved,  and 
raised  a  dismal  howl. 

'  A.  lion  on  the  road,'  said  Christopher,  gravely. 

Then  the  undaunted  Falcon  seized  the  cliarc(jal  and  drew  an 
Englishman  in  a  theatrical  attitude,  left  foot  well  forward,  fir- 
ing a  gun,  and  a  lion  rolling  head  over  heels  like  a  buck  rabbit, 
and  blood  squirting  out  of  a  hole  in  his  perforated  carcase. 
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The  siiva^cs  saw,  and  oxultrd.  They  were  so  ofTtlitir  guard 
as  to  cont'oiiiul  rcitrcscntutioii  with  fact  ;  tliey  ilanced  round  tlu- 
white  warri(»r,  and  laiuiclicd  liini  to  victory. 

'  Alia!'  said  I''alcon,  '  1  took  the;  sliine  outof  their  lion,  didn't 
IV 

'  Yon  did  :  and  once  there  was  a  scnlptor  who  showed  a  lion 
his  niarhle  i:roni>,  a  man  traniplinj^  a  lion,  extracting  his  tongue 
and  so  on  ;  but  report  says,  it  i/id  not  coiirbice  the  lion.' 

'  Why  no;  a  lion  is  n(<t  an  ass.  But  for  your  cond'ort,  there 
are  no  lions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They  are  myths.  There 
w(M'e  lions  in  Africa.  But  now  thev  are  all  at  the  Zoo.  And  I 
wish  I  was  there  too.' 

'  In  what  character— of  a  discontented  animal — with  cvi-ry 
blessing  I  They  would  not  take  you  in;  too  common  in  Kng- 
land.  Hallo!  this  is  sometliing  new.  What  lots  of  bushes  I 
We  should  not  have  much  chance  with  a  lion  htire.' 

'  There  (ire  no  lions  :  it  is  not  the  Zoo,'  said  Falcon  ;  but  In* 
spurred  on  fasti-r. 

The  country,  however,  did  not  change  its  features  ;  bushe.s 
and  little  acacias  prevailed,  and  presently  dark  forms  began  to 
glide  across  it  intervals. 

The  tra\  filers  held  their  breath,  and  pushed  on  ;  but  at  last 
their  horses  flagged  ;  so,  they  thought  it  best  to  stop  and  light  a 
fire  and  stand  upon  their  guard. 

They  did  so,  and  Falcon  sat  with  his  rifle  cocked,  while  Staines 
boiled  coffee,  and  they  drank  it,  and  after  two  hours' bait,  ]»u.sh- 
ed  on,  and  at  last  the  bushes  got  more  scattered,  and  they 
were  on  the  dreary  plain  again.  Falcon  drew  the  rein,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  they  walked  their  horses  side  by  side. 

'Well,  what  is  become  of  the  lions  ?' said  Falcon,  jauntily. 
He  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  saw  a  large  animal  stealing  bohiml 
them  with  its  belly  to  the  very  earth,  and  eyes  hot  coals  ;  he 
uttered  an  eld  rich  screech,  fired  both  barrels,  with  no  more  aim 
than  a  baby,  and  spurred  away,  yelling  like  a  demon.  The  an- 
mal  fled  another  way,  in  equal  trepidation  at  those  tongues  ..i 
flame  and  loud  reports,  and  Christopher's  horse  reared  and  })lung- 
ed  and  deposited  him  promptly  on  the  sward  ;  but  he  held  the 
bridle,  mounted  again,  and  rode  after  his  companion.  A  stern 
chase  is  a  long  chase  ;  and  for  that  or  some  other  reason  he 
could  never  catch  him  again  till   sunrise.     Being  caught,  he 
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igiinivd  the  lioiH's.s.  witli  cool  hauteur:  ho  said  he  had  ri<Mt'ii 
oil  to  tuu\  foiiifnilahlc  (|uart('r.s  :  and  craved  thanks. 

This  was  liteially  l\u'  oulj-  inci<h'iit  worth  reconling  tliat  the 
companions  met  with  in  tiiicie  hundred  miles. 

On  the  sixth  day  out,  towards  afternoon,  they  found,  hy  in- 
quiring, they  W(!re  near  tlu!  diamond  washint^s,  and  the  short 
roiiti!  was  pointed  out  by  an  exceptionally  civil  Uoer. 

J^ut    (,'hristopjier's   eye   had   li;,dited   upon  a    slu>rt   chain  of 
knolls,  or  little:  round    hills,  devoid  of  ve^j^etation,    an<l  he  told 
Falcon,  he  would  like  to  inspect  these,  })efore  g<»ing  farther. 

'Oh,'  said  the  Boer,  'they  are  not  on  my  farm,  tliaidv  j^ood- 
ness  :  they  are  on  my  cousin  IJulteel's  ;'  and  he  pointed  to  a 
a  large  white  house  about  f(jur  miles  distant,  and  (juite  ofl'  tlu^ 
road.  Nevertheless,  Staines  insisted  on  going  to  it  But  first 
they  made  up  to  one  of  these  knolls,  and  examineti  it ;  it  was 
about  thirty  feet  high, and  not  a  vestige  of  herbage  (»n  it ;  the  sur- 
face was  com])ose(I  of  sand  and  of  lumps  of  grey  limestone  very 
hard,  diversitied  with  lots  of  quartz,  mica,  and  other  old  form- 
ations. 

Staines  got  to  the  top  of  it,  with  some  difficulty,  aiul  exauiined 
the  surface  all  ov(!r.  llecamt;  down  again,  and  said,  *  All  these 
little  hills  mark  hot  volcanic  action — why  they  are  likt;  b<ul- 
ing  earth-bubbles — which  is  the  vtsry  thing,  under  certain  c(jn- 
(litions,  to  turn  carbonate  of  lime  into  diamonds.  Now,  here 
is  plenty  of  limestone  unnaturally  hard  ;  and,  being  in  a  dia- 
mond country,  I  can  fancy  no  place  more  likely  to  be  the  matrix 
than  these  earth-l)ubbles.  Let  us  tether  the  horses,  and  use 
our  shovels.' 

They  did  so  ;  and  found  one  or  two  common  crystals,  and 
some  jasper,  and  a  piece  of  calcedon  all  in  little  bubbles,  but 
no  diamond.     Falcon  said  it  was  wasting  time. 

Just  then,  the  proprietor,  a  gigantic,  pasty  colonist,  came  up 
with  his  pipe,  and  stood  calmly  looking  on.  Staines  came 
down,  and  made  a  sort  of  apology.  Bulteel  smiled  quietly,  and 
asked  what  harm  they  could  do  him,  raking  that  rubbish. 
'Rake  it  all  all  avay,  mine  vriends,  ve  shall  thank  you  moch.' 

He  then  invited  them  languidly  to  liis  house.  They  went 
with  him,  and,  as  he  volunteered  no  more  remarks,  they 
questioned  him,  and  learned  his  father  had  been  a  HoUandt-r, 
and  so  had  his  vrow's.     This  accounted  for  the  size  and  com- 
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parative  cleanliness  of  his  place.  It  \A'as  stuccoed  with  th? 
lime  of  the  cotnitry  outsi<le,  and  was  four  times  as  large  as  the 
miserable  farmhouses  of  the  degenerate  Boers.  For  all  this, 
the  street  door  opened  on  the  principal  room,  and  that  room 
was  kitchen  and  parlour,  only  very  large,  and  wholesome. 
'  P>ut  liord  ' — as  poor  dear  Pepys  used  to  blurt  out — '  to  see 
how  some  folk  understand  cleanliness  ! '  The  floor  was  made 
of  powdered  ants'  nests,  and  smeared  with  fresh  cow-dung 
every  day.  Yet  these  people  were  the  cleanest  Boers  in  the 
colony. 

The  vrow  met  them  with  a  snow-wdiite  collar  and  cuffs  of 
Han'^>urgh  linen,  and  the  brats  had  pasty  faces  round  as  pump- 
kins, uut  shone  with  soap.  The  vrow  was  also  pasty-faced, 
but  gentle,  and  welcomed  them  with  a  smile,  languid,  but  un- 
equivocal. 

Tlie  Hottentots  took  their  horses,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Their  guns  were  put  in  a  corner.  A  clean  cloth  was  spread, 
and  they  saw  they  were  to  sup  and  sleep  there,  though  the 
words  of  invitation  were  never  spoken. 

At  supper,  sun-dried  flesh,  cabbage,  and  a  savoury  dish  the 
travellers  returned  to  with  gusto.  Staines  asked  what  it  was : 
the  vrow  told  him,  locusts.  They  had  stripped  her  garden,  and 
filled  her  very  rooms,  and  fallen  in  heaps  .mder  her  wall  ;  so 
she  had  pressed  them,  by  the  million,  into  cakes,  had  salted 
them  lightly,  and  stored  them,  and  they  were  excellent,  when 
baked. 

After  supper,  the  accomplished  Reginald,  observing  a  wire 
guitar,  tuned  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  so  twanged  it,  and 
sang  ditties  to  it,  that  the  flabby  giant's  pasty  face  w'ore  a  look 
of  dreamy  content  over  his  everlasting  pipe  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  silent  breakfast,  he  said,  '  Mine  vriends,  stay  here 
a  year  or  two,  and  rake  in  mine  rubbish.  Ven  you  are  tired, 
here  are  springbok  and  antelopes,  and  you  can  shoot  mit  your 
rifles,  and  ve  vill  cook  them,  and  you  shall  zing  us  zongs  of 
Vaderland.' 

They  thanked  him  heartily,  and  said  they  would  stay  a  few 
days,  at  all  events. 

The  placid  Boer  w^ent  a-farming  ;  and  the  pair  shoui.lered 
their  pick  and  shovel,  and  worked  on  their  heap  all  day,  and 
found  a  number  of  pretty  stones,  but  no  diamond. 
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'  Comp,'  said  Falcon,  *  we  must  go  to  tho  river  ; '  and  Staines 
acquiesced.     'I  bow  to  exi)eii('nce,'  said  ho. 

At  the  threshold  they  found  two  of  the  little  Bulteels,  play- 
ing with  pieces  of  quartz,  crystal,  etc.,  on  the  door  ston<'.  One 
of  these  stones  caught  Staines's  eye  directly.  It  sp;iikled  in  a 
different  way  from  the  others  :  he  examined  it :  it  was  the  size 
of  a  white  harricot  bean,  and  oi  e  side  of  it  })olished  by  fric- 
tion. He  looked  at  it,  and  looked,  and  saw  that  it  refracted 
the  light.     He  felt  convinced  it  was  a  diamond. 

'  Give  the  boy  a  peiuiy  for  it,'  said  the  ingenious  Falcon,  on 
receiving  the  information. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Staines.     '  Take  adv'antage  of  a  child.' 

He  borrowed  it  of  tlu  boy,  and  laying  it  on  the  table  after  sup 
per.  '  ^'ir,'  said  he,  'this  is  what  we  were  raking  in  your  kop- 
jes for,  and  could  not  find  it.  It  belongs  to  little  Hans.  Will 
you  sell  it  us  1  We  are  not  experts,  but  wo  think  it  may  be  a 
diamond.     Wo  will  risk  ten  pounds  on  it.' 

'  Ten  pounds  ! '  .said  the  faimer.  '  Nay,  we  rob  not  travel- 
lers, mine  vriend.' 

'  But,  if  it  is  a  diamond,  it  is  worth  a  hundred.  See  how  it 
gains  fire  in  the  dusk. 

In  short,  they  forced  the  ten  pounds  on  him,  and  next  day 
went  to  work  on  another  kojjjc. 

But  the  simple  farmer's  conscience  smote  him.  It  was  a 
slack  time  ;  so  he  sent  four  Hottentots,  with  shovels,  to  help 
these  friendly  maniacs.  These  Avorked  away  gaily,  and  th(^ 
white  men  set  up  a  s  ting-table,  and  sorted  the  stutf,  and  ham- 
mered the  nodule.":  ati  at  last  found  a  little  stone  as  biu'  as  a 
pea  that  refracted  the  light.  St^  ines  showeil  this  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  their  quick  eyes  discovered  two  more  that  day, 
only  smaller. 

Next  day,  nothing  but  a  splinter  or  two. 

Then  Staines  determined  to  dig  deeper,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral impression.  He  gave  his  reason  :  'Diamonds  don't  fall 
from  the  sk3\  They  work  up  from  the  gi-ound  :  and  clearly 
the  heat  must  be  greater  further  down.' 

Acting  on  this,  they  tried  the  next  strata,  but  found  it  en- 
tirely barren.  After  that,  however,  they  came  to  a  fresh  layer 
of  carbonate,  and  here,  Falcon  hammering  a  large  luui])  of  con- 
glomerate, out  leaped,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  cliaraond  big  as  a  nut, 
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that  ran  along  the  oarth  glt^aniing  like  a  star.  Tt  had  ])oli,sli('(l 
angles  and  n.^tural  facets,  and  even  a  novice,  with  an  eye  in  his 
head,  coidd  see  it  was  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water.  Staines 
and  Falcon  shontod  witli  deligiit,  and  inadti  the  blacks  a  pre- 
sent on  the  spot. 

They  showed  the  prize,  at  niglit,  and  begged  tlu^  fanner  to 
take  to  digging.  Tiiere  was  ten  times  more  money  beneatii  ])is 
soil  then  on  it. 

Not  he.     lie  was  a  farmer  :  did  not  believe  in  diamonds. 

Two  days  afterwards,  another  great  find.  Seven  small  dia- 
monds. 

Next  day,  a  ston(!  as  large  as  a  cob-nut,  and  with  strange  and 
beautiful  sti'eaks.  They  carried  it  home  to  dinnei-,  and  set  it 
on  the  tal)le,  and  told  the  family  it  was  worth  a  thousand 
pounds.  13ulteel  scarcely  looked  at  it ;  but  the  vrow  trembled 
and  all  tlui  young  folk  glowered  at  it. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner,  it  exploded  like  a  cracker,  and 
went  literally  into  diamond  dust. 

'Dere  goes  von  tousand  pounds,'  said  Bulteel,  without  mov- 
ing a  niuscle. 

Falcon  swore.  But  Strtines  showed  fortitude.  'It  was  la- 
minate,^ '  said  he,   '  and  exposure  to  the  air  was  fatal.' 

Owing  to  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  Hottentots,  they 
had  in  less  than  a  month  collected  four  large  stones  of  puie 
watei",  and  a  wine-glass-ful  of  small  stones,  when,  one  fine  day, 
going  to  work  calndy  after  breakfast,  they  found  some  tenU 
pitched,  and  at  least  a  score  of  dirty  diggers,  bearded  like  the 
pard,  at  work  on  the  ground.  Staines  sent  Falcon  back  to 
tell  Bulteel,  and  suggest  that  he  should  at  once  order  them 
off,  or,  bett(^r  still,  make  terms  with  them.  The  phlegmatic 
Boer  did  neither. 

In  twenty-foui-  hours  it  was  too  late.  The  place  was  rushed. 
In  other  words,  diggers  swarmed  to  the  spot,  with  no  idea  of 
law  but  digger's  law. 

A  thousand  tents  rose  like  mushrooms  ;  and  poor  Bulteel 
stood  smoking,  and  staring  amazed,  at  his  own  door,  and  saw 
a  veritable  procession  of  waggons,  Cape  carts,  and  powdered 
travellers  file  past  him  to  take  possep'^ion  of  hi«  hillocks.  Him, 
the  proprie*^  ~.r,  they  sim]dy  ignored  ;  they  had  a  committee, 
who  were  n>  deal   witli  all   obstructions,  landlords  and  tenants 
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included.  Tlioy  thtimselves,  measured  out  Bulteel's  farm  into 
thirty-two  claims,  and  went  to  work  with  sliovel  and  pick. 
They  held  Staines's  claim  sacred — that  was  diggers'  law  ;  but 
they  confin(;d  it  strictly  to  thirty  feet  scjuare. 

Had  the  friends  resisted,  their  brains  would  have  been 
knocked  out.  However,  tliey  gained  this,  that  dealers  poured 
in,  and,  the  market  not  being  yet  glutted,  the  price  was 
good  :  Staines  ^-old  a  few  of  the  small  stones  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  H«!  showed  one  of  the  larger  stones.  Tiu^  dealer's 
eye  glittered,  but  he  offered  only  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
this  was  so  wide  of  the  ascending  scale,  on  which  a  stone  of 
that  impoitance  is  priced,  tluit  Staines  reserved  it  for  sale  at 
Cape  Town. 

Nevertheless,  he  afterwards  doubted  whether  he  had  not  bet- 
tor have  taken  it  ;  for  the  multitude  of  diggers  turned  out  such 
a  prodigious  number  of  diamonds  at  Bulteel's  pan,  that  a  sort 
of  panic  fell  on  the  market. 

These  diy  diggings  were  a  revelation  to  the  world.  Men 
began  to  think  the  diamond,  perhaps,  was  a  commoner  stone 
than  any  t..,e  had  dreamed  it  to  be. 

As  to  the  discovery  of  stones,  Staines  and  Falcon  lost  no- 
thing by  being  confined  to  a  thirty-foot  claim.  Compelled  to 
dig  det^per,  they  got  into  a  rich  strata,  where  they  found  gar- 
nets by  the  pint,  and  some  small  diamonds,  and  at  last,  one 
lucky  day,  their  largest  diamond.  It  weighed  thirty  seven 
carats,  and  was  a  rich  yellow.  Nort%  when  a  diamond  is 
clouded  or  off  colour,  it  is  terribly  dej)reciated  ;  but  a  diamond 
with  a  po.sitive  colour  is  called  a  fancy  stone,  and  ranks  with 
the  purest  stones. 

'  1  wish  ]  had  this  in  Cape  Town,'  said  Staines. 

'  Why  I'll  take  it  to  Capo  Town,  if  you  like,  said  the  change- 
able Falcon. 

'You  will?'  said  Christopher,  surprised. 

'  Why  not  1  I'm  not  much  of  a  digger.  I  can  serve  our  in- 
terest better  by  selling.  I  could  get  a  thousand  pounds  fortius 
at  Cape  Town. 

'  We  will  talk  of  that  quietly,'  said  Christopher. 

Now,  the  fact  is  Falcon,  as  a  digger,  was  not  worth  a  pin. 
He  could  not  sort.  His  eyes  would  not  bear  the  blinding  glare 
of  a  ti'opical  sun  upon   lime  and  dazzling  bits  of  n)ica,  ((uartz, 
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crystal,  white  topaz,  ntc,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  true  glint 
of  the  ro^-iil  stone  had  to  be  caught  in  a  moment.  He  could 
not  sort,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  dig.  The  only  way  to 
make  him  earn  his  half  was  to  turn  him  into  the  travelling  and 
selling  partner. 

Christopher  was  too  generous  to  tell  him  this  ;  but  he  acted 
on  it,  and  said  he  thought  his  was  an  excellent  projiosal :  in- 
deed he  had  better  take  all  the  diamonds  they  had  got,  to 
Dale's  Kloof  first,  and  show  them  to  his  wife,  for  her  consola- 
tion :  '  And  pnhaps,'  saitl  he,  '  in  a  matter  of  this  im})ortance, 
she  will  go  to  Cape  Town  witli  you,  and  try  the  market  there.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Falcon. 

He  sat  and  binxxled  over  the  matter  a  long  time  and  said, 
'  Why  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry  1  They  will  only  give  us 
half  th(>  value  at  Ca]K'  Town  :  why  not  go  by  the  steamer  to 
England,  before  the  London  market  is  glutted,  and  all  the  world 
finds  out  that  diamonds  are  as  common  as  dirt  ? ' 

'  Go  to  England  ?  What,  without  your  wife  ]  I'll  never  be 
a  party  to  that.  Me  part  man  and  wife  !  If  you  knew  my 
own  story ' 

*  Why,  who  wants  you  1 '  said  Reginald.  '  You  don't  under- 
stand. Plucbe  is  dying  to  visit  England  again  ;  but  she  has 
got  no  excuse.  If  you  like  to  give  her  one,  she  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  very  diflerent  matter.  If  Mrs.  Falcon  can 
leave  her  farm ' 

'  Oh,  that  brute  of  a  brother  of  hers  is  a  very  honest  fellow, 
for  that  matter.  She  can  trust  the  farm  to  him.  Besides,  it 
is  only  a  month's  voyage  by  the  mail  steamer.' 

This  suggestion  of  Falcon's  set  Christopher's  heart  bounding, 
and  his  eyes  glistening.  But  he  restrained  himself,  and  sj'"J, 
'  This  takes  me  by  surprise  ;  let  me  smoke  a  pipe  over  it.' 

He  not  only  did  that,  but  he  lay  awake  all  night. 

The  fact  is,  that  for  some  time  past,  Christopher  had  felt 
sharp  twinges  of  conscience,  and  deep  misgivings  as  to  the 
course  he  had  pursued  in  having  his  wife  a  single  day  in  the 
dark.  Complete  convalescence  had  cleared  his  moral  senti- 
ments, and,  j)erhaps,  after  all,  the  discovery  of  the  diamonds 
had  co-operated ;  since  now  the  insurance  money  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  his  wife  from  staining. 
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*  Ah  ! '  said  he ;  *  faith  is  a  great  quality ;  and  how  I  liave 
lacked  it ! ' 

To  do  him  justice,  he  knew  his  wife's  excitaHe  nature,  and 
was  not  without  fears  of  some  disaster,  should  the  news  be  com- 
municated to  her  unskilfully.  But  this  proposal  of  Falcon's 
made  the  way  clearer.  Mrs.  Falcon,  though  not  a  lady,  luid 
all  a  lady's  delicacy,  and  all  a  woman's  tact  and  tenderness. 
He  knew  no  one  in  the  world  more  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
delicate  task  of  breaking  to  his  Kosa  that  the  grave,  for  once, 
was  baffled,  and  her  husband  lived.  He  now  became  quite 
anxious  for  Falcon's  departure,  and  ardently  hoped  he  had  not 
deceived  himself  as  to  Mrs.  Falcon's  desire  to  visit  England. 

In  short,  it  was  settled  that  Falcon  should  start  for  Dale's 
Kloof,  taking  with  him  the  diamonds,  believed  to  be  worth  al- 
together three  thousand  pounds  at  Cape  Town,  and  nearly  as 
much  again  in  England,  and  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Falcon,  in 
which  Staines  revealed  his  true  story,  told  her  where  to  find  his 
wife,  or  hear  of  her.  viz.,  at  Kent  Villa,  Gravesend,  and  sketched 
an  outline  of  instructions  as  to  the  way,  and  cunning  degrees 
by  which  the  joyful  news  should  be  broken  to  her.  With  this 
he  sent  a  long  letter  to  be  given  to  Rosa  herself,  but  not  till 
she  should  know  all  ;  and  in  this  letter,  beaming  with  love  un- 
utterable, he  enclosed  the  ruby  ring  she  had  given  him.  Tliat 
ring  had  never  left  his  finger,  by  sea  or  land,  in  sickness,  or 
health. 

The  letter  to  Rosa  was  sealed.  The  two  letters  made  quite 
a  packet ;  for,  in  the  letter  to  his  beloved  Rosa,  he  told  her 
everything  that  had  befallen  him.  It  was  a  romance,  and  a 
picture  of  love  ;  a  letter  to  lift  a  loving  woman  to  heaven,  and 
almost  reconcile  her  to  all  her  bereaved  heart  had  suftered. 

This  letter,  written  with  many  tears  from  the  heart  that  had 
so  suffered,  and  was  now  softened  by  good  fortune  and  bound- 
ing with  joy,  Staines  entrusted  to  Falcon,  together  with  the 
other  diamonds,  and,  with  many  warm  shakings  of  the  hand, 
started  him  on  his  way. 

*  But  mind,  Falcon,'  said  Christopher,  '  I  shall  expect  an 
answer  from  Mrs.  Falcon  in  twenty  days  at  farthest.  I  do  not 
feel  so  sure  as  you  do  that  she  wants  to  go  to  England  ;  and, 
if  not,  I  must  write  to  Uncle  Philip.     Give  me  your  solemn 
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promise,^  old  follow,  an  answer  in  twenty  days — if  you  havo  to 
s(>nd  a  Kafir  on  hor.so-l»ack.' 

'  i  give  you  my  honour,'  said  Falcon,  superbly. 

'  Send  it  to  me  at  Bulteel's  Farm.' 

'  All  right.     "  Dr.  Christie,  Bulteel's  Farm."  ' 

"  Well — no.  Why  should  \  conceal  my  real  name  anv 
longer  from  such  friends  as  you  and  your  wife  ?  Christie  is 
short  for  Christfjphcr— that  'is  my  Christian  name  ;  but  my 
surname  is  Staines.     Write  to  "  Dr.  Staines."  ' 

'  Dr.  Staines  !  ' 

'  Yes.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  1 ' 

Falcon  wore  a  strange  look.     '  [  almost  thitdc  I  have.     Down 
at  Gravesend,  or  somewhere.' 
^  '  That  is  curious.      Yes,  I  married  my  Rosa  there  ;  ])oor  thiu": 
God  bless  her  ;  God  comfort  her.     Slie  tliinks  me  dead.'        ° 

llis  voice  trembled,  he  graspi^l  Falcon's  cold  hand,  till  the 
latter  wiuced  again,  and  so  they  })arted,  and  Palcon  rode  off 
muttenug,  '  Doctor  Staines  !  so  then  i/ou  are  Doctor  Stauies.' 
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■^gOSA  .STAIXHS  had  youth  on  her  side,  and  it  is  an  ohl 
saying  tliat  youth  will  not  he   denied.      V'outli  strug- 
gled with  death  for  her,  and  won  the  hatth'. 
9fitolrB|i^  But  she  came  out  of  that  terrihle   light    weak  as  a 

^Sti.™  child.  The  sweet  pale  face — the  widow's  cap,  the  suit 
of  dee})  black-  -it  was  long  ere  these  came  down  fiom  the  sick 
room.  And  when  they  did,  oh,  the  dead  blank  I  The  weary, 
listless  life  !  Tlu!  (hiys  spent  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and  desola- 
tion. Solitude!  solitude!  Her  husband  was  gone,  and  a 
strange  woman  played  the  mother  to  her  child  before  her  eyes. 

Uncle  Philip  was  (bn'otedly  kind  to  her,  and  so  was  her 
father  ;  but  they  could  do  nothing  for  her. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  skinned  the  wound  over.  Month.s 
could  not  heal,  fb'r  boy  b(>canie  dearer  and  dearer,  and  it 
was  from  him  cam<'  the  first  real  drops  of  comfort,  however 
feeble. 

She  used  to  read  her  lost  one's  diary  every  day,  and  wor- 
ship, in  deep  sorrow,  the  mind  she  had  scarcely  respected,  un 
til  it  was  too  late.  She  searched  in  this  diary  to  find  his  will, 
and  often  she  hail  mourned  that  he  had  written  on  it  so  few 
things  she  could  ohey.  Her  desire  to  obey  the  dead,  whom, 
living,  she  had  often  disobeyed,  was  really  simple  and  touch- 
ing. She  wt)uld  mourn  to  her  father  that  there  were  so  few 
commands  to  her  in  his  diary.  '  But,'  said  she,  '  memory 
brings  me  back  his  will  in  many  things,  and  to  obey  is  now  the 
only  sad  comfort  I  have." 

it  was  in  this  spirit  she  now  forced  herself  to  keep  accounts. 
Xo  fear  of  her  wearinii  stays  now  •  no  powder  ;  no  trimmings  ; 
no  waste. 

After  the  usual  delay,  her  father  told  her  she  should  instruct 
a  .solicitor  to  api)ly  to  the  insurance  company  for  the  six  thous- 
and pounds.  She  refused  with  a  burst  of  agony.  'The  price 
of  his  life,'  she  screamed.  '  Never  !  I'd  live  on  bread  and 
water  sooner  than  touch  that  vile  money." 
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Her  father  remonstrated  gently.  But  she  was  immovahlc. 
*N(».'     It  would  l)e  like  consenting  to  his  death.' 

Then  Uncle  Philip  was  sent  for. 

fie  set  her  child  on  her  knee  ;  and  gave  her  a  pen  '  ('otno,' 
said  he,  sternly,  '  be  a  woman,  and  do  your  duty  to  little 
Christie.' 

Slu(  kissed  the  boy,  cried,  and  did  her  duty  meekly. 
But,  when  the  money  was  l)rought  her,  she  tlcw  to  Uncle 
Philip,  aii<l  said,  '  There  !  there  !'  and  threw  it  all  betV>re  him. 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  He  waited  patiently, 
and  asked  her  what  he  was  to  do  with  all  that :  invest  it  ] 

'  Yes,  yes  :   for  my  little  Christie.' 

'  And  pay  you  the  int<!rest  quarterly.' 

*  Oh,  no,  no.  Dribble  us  out  a  little  as  we  want  it.  That  is 
the  way  to  be  truly  kind  to  a  simpleton.     I  hate  that  word.' 

'And  8U))pose  I  run  off  with  it?  Such  confiding  geese  as 
you  corrupt  a  man.' 

'  I  shall  never  corrupt  you.  Crusty  people  are  the  soul  of 
honour.' 

*  Crusty  people  !'  cried  Philip,  affecting  amazement.  '  What 
are  they  ] ' 

She  bit  her  lip  and  coloured  a  little ;  but  answered  adroitly, 
'  They  are  people  that  pretend  not  to  have  good  hearts,  but 
have  the  best  in  the  world  :  far  better  ones  than  your  smooth 
ones  :  that's  crusty  people.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Philip  ;  *  and  I'll  tell  you  what  simpletons 
are.  They  are  little  transparent-looking  creatures  that  look 
shallow,  but  are  as  deep  as  old  Nick,  and  make  you  love  them 
in  spite  of  your  judgment.  They  are  the  most  artful  of  their 
sex ;  for  they  always  achieve  its  great  object,  to  be  loved — the 
very  thing  that  clever  women  sometimes  fail  in.' 

*  Well,  if  we  are  not  to  be  loved,  v/hy  live  ai,  all — such  use- 
less things  as  I  amV  said  Rosa,  simply. 

So  Philip  took  charge  of  her  money,  and  agreed  to  help  her 
save  money  for  her  little  Christopher.  Poverty  should  never 
destroy  him,  as  it  had  his  father. 

As  months  rolled  on,  she  crept  out  into  public  a  little  ;  but 
always  on  foot,  and  a  very  little  way  from  home. 

Youth  and  sober  life  gradually  restored  her  strength,  but 
not  her  colour,  nor  her  buoyancy. 
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Yet  sho  was,  perhaps,  more  licautifiil  tlian  ever  ;  for  a  lioly 
sorrow  cliasttMicd  and  stililinicd  her  fVatures  :  it  was  now  ji 
sweet,  angi'lio,  jx'u.sive  bea.ity,  that  interested  evc^ry  teelin<5 
person  at  a  glance. 

She  would  visit  no  one  ;  but,  a  twelvemonth  after  her  be- 
reavement, she  receive(l  a  few  chosen  visitors. 

One  day  a  yount?  t^entleman  called,  and  sent  up  his  ,.ird, 
'Lord  Tadcaster,'  with  a  note  from  Lady  Cicely  Trchernf,  fidl 
of  kindly  feeling.  Uncle  Philip  had  reconciled  her  to  Lady 
Cicely,  but  they  had  never  met. 

Mrs.  Staines  was  much  agitated  at  the  very  name  of  Lord 
Tadcaster  ;  but  she  would  not  have  missed  seeing  him  for  the 
world. 

She  received  him,  with  her  beautiful  eyes  wide  open,  to 
drink  in  every  lineament  of  one  who  had  seen  the  la.st  of  her 
Christo})her. 

Tadcaster  was  wonderfully  improved  :  he  had  grown  six 
inches  out  at  sea,  and,  though  still  short,  was  not  diminutive  ; 
he  was  a  small  Apollo,  a  model  of  symmetry,  and  had  an  en- 
gaging, girlish  beauty,  redeemed  from  downright  effeminacy 
by  a  golden  moustache  like  silk,  and  a  tanned  cheek  that  be- 
came him  wonderfully. 

He  seemed  dazzled  at  first  by  Mrs.  Staines,  but  murmured 
that  Lady  Cicely  had  told  him  to  come,  or  he  would  not 
have  ventured. 

*  Who  can  be  so  welcome  to  me  as  you  V  said  she,  and  the 
tears  came  thick  in  her  eyes  directly. 

Soon,  he  hardly  knew  how,  he  found  himself  talking  of 
Staines,  and  telling  her  what  a  favourite  he  was,  and  all  the 
clever  things  he  had  done. 

The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  but  she  begged  him  to 
go  on  telling  her,  and  omit  nothing. 

He  complied  heartily,  and  was  even  so  moved  by  the  telling 
of  his  friend's  virtues,  and  her  tears  and  sobs,  that  he  mingled 
his  tears  with  hers.  She  rewarded  im  by  giving  him  her 
liand  as  she  turned  away  her  tearful  face  to  i'ldulge  the  fresh 
burst  of  grief  his  sympathy  evoked. 

When  he  was  leaving,  she  said  in  her  simple  Avay,  *  Bless 
\ou.'     '  Come  again,'  slie  said  :  *  you  havi^  done  a  poor  widow 
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Lord  Tadcastor  was  so  interested  and  charmed,  he  wouM 
gladly  have  come  back  next  day  to  see  her ;  hut  he  restraim-d 
that  extravaf^ancci  and  waitetl  a  week. 

Then  he  visited  iier  a,i:aiii.  lie  had  observed  tiie  villa  was 
not  rich  in  llowers,  and  iu'  l<)<jk  lur  down  a  niagiufictnt  Ijou- 
(juet,  cnt  from  his  father's  hot  houses.  At  si^dit  of  him,  or  at 
sif^ht  of  it,  or  both,  the  colour  rose  for  once  in  her  pale  cheek, 
and  her  [jensive  face;  wore  a  sweet  expi'ession  of  satisfaction. 
She  t(jok  hi.s  tlowers,  and  thankeil  him  for  them  and  for  comini.' 
to  see  her. 

Soon  they  got  on  the  only  topic  she  cared  for,  and,  in  the 
course  of  thi.5  second  conversation,  he  took  her  into  his  confi- 
dence and  told  her  h«^  owed  every thinj.;  to  Dr.  Staines.  '  I 
was  on  the  wrong  road  altogether,  and  Ik;  put  me  right.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  used  to  disoi)ey  him  now  and  then,  while 
he  was  alive,  and  1  was  always  the  worse  for  it  ;  now  he  is  gone 
I  never  disobey  him.  1  have  written  down  a  lot  of  wise,  kind 
things  he  said  to  me,  and  1  never  go  against  any  one  of  them. 
1  call  it  my  book  of  oracles.  Dear  me,  I  might  have  brought 
it  with  me.' 

*  Oh,  yes  ;  why  didn't  you  1 ' — rather  reproachfully. 

*  I  will  bring  it  next  time.' 
'  Pray  do.' 

Then  .'•he  looked  at  him  with  her  lovely  .swimming  eyes,  and 
said  tenderly,  '  and  so  here  is  another  that  disobeyed  him  liv- 
ing, but  obeys  him  dead.  What  will  you  think  when  1  tell 
you  that  I,  his  wife,  who  now  worship  him,  when  it  is  too  late, 
often  thwarted  and  vexed  him  when  he  was  alive  ?  ' 

*  No,  no.     He  told  me  you  were  an  angel,  and  I  believe  it.' 

*  An  angel  I  a  good-for-nothing,  foolish  woman — who  sees 
everything  too  late.' 

'  Nobody  else  should  say  so  before  me,'  said  the  little  gentle- 
man, grandly.  '*  I  shall  take  his  word  before  yours  on  this  one 
subject.  If  ever  there  was  an  angel,  you  are  one,  and  oh  ! 
what  would  1  give  if  I  could  but  say  or  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  comfort  you.' 

*  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  dear,  but  come  and  see  me  often, 
and  talk  to  me  as  you  do — on  the  one  sad  theme  my  broken 
heart  has  room  for.' 

This  invitation  delighted  Lord  Tadcaster,  and  the  sweet  word 
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'  dojir,'  from  lior  lovoly  lips,  onton'd  liis  lioart  .in<l  ran  tlimncjli 
all  liis  veins  like  soiiif  rjij)turnus  l)Ut  (lan^'«'r(»us  elixir.  He  (lid 
not  Ray  to  liiniself,  '  She  is  a  widow  witli  a  child,  feels  old  with 
^ri«'f,  and  looks  on  mo  as  a  boy,  who  has  boon  kind  to  her.' 
Such  ])rudenee  and  wariness  was  hardly  to  he  cxj»ected  from 
his  a^e.  He  had  adniiicil  her  at  first  si<;ht,  very  nearly  l(»ved 
her  at  their  lirst  interview,  and  now  this  sweet  word  <»|)ened  a 
heavenly  vista.  The  generous  heart  that  beat  in  his  small  franui 
hurned  to  console  her  with  a  life  long  devotion  and  all  the 
sweet  offices  of  love. 

He  ordereil  his  yacht  to  Gravesend — for  he  had  become  a 
sailor — and  then  he  called  on  Mrs.  Staines,  and  told  her,  with 
a  sort  of  sheepish  cunning,  that  now,  as  his  yacht  happened  to 
be  at  (iravesend,  he  could  come  and  see  her  very  often.  He 
watched  her  timidly,  to  see  how  she  would  take  that  propo- 
sition. 

She  said  with  the  utmost  simplicity,   *  I  am  very  glad  of  it.' 

Then  he  produced  his  oracles  ;  and  she  devoured  tlu'm. 
Sucb  precepts  to  Tadcaster  as  she  could  apply  to  her  own  case 
she  instantly  noted  in  her  memory,  and  they  became  her  law 
from  that  moment. 

Then,  in  her  simplicity,  she  said,  'And  I  will  show  you 
some  things,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  that  may  be  good  for 
you  :  but  1  can't  show  you  the  whole  book  ;  some  of  it  is  sacred 
from  every  eye  but  his  wife's.  His  wife's  1  Ah  me  !  his 
widow's.' 

Then  she  pointed  out  passages  in  the  diary  that  she  thought 
might  be  for  his  good  ;  and  he  nestled  to  her  side,  and  followed 
her  white  fingers  with  loving  eyes,  and  was  in  an  Elysium — 
which  she  AVould  certainly  have  put  a  stop  to  at  that  time,  had 
she  divined  it.  But  all  wisdom  does  not  come  at  once  to  an 
unguarded  woman.  Rosa  Staines  was  wiser  about  her  husband 
than  she  had  been,  but  she  had  plenty  to  learn. 

Lord  Tadcaster  anchored  off  Gravesend,  and  visited  Mrs. 
Staines  nearly  every  day.  She  received  him  with  a  pleasure 
that  was  not  at  all  lively,  but  quite  undisguised.  He  could  not 
doubt  his  weLome  ;  for  once,  when  he  came,  she  said  to  the 
servant,  '  Not  at  home,'  a  plain  proof  she  did  not  wish  his  visit 
to  be  cut  short  by  any  one  else. 

And  60  these  visits  and  devoted  attentions  of  every  kind 
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went  on  unobserved  by  Lord  Tadcaster's  friends,  because  Rosa 
would  never  so  out,  even  with  him  :  but,  at  last,  Mr.  Lusig- 
nan  saw  plainly  how  this  would  end,  unless  he  interfered. 

Well,  he  did  not  interfere  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  w.as  careful 
to  avoid  putting  his  daughter  on  her  guard  :  he  said  to  himself, 
*  Lord  Tadcaster  does  her  good.  I'm  afraid  she  would  not 
marry  him,  if  he,  was  to  ask  her  now  ;  but  in  time  she  might. 
She  likes  him  a  great  deal  better  than  any  one  else.' 

As  for  Philip,  he  was  abroad  for  his  own  health,  somewhat 
impaired  by  his  long  and  faithful  attendance  on  Rosa. 

So  now  Lord  Tadcaster  was  in  constant  attendance  on  Rosa. 
She  was  languid,  but  gentle  and  kind  ;  and,  as  mourners,  like 
invalids,  are  apt  to  be  egotistical,  she  saw  nothing  but  that 
he  was  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  affliction. 

While  matters  were  so,  the  Earl  of  Miltshire,  who  had  long 
been  sinking,  died,  and  Tadcaster  succeeded  to  his  honours  and 
estates. 

Rosa  heard  of  it,  and,  thinking  it  a  great  bereavement,  wrote 
him  one  of  those  exquisite  letters  of  condolence  a  lady  alone 
can  write.  He  took  it  to  Lady  Cicely,  and  showed  it  her.  She 
highly  approved  it. 

He  said,  *  The  only  thing — it  makes  me  ashamed,  I  do  not 
feel  my  poor  father's  death  more  ;  but,  you  know,  it  has  been 
so  long  expected.'  Then  he  was  silent  a  long  time  ;  and  then 
he  asked  her  if  such  a  woman  as  that  would  not  make  him 
happy,  if  he  could  win  her. 

It  was  on  her  ladyship's  tongue  to  say,  *  She  did  not  make 
her  first  happy  ; '  but  she  forbore,  and  said  coldly,  that  was 
maw  than  she  could  say. 

Tadcaster  seemed  disappointed  by  that,  and  by-and-by  Cicely 
took  herself  to  task.  She  asked  herself  what  were  Tadcaster's 
chances  in  the  lottery  of  wives.  The  heavy  army  of  scheming 
mothers,  and  the  light  cavalry  of  artful  daughters,  rose  before 
her  cousinly  and  disinterested  eyes,  and  she  asked  herself  what 
chance  poor  little  Tadcaster  would  have  of  catching  a  true  love, 
with  a  hundred  female  artists  manceuvering,  wheeling,  ambus- 
cading, and  charging  upon  his  wealth  and  titles.  She  returned 
to  the  subject  of  her  own  accord,  and  told  him  she  saw  but  one 
objection  to  such  a  match :  the  lady  had  a  son  by  a  man  of 
rare  merit  and  misfortune.     Could  he,  at  his  age.  undertake  to 
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be  a  father  to  that  son  ]  *  Othwise,'  said  Lady  Cicely, 
"  niaak  my  words,  you  will  quail  over  that  poor  child  ;  and 
you  will  have  two  to  quail  with,  because  1  shall  be  on  her  side." 

Tadcaster  declared  to  her  that  chihl  should  be  (juite  the 
opposite  of  a  bone  of  contention.  '  1  have  thought  of  that,' 
said  he,  *  and  1  mean  to  be  so  kind  to  that  boy,  1  shall  rnake 
her  love  me  for  that' 

On  these  terms  Lady  Cicely  gave  her  consent. 

Then  he  a;  .ed  her  should  he  write,  or  ask  her  in  person. 

Lady  Cicely  reflected.  '  If  you  write,  I  think  she  will  say 
no.' 

'  But  if  I  go  ? ' 

*  Then  it  will  depend  on  how  you  do  it.  Kosa  Staines  is  a 
a  true  mourner.  ^Vhat€ver  you  may  think,  I  don't  believe  the 
idea  of  a  second  union  has  ever  entered  her  head.  But  then  she 
is  very  unselfish  :  and  she  likes  you  better  than  any  one  else,  I 
daresay.  I  don't  think  your  title  or  your  money  w:ll  weigh 
with  her  now.  But,  if  you  shew  her  your  happiness  depends 
on  it,  she  may  perhaps  cwy  and  sob  at  the  very  idea  of  it,  and 
then,  after  all,  say,  "  Well,  why  not — if  I  can  make  the  poor 
soul  happy  1 "  ' 

So,  on  this  advice,  Tadcaster  went  down  to  Gravesend,  and 
Lady  Cicely  felt  a  certain  satisfaction  ;  for  her  well-meant 
interference  having  lost  Ro.sa  one  husband,  she  was  pleased  to 
think  she  had  done  something  to  give  her  another. 

Lord  Tadcaster  came  to  Rosa  Staines  ;  he  found  her  seated 
with  head  upon  her  white  hand,  thinking  sadly  of  the  past. 

At  sight  of  him  in  deep  mourning,  she  started  and  said  '  Oh ! ' 

Then  she  said,  tenderly,  'We  are  of  one  colour  now,'  and 
gave  him  her  hand. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  not  knowing  how  to  begin. 

*  I  am  not  Tadcaster  now.     I  am  Earl  of  Miltshire.' 
'  Ah,  yes  ;  I  forgot,'  said  she,  indifferently. 

'  This  is  my  first  visit  to  any  one  in  that  character.' 

*  Thank  you.' 

*  It  is  an  awfully  important  visit  to  me.  I  could  not  feel  my- 
self independent,  and  able  to  secure  your  comfort  and  little 
Christie's,  without  coming  to  the  lady,  the  only  lady  I  ever 
saw  that — oh,  Mrs.  Staines — Bosa — who  could  see  you,  as  I 
have  done — mingle  his  tears  with  yours,  as  I  have  done,  and 
not  love  you,  and  long  to  offer  you  his  love  ? ' 
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*  Love !  to  me,  a  broken-hearted  woman,  with  nothing  to 
live  for  but  his  memory  and  his  child. 

She  looked  it  him  with  a  sort  of  scared  amazement. 

'  His  child  shall  be  mine.  His  memory  is  almost  as  dear  to 
me  as  to  you.' 

'  Nonsense,  child,  nonsense  ! '  said  she,  almost  sternly. 

'  Was  he  not  my  best  friend  1  Should  T  have  the  health  I 
enjoy,  or  even  be  alive,  but  for  him  1  Oh,  Mrs.  Staines— Rosa 
you  will  no,  live  all  your  life  unmarried ;  and  who  will  love 
you  as  I  do  J  You  are  my  first  and  only  love ;  my  happiness 
depends  on  you.' 

*  Your  happiness  depend  on  me !  Heaven  forbid — a  woman 
of  my  age,  that  feels  so  old,  old,  old.' 

'  You  are  not  old  :  you  are  young,  and  sad,  and  beautiful, 
and  my  happiness  depends  on  you.'  She  began  to  tremble  a 
little.  Then  he  kneeled  at  her  knees,  and  implored  her,  and 
his  hot  tears  fell  upon  the  hand  she  put  out  to  stop  him,  while 
she  turned  her  head  away,  and  the  tears  began  to  run. 

Oh  !  never  can  the  cold  dissecting  pen  tell  what  rushes  over 
the  heart  that  has  loved  and  lost,  when  another  true  love  first 
kneels  and  implores  for  love,  or  pity,  or  anything  the  bereaved 
can  give. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HEN  Falcon  went,  luck  seemod  to  desert  their  claim : 
day  after  day  went  by  without  a,  find  ;  and  tlie  dis- 
coveries on  every  side  made  this  the  more  mortify- 

'^T^v-  gy  t,his  time  the  diggers  at  Bulteel's  pan  were  as 

miscellaneous  as  the  audience  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  only 
mixed  more  closely ;  the  gallery  folk  and  the  stalls  worked 
cheek  by  jowl.  Here  a  gentleman  with  an  affected  lisp,  and 
close  by  an  honest  fellow,  who  could  not  deliver  a  sentence 
without  an  oath,  or  some  still  more  horrible  expletive  that 
meant  nothing  at  all  in  reality,  but  served  to  make  respectable 
flesh  creep  :  interspersed  with  these,  Hottentots,  Kafirs,  and 
wild  blue  blacks  gaily  clad  in  an  ostrich  feather,  a  scarlet  rib- 
bon, and  a  Tower  musket,  sold  by  some  good  Christi-in  for  a 
modern  rifle. 

On  one  side  of  Staines  were  two  swells,  who  lay  on  their 
backs  and  talked  opera  half  the  day  ;  but  seldom  condescended 
to  work  without  finding  a  diamond  of  some  sort. 

After  a  week's  deplorable  luck,  his  Kafir  boy  struck  work  on 
account  of  a  sore  in  his  leg  ;  the  sore  was  due  to  a  very  common 
cause,  the  burning  sand  had  got  into  a  scratch,  and  festered. 
Staines,  out  of  humanity,  examined  the  sore ;  and  proceeding 
to  clean  it,  before  bandaging,  out  popped  a  diamond  worth 
forty  pounds,  even  in  the  depreciated  market.  Staines  quietly 
pocketed  it,  and  bandaged  the  leg.  This  made  him  suspect  his 
blacks  had  been  cheating  him  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  borrowed 
Hans  Bulteel  to  watch  them,  giving  hira  a  third,  with  which 
Master  Hans  was  mightily  pleased.  But  they  could  only  find 
small  diamonds,  and  by  this  time  prodigious  slices  of  luck  were 
reported  on  every  side.  Kafirs  and  Boers,  that  would  not  dig, 
but  traversed  large  tracks  of  ground  when  the  sun  was  shining, 
stumbled  over  diamonds.  One  Boer  pointed  to  a  waggon  and 
eight  oxen,  and  said  that  one  lucky  glance  on  the  sand  had 
given  him  that  lot ;  but  day  after  day  Staines  returned  home, 
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covered  witli  dust,  and  almost  blinded,  yet  with  little  or  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it. 

One  evening,  complaining  of  hia  change  of  luck,  Bulteel 
quietly  proposed  to  him  migration.  '  1  am  gonig,'  said  lie,  re- 
signedly :  '  and  you  can  come  with  me.' 

*  You  leave  your  farm,  sir  I  Why,  they  pay  you  ten  shillings 
a  claim,  and  that  must  make  a  large  return  ;  the  pan  is  fifteen 
acres.' 

*  Yes,  mine  vriend,'  said  the  poor  Hollander,  *  they  pay  ;  but 
deir  money  it  cost  too  dear.  Vere  is  mine  peace  ?  I)is  farm 
is  six  tousand  acres.  If  de  cursed  diamonds  vas  farther  off, 
den  it  vas  veil.  Bud  dey  are  too  near.  Once  I  could  smoke  in 
peace,  and  zleep.  IS  ow  diamonds  is  come,  and  zleep  and  peace 
is  fled.  Dere  is  four  tousand  tents,  and  to  each  tent  a  dawg  ; 
dat  dawg  bark  at  four  tousand  oder  dawgs  all  night,  and  d(fy 
bark  at  him  and  at  each  oder.  Den  de  masters  of  de  dawgs 
dey  get  angry,  and  fire  four  tousand  pistole  at  de  four  tousand 
dawgs,  and  make  my  bed  shake  wid  the  trembling  of  mine 
vrow.  My  vamily  is  vith  diamonds  infected.  Dey  vill  nut 
vork.  Dey  takes  long  valks,  and  always  looks  on  de  ground. 
Mine  childre  shall  be  hump-backed,  round-shouldered,  looking 
down  for  diamonds.  Dey  shall  forget  Gott.  He  is  on  high : 
deir  eyes  are  always  on  de  earth.  De  diggers  found  a  dia- 
mond in  mine  plaster  of  mine  wall  of  mine  house.  Dat  plas- 
ter vas  limestone  ;  it  came  from  dose  kopjes  de  good  Gott 
made  in  His  anger  against  man  for  his  vickedness.  I  zay  so. 
Dey  not  believe  me.  Dey  tink  dem  abominable  stones  grow 
in  mine  house  and  break  out  in  mine  plaster  like  de  measle  : 
dey  vaunt  to  dig  in  mine  wall,  in  mine  garden,  in  mine  floor. 
One  day  dey  shall  dig  in  mine  body.  I  vill  go.  Better  I  love 
peace,  dan  money.  Here  is  English  company  make  me  offer 
for  mine  varm.     Dey  forgive  de  diamonds.' 

*  You  have  not  accepted  it  V  cried  Staines,  in  alarm- 

'  No,  but  I  vill.  I  have  said  I  shall  tink  of  it.  Dat  is  my 
vay.     So  I  say  yah.'  ,       ,,.,.,, 

*  An  English  company  1  They  will  cheat  you  without  mercy. 
No,  they  shall  not,  though,  for  i  will  have  a  hand  in  the  bar- 
gain.' 

He  set  to  work  directly,  added  up  the  value  of  the  claims, 
at  ten  shillings  per  month,  and  amazed  the  poor  Hollander  by 
his  stattment  of  the  value  of  those  fifteen  acres,  capitalized. 
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And  to  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  obnoxious  dia- 
monds obtained  him  tliree  times  as  much  money  as  his  father 
had  paid  for  the  whole  six  thousand  acres. 

The  company  got  a  great  bargain,  but  Jiulteel  received  what 
for  him  was  a  hirge  capital,  and  settling  far  to  the  south,  this 
lineal  descendant  of  '  ie  philosophe  sans  le  savoir  '  carried  his 
godliness,  his  cleaidiness,  and  his  love  of  j)eace,  out  of  the  tur- 
moil, and  was  ha})pier  than  ever,  since  now  he  could  compare 
his  placid  existence  with  one  year  of  noise  and  clamour. 

But  long  before  this,  events  more  pertinent  to  my  story  had 
occurred. 

One  day,  a  Hottentot  came  into  Bulteel's  farm,  and  went 
about  among  the  diggers,  till  he  found  Staines.  The  Hotten- 
tot was  one  employed  at  Dale's  Kloof,  and  knew  him.  He 
brought  Staines  a  letter. 

Staines  opened  the  letter,  and  another  letter  fell  out ;  it  was 
directed' to  'Reginald  Falcon,  Esq.' 

'  Why,'  thought  Staines,  '  what  a  time  tViis  letter  must  have 
been  on  the  road.     So  much  for  private  messengers.' 

The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

'Dear  Sir, 

*  This  leaves  us  all  well  at  Dale's  Kloof,  as  I  hope  it  shall 
find  you  and  my  dear  husband  at  the  diggings.  Sir,  1  am  happy 
to  say  I  have  good  news  for  you.  When  you  got  well  by  God's 
mercy,  I  wrote  to  the  doctor  at  the  hospital,  and  told  him  so. 
I  wrote  unbeknown  to  you,  because  I  had  })romised  him.  Well, 
sir,  he  has  written  back  to  say  you  have  two  hundred  pounds 
in  money,  and  a  great  many  valuable  things,  such  as  gold  and 
jewels.  They  are  all  at  the  old  bank  in  Cape  Town,  and  the 
cashier  has  seen  you,  and  will  deliver  them  on  demand.  So 
that  is  the  first  of  my  good  news,  because  it  is  good  news  to 
you.  But,  dear  sir,  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
Tom  and  I  are  thriving  wonderfully,  thanks  to  your  good  ad- 
vice. The  wooden  house  it  is  built,  and  a  great  oven.  But, 
sir,  the  traffic  came  almost  before  we  were  ready,  and  the  miners 
tlia.t  call  here,  coming  and  going,  every  day,  you  would  not  be- 
lieve, likewise  waggons  and  carts.  It  is  all  bustle,  morn  till 
night,  and  dear  Reginald  will  never  be  dull  here  now.  I  hope 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  tell  him  so,  for  1  do  long  to  see  you  both 
home  again. 
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'  Sir,  we  are  making  our  fortunes.  The  grain  we  could  not 
sell  at  a  fair  price,  we  sell  as  bread,  and  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land ev(!r  so  niucli.  Tea  and  cofffe  tlu;  same,  and  tlie  )»oor 
things  praise  us,  too,  for  l)eing  so  moilerate.  So,  sir,  Tom  bids 
me  say  ti)at  we  owe  this  to  you,  and  if  so  be  you  are  minded  to 
share,  why  nothing  would  j)lease  us  better.  Headpiece  is 
.always  worth  money  in  these  parts  ;  and  if  it  hurts  your  pride 
to  be  our  partner  without  money,  why  you  can  throw  in  what 
you  have  at  the  Cape,  though  we  don't  ask  that.  And,  besides, 
we  are  ofiered  diamonds  a  bargain  every  day,  but  are  u.iiu:}  to 
deal,  for  want  of  experience  ;  but  if  you  were  in  with  us,  you 
must  know  them  well  by  this  time,  and  we  might  turn  many  a 
good  pound  that  way.  L>ear  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended, 
but  1  think  this  is  the  only  way  we  have,  Tom  and  I,  to  show 
our  respect  and  good-will. 

'  Dear  sir,  digging  is  hard  work,  and  not  fit  for  you  and  Reg- 
inald, that  are  g(!ntlemen,  amongst  a  lot  of  rough  fellows,  that 
their  talk  makes  my  hair  stand  on  end,  though  I  daresay  they 
mean  no  harm. 

*  Your  bedroom  is  always  ready,  sir.  I  never  will  let  it  to 
any  of  them,  hoping  now  to  see  you  every  day.  You  that 
know  everything,  can  guess  how  I  long  to  see  you  both  home. 
My  very  good  fortune  seems  not  to  taste  like  good  fortune, 
•without  those  I  love  and  esteem  to  share  it.  I  shall  count  how 
many  days  this  letter  will  take  to  reach  you,  and  then  I  shall 
pray  for  your  safety  harder  than  ever,  till  the  blessed  hour 
comes  when  I  see  my  husband,  and  my  good  friend,  never  to 
part  again,  I  hope,  in  this  world. 

*  I  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  dutiful  servant  and  friend, 

'Phcebe  Dale.' 

*  P.S.  There  is  regular  travelling  to  and  from  Cape  Town, 
and  a  Post  now  to  Pniel,  but  I  thought  it  surest  to  send  by  one 
that  knows  you.' 

Staines  read  this  letter  with  great  satisfaction.  He  remem- 
bered his  two  hundred  pounds,  but  his  gold  and  jewels  puzzled 
him.  Still  it  was  good  news,  and  pleased  him  not  a  little. 
Phoebe's  good  fortune  gratified  him  too,  and  her  offer  of  a  part- 
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nership,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  diamonds  from  returning 
diggers.  He  saw  a  large  fortune  to  be  made  ;  and  W(!ari»'d  and 
disgusted  with  recent  ill-luck,  blear-eyed  and  almost  blinded 
with  sorting  in  the  blazing  sun,  he  resolved  to  go  at  once  to 
Dale's  Kloof.  Should  Mrs.  Falcon  be  gone  to  England  with 
the  diamonds,  he  would  stay  there,  and  Kosa  should  come  out 
to  him,  or  he  would  go  and  fetch  her. 

He  went^home,  and  washed  himself,  and  told  Bulteel  he  had 
had  good  news,  and  should  leave  the  diL'gings  at  once.  He 
gave  him  up  the  claim,  and  told  him  to  sell  it  by  auction.  It 
was  worth  two  hundred  pounds  still.  The  good  people  sym- 
pathized with  him,  and  he  started  within  an  hour.  He  left  his 
pickaxe  and  shovel,  and  took  only  his  double  riflo,  an  admira- 
ble one,  some  ammunition,  including  conical  bullets  and  pro- 
jectile shells  given  him  by  Falcon,  a  bag  full  of  carbuncles  and 
garnets  he  had  collected  for  Ucatella ;  a  few  small  diamonds 
and  one  hundred  pounds — all  that  remained  to  him,  since  he 
had  been  paying  wages  and  other  things  for  months,  and  had 
given  Falcon  twenty  for  his  journey. 

He  rode  away,  and  soon  put  twenty  miles  between  him  and 
the  diggings. 

He  came  to  a  little  store  that  bought  diamonds  and  sold  gro- 
ceries and  tobacco.  He  haltered  his  horse  to  a  hook,  and  went 
in.  He  offered  a  small  diamond  for  sale.  The  ma  iter  was  out, 
and  the  assistant  said  there  was  a  glut  of  these  small  stones,  he 
did  not  care  to  give  money  for  it. 

*  Well,  give  me  three  dozen  cigars. ' 

While  they  were  chaffering,  in  walked  a  Hottentot,  and  said 
*  Will  you  buy  this  1 '  and  laid  a  clear,  glittering  stone  on  the 
counter,  as  large  as  a  walnut. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  young  man.     *  How  much  1 ' 
'  Two  hundred  pounds.' 

*  Two  hundred  pounds  !  Let  us  look  at  it :'  he  examined  it, 
and  said  he  thought  it  was  a  diamond,  but  these  large  stones 
were  so  deceitful,  he  dared  not  give  two  hundred  pounds. 
'  Come  again  in  an  hour,'  said  he  ;  '  then  the  master  will  be  in.' 

*  No,'  said  the  Hottentot,  quietly,  and  walked  out. 
Staines,  who  had  been  literally  perspiring  at  the  sight  of 

this  stone,  mounted  his  horse  and  followed  the  man.  When 
he  came  up  to  him,  he  asked  leave  to  examine  the  gem.  The 
Hottentot  quietly  assented, 
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StiiiiioH  looked  «it  it  all  over.     It  had  a  roii^h  8id(!  and  poi 
islii'd  side,  and  the  latter  was  of  amazing  sottnt'ss  and  lustre. 
It  made  him  tremble.     He  said,  'Look  here,  I  have  only  out* 
hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.' 

The  Hottentot  shook  his  head. 

*  But  if  you  will  go  back  with  me  to  Bulteel's  farm,  I'll 
bornnv  the  other  hundred.' 

The  Hottentot  declined,  and  told  him  he  could  get  four  liiin- 
dred  pounds  for  it  by  going  back  to  Pniel.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  my 
face  is  turned  .so  ;  and  when  Scjuat  turn  his  face  so,  he  going 
home.  Not  can  bear  go  the  other  way  then  ;'  and  he  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  diamond. 

Staines  gave  it  him,  and  was  in  despair  at  seeing  such  a  prize 
so  near,  yet  leaving  him. 

He  made  another  effort.  '  Well,  but,'  said  he,  'how  far  are 
you  going  this  way  I ' 

'Ten  days.' 

'  Why,  80  am  I.  Come  with  me  to  Dale's  Kloof,  and  I  will 
give  the  other  hundred.  See,  I  am  in  earnest,  for  here  is  one 
hundred,  at  all  events.' 

Staines  made  this  proposal,  trembling  with  excitement.  To 
his  surprise  and  joy,  the  Hottentot  assented,  though  with  an 
air  of  indifference  ;  and,  on  these  terms,  they  became  fellow 
travellers,  and  Staines  gave  him  a  cigar.  They  went  on  side 
by  side,  and  halted  for  the  night  forty  miles  from  Bulteel's  farm. 

They  slept  in  a  Boer's  outhouse,  and  the  vrow  was  civil,  and 
lent  Staines  a  jackal's  skin.  In  the  morning  he  bought  it,  for 
a  diamond,  a  carbuncle,  and  a  score  of  garnets  ;  for  a  horrible 
thought  had  occurred  to  him,  if  they  stopped  at  any  place 
where  miners  were,  somebody  might  buy  the  great  diamond 
over  his  head.  This  fear,  and  others,  grew  on  him,  and  with 
all  his  philosophy,  he  went  on  thorns,  and  was  the  slave  of  the 
diamond. 

He  resolved  to  keep  this  Hottentot  all  to  himself  if  possible. 
He  shot  a  springbok  that  crossed  the  road,  and  they  roasted  a 
portion  of  the  animal,  and  the  Hottentot  carried  some  on  with 
him. 

Seeing  he  admired  the  rifle,  Staines  offered  it  him  for  the 
odd  hundred  pounds:  but,  though  Squat's  eye  glittered  a  mo- 
ment, he  declined. 
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Finding  that  tlioy  mot  too  many  rliggors  and  carts.  Stainos 
asked  his  Hottentot  was  there  no  ni^arer  way  to  reach  that  star, 
[tointing  to  one  he  knew  was  just  over  ])ah''s  Kloof. 

Oh,  yes,  he  knew  a  nearer  way,  where  there  were  trees,  and 
shade  and  grass,  and  many  beasts  to  thoot. 

'  Let  us  take  that  way,'  said  Staines. 

The  Hottentot,  ductile  as  wax,  except  about  the  price  of  the 
diamond,  assented  calmly  ;  and  next  day  they  diverged,  and 
got  into  forest  scenery,  and  their  eyes  were  soothed  with  green 
glades  here  and  there,  wherever  the  chimps  of  trees  sheltered 
the  grass  from  the  panting  sun.  Animals  abounded,  and  were 
tame  ;  Staines,  an  excellent  marksman,  shot  the  Hottentot  his 
supper  without  any  trouble. 

Sleeping  in  the  wood,  with  not  a  creature  near  but  Squat,  a 
sombre  thought  struck  Staines.  Suppose  this  Hottentot  should 
assassinate  him  for  his  money,  who  would  ever  know  1  The 
thought  was  horrible,  and  he  awoke  with  a  start  ten  times  that 
night.  The  Hottentot  slept  like  a  stone,  and  never  feared  for 
his  own  life  and  precious  booty ;  Staines  was  compelled  to  own 
to  himself  he  had  less  faith  in  human  goodness  than  the  savage 
had.  He  said  to  himself,  *  He  is  my  superior.  He  is  the  mas- 
ter of  this  dreadful  diamond,  and  I  am  its  slave.' 

Next  day  they  went  on  till  noon,  and  then  they  halted  at  a 
really  delightful  spot ;  a  silver  kloof  ran  along  a  bottom,  and 
there  was  a  little  clump  of  three  acacia  trees  that  lowered  their 
long  tresses,  pining  for  the  stream,  and  sometimes  getting  a 
cool  grateful  kiss  from  it  when  the  water  was  high. 

They  haltered  the  horse,  bathed  in  the  stream,  and  lay  luxu- 
rious under  the  acacias.  AH  was  delicious  languor  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 

The  Hottentot  made  a  fire,  and  burnt  the  remains  of  a  little 
sort  of  kangaroo  Staines  had  shot  him  the  evening  before  ;  but. 
it  did  not  suffice  his  maw,  and,  looking  about  him,  he  saw  three 
elands  leisurely  feeding  about  three  hundred  yards  off.  They 
were  cropping  the  rich  herbage  close  to  the  shelter  of  a  wood. 

The  Hottentot  suggested  that  this  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity. He  would  borrow  Staines's  rifle,  steal  into  the  wood, 
crawl  on  his  belly  close  up  to  them,  and  sent  a  bullet  through 
one. 

Staines  did  not  relish  the  proposal,  he  had  seen  the  savage's 
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rye  ropcatodly  ^'loat  on  tho  riflo,  and  was  not  .vithoiit  lioposho 
might  cvvu  yet  reh-nt,  and  give  tin*  j^roat  diamond  tor  tin;  Inm- 
drocl  pounds  and  this  ritit^ ;  and  lie  was  so  dtMnoralizrd  hy  th»* 
diamond,  and  Hlh'd  witli  suspicions,  that  lie  trarcd  the  sava^f, 
if  h«"  once  liad  the  ritlt'  in  liis  ])ossession,  might  out,  and  he 
seen  no  more,  in  wliich  case  he,  Staines,  still  the  slave  of  the 
diamond,  njight  hang  hims«df  on  tlie  nearest  tree,  and  so  secup' 
his  Itosa  the  insurance  money,  at  all  events.  In  short,  he  had 
really  diamond  on  the  brain. 

He  liem'd  and  haw'd  a  little  at  Squat's  ])roposal,  and  thei. 
got  out  of  it  by  saying,  '  That  is  not  necessary.  I  can  shoot 
it  from  h(;re.' 

'  It  is  too  far,'  olyected  Blacky. 

*  Too  far  !  This  is  an  Kntield  rifle.  I  couM  kill  the  poor 
beast  at  three  times  that  distance.' 

Blacky  was  .amazed.  '  An  Enfeel  rifle,'  said  he,  in  tlie  soft 
musical  murmur  of  his  tribe,  which  is  the  one  charm  of  the 
poor  Hottentot  ;  '  and  shoot  three  times  so  far.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Christopher.  Then,  seeing  his  companion's  hesi- 
tation, he  conceived  a  hope.  '  If  I  kill  that  eland  from  here, 
will  you  give  me  the  diamond,  for  my  horse  and  the  wonderful 
rifle — no  Hottentot  has  such  a  rifle.' 

Squat  became  cold  directly.  '  The  price  of  the  diamond  is 
two  hundred  pounds.' 

Staines  groaned  with  disappointment,  and  thought  to  him- 
self, with  rage,  '  Anybody  but  me  would  club  the  rifle,  give  the 
obstinate  black  brute  a  stunner,  and  take  the  diamond — God 
forgive  me  ! ' 

Says  the  Hottentot,  cunningly,  *  I  can't  think  so  far  as  white 
man.  Let  me  see  the  eland  dead,  and  then  I  shall  know  how 
far  the  rifle  shoot.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Staines.  But  he  felt  sure  the  savage  only 
wanted  his  meal,  and  would  never  part  with  the  diamond,  ex- 
cept for  the  odd  money. 

However,  he  loaded  his  left  barrel  with  one  of  the  explosive 
projectiles  Falcon  had  given  him  ;  it  was  a  little  fulminating 
shell  with  a  steel  point.  It  was  with  this  barrel  he  had  shot 
the  niurcat  overnight,  and  he  had  found  he  shot  better  with 
this  barrel  than  the  other.  He  loaded  his  left  barrel  then,  saw 
the  powder  well  up,  capped  it,  and  cut  away  a  strip  of  the 
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acacia  with  his  knifo  to  s«'o  clojir,  ami,  lyiiiLrdown  in  voluntrcr 
fashion,  clhovv  on  ^'loiniil.  drow  his  hi-ad  str.ujily  on  an  riand 
wlio  pr('s«MiUMl  him  her  Ijioadsidf,  her  hack  hoini;  tnrru'd  to  thfi 
wood,  Tlie  sun  «iion<*  on  her  soj't  coat,  and  nev«'r  was  a  fairer 
mark,  the  sportsman's  <U'adly  vy(-.  hciin^^  in  the  cool  shade,  tlie 
animal  in  the  sun. 

Ho  aimed  lon<;  and  steadily.  I'ut,  just  as  he  was  ahout  to 
pull  the  triji^'er,  Mind  interposed,  and  he  lowered  the  deadly 
weapon.  'Poor  creatun^  1'  he  .said,  '  1  am  goin^  to  take  her 
life — for  what  ]  for  a  sin<,de  meal.  She  is  as  hij;  as  a  i)ony  ; 
and  I  am  to  lay  her  carcass  on  the  plain,  that  we  may  eat  two 
pounds  of  it.  This  is  how  i]w  weasel  kills  the  rahhit  ;  sueks 
an  ounce  of  hlcod  for  his  food,  and  wastes  the  rest.  So  the 
demoralized  sheep-dog  tears  out  the  poor  creature's  kidneys, 
and  wastes  the  rest.  Man,  armed  l»y  science  with  such  powers 
of  slaying,  should  he  less  egotistical  than  wejusels  and  perveited 
sheep-dogs.  I  will  not  kill  her.  1  will  not  lay  that  heantitul 
hody  of  hers  low,  and  glaze  those  tender,  loving  eyes  that 
never  gleamed  with  h.ate  or  rage  at  man,  and  fixthosi-  innocent 
jaws  that  never  hit  the  life  out  of  anything,  not  even  of  the 
grass  she  feeds  on,  and  does  it  more  good  than  harm.  Feed 
on,  poor  innocent.  And  you  be  blanked  ;  you  and  your  dia- 
mond, that  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never  seen  ;  for  it  would  cor- 
rupt an  angel. 

Squat  understood  one  word  in  ten,  but  he  managed  to  reply. 
'This  is  nonsense-talk,'  said  he,  gravely.  '  The  life  is  no  big- 
ger in  that  than  in  the  murcat  you  shot  last  shoot.' 

*  No  more  it  is,'  said  Staines.  *  I  am  a  fool.  It  is  come  to 
this,  then,  K2,firs  teach  us  theology,  and  Hottentots  morality. 
I  bow  to  my  intellectual  superior.  I'll  shoot  the  eland.'  He 
raised  his  rifle  again. 

'  No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,'  murmured  the  HoJtentot,  in  a  sweet 
voice  scarcely  audible,  yet  so  keen  in  its  en  tret,  ty,  that  Staines 
turned  hastily  round  to  look  at  him.  His  fac(!  was  ashy,  his 
teeth  chattering,  his  limbs  shaking.  Before  Staines  could  ask 
him  what  was  the  matter,  he  pointed  through  an  aperture  of 
the  acacias  into  the  wood  hard  by  the  elands.  Staines  looked, 
and  saw  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  long  dog,  or  some  such 
animal,  crawling  from  tree  to  tree.  He  did  not  at  all  share  the 
terror  of  Lis  companion,  nor  understand  it.     But  a  terrible  ex- 
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plan^tion  followed.  This  creatuifi,  having  got  to  the  skirt  of 
the  wood,  expanded,  by  some  strange  magic,  to  an  incrudilile 
size,  and  sprang  into  the  open,  witli  a  gi  ')wl,  a  mighty  lion  ; 
he  seemed  to  ricochet  from  the  ground,  so  immense  was  his 
second  bound,  that  carried  him  to  the  eland,  and  he  struck  her 
one  blow  on  the  head  with  his  terrible  paw,  and  felled  her  as 
if  with  a  thunderbolt  :  down  went  her  body,  with  all  the  legs 
doubled,  and  her  poor  head  turned  over,  and  the  nose  kissed 
the  ground.  The  lion  stood  motionless.  Presently  the  eland, 
who  was  not  dead,  but  stunned,  began  to  recover  and  struggled 
feebly  up.  Then  the  lion  sprang  on  her  with  a  roar,  and  rolled 
her  over,  and,  with  two  tremendous  bites  and  a  shake,  tore  her 
entrails  out  and  laid  her  dying.  He  sat  composedly  down 
and  contemplated  her  last  convulsions,  without  touching  her 
again. 

At  his  roar,  though  not  loud,  the  horse,  though  he  had  never 
heard  or  seen  a  lion,  trembled,  and  pulled  at  his  halter. 

Blacky  crept  into  the  water  ;  and  Staines  was  struck  with 
such  an  awe  as  he  had  never  felt.  Nevertheless,  the  king  of 
beasts  being  at  a  distance,  and  occupied,  an':!  St«i"es  a  brave 
man,  and  out  of  sight,  he  kept  his  ground  i  ched,  and 

by  those  means  saw  a  sight  never  to  be  forge  i;.  The  lion 
rose  up,  and  stood  in  the  sun  incredibly  beaiuiful  as  well  as 
terrible.  His  was  not  the  mangy  hue  of  the  caged  lion,  but  a 
skin  tawny,  golden,  glossy  as  a  race-horse,  and  of  exquisite 
tint  that  shone  like  pure  gold  in  the  sun  ;  his  eye  a  lustrous 
jewel  of  richest  hue,  and  his  mane  sublime.  He  looked  to- 
wards the  wood,  and  uttered  a  full  roar.  This  was  so  tre- 
mendous, that  the  horse  shook  all  over  as  if  in  an  ague,  and 
began  to  lather.  Staines  recoiled,  and  his  flesh  crept,  and  the 
Hottentot  went  under  water,  and  did  not  emerge  for  ever  so 
long. 

After  a  pause,  the  lion  roared  again,  and  all  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  seemed  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  terrible 
roar.  Till  then  the  place  had  been  a  solitude,  but  now  it  be- 
gan to  fill  in  the  strangest  way,  as  if  the  lord  of  the  forest 
could  call  all  his  subjects  together  with  a  trumpet  roar  :  first 
came  two  lion  cubs,  to  whom,  in  fact,  the  roar  had  been  ad- 
dressed. The  lion  rubbed  himself  several  times  against  the 
eland,  but  did  not  eat  a  morsel,  and  the  cubs  went  in  and  ' 
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feasted  on  the  prey.     The  lion  politely  and  paternally  drew 
back,  and  watched  the  young  people  enjoying  themselves. 

Meantime  approached,  on  tiptoe,  jackals  and  hyenas,  but 
dared  not  come  too  near.  Slate-colouied  vultures  settled  at  a 
little  distance,  but  not  a  soul  dared  interfere  with  the  cubs ; 
tliey  saw  the  lion  was  acting  sentinel,  and  they  knew  better 
than  come  near. 

After  a  time,  papa  feared  for  the  digestion  of  those  brats, 
or  else  his  own  mouth  watered  ;  for  he  came  up,  knocked  them 
head  over  heels  with  his  velvet  paw,  and  they  took  the  gentle 
hint,  and  ran  into  the  wood  double-quick. 

Then  the  lion  began  tearing  away  at  the  eland,  and  bolting 
huge  morsels  greedily.  This  made  the  rabble's  mouth  water. 
The  hyenas,  and  jackals,  and  vultures  formed  a  circle  ludic- 
rous to  behold,  and  that  circle  kept  narrowing  at  the  lion  tore 
away  at  his  prey.  They  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  last 
hunger  overcame  prudence  ;  tlie  rear  rank  shoved  on  the  front, 
as  amongst  men,  and  a  general  attack  seemed  imminent. 

Then  the  lion  looked  up  at  these  invaders,  uttering  a  re- 
proachful growl,  and  went  at  them,  patting  them  right  and 
left,  and  knocking  them  over.  He  never  touched  a  vulture, 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  \i\\  an  animal.  He  was  a  lion,  and  only 
killed  to  eat;  yet  he  soon  cleared  the  place,  because  he  knocked 
over  a  few  hyenas  and  jackals,  and  the  rest,  being  active,  tum- 
bled over  the  vultures  before  they  could  spread  their  heavy 
wings.  After  this  warning,  they  made  a  respectful  circle  again, 
through  which,  in  due  course,  the  gorged  lion  stalked  into  the 
wood. 

A  savage's  sentiments  change  quickly,  and  the  Hottentot, 
fearing  little  from  a  full  lion,  was  now  giggling  at  Staines's 
side.  Staines  asked  him  which  he  thought  was  the  lord  of  all 
creatures,  a  man  or  a  lion. 

*  A  lion,'  said  Blacky,  amazed  at  such  a  shallow  question. 

Staines  now  got  up,  and  proposed  to  continue  their  journey. 
But  Blacky  was  for  waiting  till  the  lion  was  gone  to  sleep  after 
his  meal. 

While  they  discussed  the  question,  the  lion  burst  out  of  the 
wood  within  hearing  of   their  voices,  as  his  pricked-up  ears 
showed,  and  made  straight  for  them  at  a  distance  of  scarcely 
thirty  yards. 
S 
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Now,  the  chances  are,  the  lion  knew  nothing  about  them, 
and  only  came  to  drink  at  the  kloof,  after  his  meal,  and  per- 
liaps  lie  under  the  acacias :  but  who  can  think  calmly,  when 
his  first  lion  bursts  out  on  him  a  few  paces  off  1  Staines 
shouldered  his  rifle,  took  a  hasty,  flurried  aim,  and  sent  a  bullet 
at  him. 

If  he  had  missed  him,  perhaps  the  report  might  have  turned 
the  lion  ;  but  he  wounded  him,  and  not  mortally.  Instantly 
the  enraged  beast  uttered  a  terrific  roar,  and  came  at  him  with 
his  mane  distended  with  rage,  his  eyes  glaring,  his  mouth  open, 
and  his  whole  body  dilated  with  fury. 

At  that  terrible  moment,  Staines  recovered  his  wits  enough 
to  see  that  what  little  chance  he  had  v,-as  to  fire  into  the  de- 
stroyer, not  at  him.  He  kneeled,  and  levelled  at  the  centre  of 
the  lion's  chest,  and  not  till  he  was  within  five  yards  did  he 
fire.  Through  the  smoke  he  saw  the  lion  in  the  air  above  him, 
and  rolled  shrieking  into  the  stream  and  crawled  like  a  worm 
under  the  bank,  by  one  motion,  and  there  lay  trembling. 

A  few  seconds  of  sick  stupor  passed  ;  all  was  silent.  Had 
the  lion  lost  him  1     Was  it  possible  he  might  yet  escape  1 

All  was  silent. 

He  listened,  in  agony,  for  the  sniffing  of  the  lion,  puzzling 
him  out  by  scent. 

No  :  all  was  silent. 

Staines  looked  round,  and  saw  a  woolly  head,  and  two  saucer 
eyes  and  open  nostrils  close  by  him.  It  was  the  Hottentot, 
more  dead  than  alive. 

Staines  whispered  him,  '  I  think  he  is  gone.' 

The  Hottentot  whispered,  '  Gone  a  little  way  to  watch.  He 
is  wise  as  well  as  strong.'  With  this  he  disappeared  beneath 
the  water. 

Still  no  sound  but  the  screaming  of  the  vultures,  and  snarl- 
ing of  the  hyenas  and  jackals  over  the  eland. 

*  Take  a  look,'  said  Staines. 

'  Yes,'  said  Squat ;  *  but.  not  to-day.  Wait  here  a  day  or 
two.     Den  he  forget  and  forgive.' 

Now,  Staines  having  seen  the  lion  lie  down  and  watch  ^e 
dying  eland,  was  a  great  deal  impressed  by  this ;  and,  as  ao 
had  now  good  hopes  of  saving  his  life,  he  would  not  throw  away 
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a  chance.     He  kept  his  head  just  above  water,  and  never  moved. 
In  this  freezing  situation  they  remained. 

Presently  there  was  a  rustling  that  made  both  crouch. 

It  was  followed  by  a  croaking  noise. 

Christopher  made  himself  small. 

The  Hottentot,  on  the  contrary,  raised  his  head,  and  ven- 
tured a  little  way  into  the  stream- 
By  these  means  he  saw  it  was  something  very  foul,  but  not 
terrible.     It  was  a  large  vultuie  that  had  settled  on  the  very 
top  of  the  nearest  acacia. 

At  this  the  Hottentot  got  bolder  still,  and,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  Staines,  began  to  crawl  cautiously  into  some  rushes, 
and  through  them  up  the  bank. 

The  next  moment  he  burst  into  a  mixture  of  yelling  and 
chirping,  and  singing,  and  other  sounds  so  manifestly  jubilant, 
that  the  vulture  flapped  heavily  away,  and  Staines  emerged  in 
turn,  but  very  cautiously. 

Could  he  believe  his  eyes  ]  There  lay  the  lion,  dead  as  a 
stone,  on  his  back,  with  his  four  legs  in  the  air,  like  wooden 
legs,  they  were  so  very  dead ;  and  the  valiant  Squat  dancing 
about  him,  and  on  him,  and  over  him. 

Staines,  unable  to  change  his  sentiments  so  quickly,  eyed 
even  the  dead  body  of  the  royal  beast  with  awe  and  wonder. 
What,  had  he  really  laid  that  terrible  monarch  low,  and  with  a 
tube  made  in  a  London  shop  by  men  who  never  saw  a  lion 
spring,  nor  heard  his  awful  roar  shake  the  air  ?  He  stood  with 
his  heart  still  beating,  and  said  not  a  word.  The  shallow  Hot- 
tentot whipped  out  a  large  knife,  and  began  to  skin  the  king 
of  beasts.  Staines  wondered  he  could  so  profane  that  master- 
piece of  nature.  He  felt  more  inclined  to  thank  God  for  so 
great  a  preservation,  and  then  pass  reverently  on  and  leave  the 
dead  king  undesecrated. 

He  was  roused  from  his  solemn  thoughts  by  the  reflection, 
that  there  might  be  a  lioness  about,  since  there  were  cubs  :  he 
took  a  piece  of  paper,  emptied  his  remaining  powder  into  it, 
and  proceeded  to  dry  it  in  the  sun.  This  was  soon  done,  and 
then  he  loaded  both  barrels. 

By  this  time  the  adroit  Hottentot  had  flayed  the  carcase  suf- 
ficiently to  reveal  the  mortal  injury.  The  projectile  had  en- 
tered the  chest,  and,  slanting  upwards,  had  burst  among  the 
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vitals,  reducing  them  to  a  gory  pulp.     The  lion  must  have  died 
I  ..  the  air,  when  he  bounded  on  receiving  the  fatal  shot. 

The  Hottentot  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration.  *  Not  the  linn 
king  of  all,  nor  even  the  white  man,'  he  said ;  'but  Enfeel  rifle  : ' 

Staines's  eyes  glittered.  *  You  shall  have  it,  and  the  horse, 
for  your  di.vmond,'  said  he,  eagerly. 

The  black  seemed  a  little  shaken,  but  did  not  reply.  He 
got  out  of  it  by  going  on  with  his  lion  ;  and  Staines  eyed  him. 
and  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  getting  the  diamond  even 
on  these  terms.  He  began  to  feel  he  should  never  get  it  :  they 
were  near  the  high-road  ;  he  could  not  keep  the  Hottentot  to 
himself  much  longer.  He  felt  sick  at  heart.  He  had  wild  and 
wicked  thoughts  ;  half  hoped  the  liont^ss  would  come  and  kill 
the  Hottentot,  and  liberate  the  jewel  that  possessed  his  soul. 

At  last  the  skin  was  off,  and  the  Hottentot  said,  '  Me  take 
this  to  my  kraal,  and  dey  all  say,  "  Squat  a  good  shooter  ;  kill 
um  lion."  ' 

Then  Staines  saw  another  chance  for  him,  and  summoned  all 
his  address  for  a  last  effort.  '  No,  Squat,'  said  he,  '  that  skin 
belongs  to  me.  I  shot  the  lion,  with  the  only  rifle  that  can 
kill  a  lion  like  a  cat.  Yet  you  would  not  give  me  a  diamoml 
— a  paltiy  stone — for  it.  No,  Squat,  if  you  were  to  go  into  your 
village  with  that  lion's  skin,  why  the  old  men  would  bend  tlieii- 
heads  to  you,  and  say,  "  Great  is  Squat !  He  killed  the  lion, 
and  wears  his  skin."  The  young  women  would  all  fight  which 
should  be  the  wife  of  Squat.  Squat  would  be  king  of  the 
village.' 

Squat's  eyes  began  to  roll. 

*  And  shall  I  give  the  skin,  and  the  glory  that  is  my  due,  to 
an  ill-natured  fellow,  who  refuses  me  his  paltry  diamond  for  a 
good  horse — look  at  him — and  for  the  rifle  that  kills  lions  like 
rabbits — behold  it ;  and  a  hundred  pounds  in  good  gold  and 
Dutch  notes — see;  and  for  the  lion's  skin,  and  glory,  and  honour, 
and  a  rich  wife,  and  to  be  king  of  Africa  1     Never.' 

The  Hottentot's  hands  and  toes  began  to  work  convulsively. 
*  Good  master,  Squat  ask  pardon.  Squat  was  bhnd.  Squat 
will  give  the  diamond,  the  great  diamond  of  Africa,  for  the 
lion's  skin,  the  king  rifle,  and  the  little  horse,  and  the  gold,  and 
Dutch  notes  every  one  of  them.  Dat  make  just  two  hundred 
pounds.* 
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'More  like  four  hundred,'  cried  Staines,  very  loud.  'And 
how  do  I  know  it  is  a  diamond  1  These  large  stones  are  the 
most  deceitful.     Show  it  me  this  instant,'  said  he,  iuiperiou.'sly. 

*  Iss,  master,'  said  the  crushed  Hott«'ntot,  with  the  voice  of  a 
mouse,  and  put  the  stone  into  his  hand  with  a  child-like  faith 
that  almost  melted  Staines  :  but  ho  saw  he  must  be  firm. 
'  Where  did  you  find  it  ] '  he  bawled. 

'Master,'  said  poor  Squat,  in  deprecating  tones,  'my  little 
master  at  the  farm  wanted  plaster.  He  sent  to  Bulteel's  pan  ; 
dere  was  large  lumps.  Squat  say  to  miners,  *  May  we  take  de 
large  lumps  ? '  Dey  say,  "  Yes  ;  take  de  cursed  lumps  we  no 
can  break."  We  took  de  cursed  lumps.  We  ride  'em  in  de 
cart  to  farm  twenty  milses.  I  beat  'em  with  my  hammer.  Dey 
is  very  hard.  More  dey  break  my  heart  dan  I  break  their 
cursed  heads,  One  day  I  use  strong  words,  like  white  man, 
and  I  hit  one  large  lump  too  hard  ;  he  break,  and  out  come 
de  white  clear  stone.  Iss,  him  diamond.  Long  time  we 
knew  him  in  our  kraal  because  he  hard,  long  time  before  ever 
white  man  know  him,  tousand  years  ago,  we  find  him  and  he 
make  us  lilly  hole  in  big  stone  for  make  wheat  dust.  Him  a 
diamond,  blank  my  eyes  ! ' 

This  was  intended  as  a  solemn  form  of  asseveration  adapted 
to  the  white  man's  liabits. 

Yes,  reader,  he  told  the  truth  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  min- 
ers knew  the  largest  stones  were  in  these  great  lumps  of  car- 
bonate, but  then  the  lumps  were  so  cruelly  hard,  they  lost  all 
patience  with  them,  and  so,  finding  it  was  no  use  to  break 
some  of  them,  and  not  all,  they  rejected  them  all,  with  curses  ; 
and  thus  this  great  stone  was  carted  away  as  rubbish  from  the 
mine,  and  found,  like  a  toad  in  a  hole,  by  Squat. 

'  Well,'  said  Christopher,  '  after  all,  you  are  an  honest  fellow, 
and  I  think  1  will  buy  it ;  but  first  you  must  show  me  out  of 
this  wood.  I  am  not  going  to  be  eaten  alive  in  it  for  want  of  the 
king  of  rifles.' 

Squat  assented  eagerly,  and  they  started  at  once.  They 
passed  the  skeleton  of  the  eland  ;  its  very  bones  were  polished, 
and  its  head  carried  into  the  wood ;  and,  looking  back,  they  saw 
vultures  busy  on  the  lion.     They  soon  cleared  the  wood. 

Squat  handed  Staines  the  diamond — when  it  touched  his 
hand,  as  his  own,  a  bolt  of  ice  seemed  to  run  down  his  back, 
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and  hot  water  to  follow  it — and  the  money,  horse,  rifle,  and 
skin  were  made  over  to  Squat. 

'  Shake  hands  over  it,  Squat,'  said  Staines  ;  '  you  are  hard, 
but  you  are  honest.' 

'  Iss,  master,  I  a  good  much  hard  and  honest,'  said  Squat. 

*  Good-bye,  old  fellow.' 

*  Good-bye,  master.' 

And  Squat  strutted  away,  with  the  halter  in  his  hand,  horse 
following  him,  rifle  under  his  arm,  and  the  lion's  skin  over  his 
shoulders,  and  the  tail  trailing,  a  figure  sublime  in  his  own  eyes, 
ridiculous  in  creation's.  So  vanity  triumphed,  even  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa. 

Staines  hurried  forward  on  foot,  loading  his  revolver  as  he 
went,  for  the  very  vicinity  of  the  wood  alarmed  him,  now  he 
had  parted  with  his  trusty  rifle. 

That  night  he  lay  down  on  the  open  veldt,  in  his  jackal's 
skin,  with  no  weapon  but  his  revolver,  and  woke  with  a  start  a 
dozen  times.  Just  before  daybreak  he  scanned  the  stars  care- 
fully, and,  noting  exactly  where  the  sun  rose,  made  a  rough 
guess  at  his  course,  and  followed  it  till  the  sun  was  too  hot ; 
then  he  crept  under  a  ragged  bush,  hung  up  his  jackal's  skin, 
and  sweated  there,  parched  with  thirst,  and  gnawed  with  hun- 
ger. When  it  was  cooler,  he  crept  on,  and  found  water,  but 
no  food.  He  was  in  torture,  and  began  to  be  frightened,  for 
he  was  in  a  desert.  He  found  aii  ostrich  egg,  and  ate  it  raven- 
ously. 

Next  day,  hunger  took  a  new  form,  faintness.  He  could  not 
walk  for  it ;  his  jackal's  skin  oppressed  him  ;  he  lay  down  ex- 
hausted. A  horror  seized  his  dejected  soul.  The  diamond  ! 
It  would  be  his  death.  No  man  must  so  long  for  any  earthly 
thing  as  he  had  for  this  glittering  traitor.  *0h  !  ray  good 
horse  !  my  trusty  rifle  !'  he  cried.  '  For  what  have  I  thrown 
you  away  1  For  starvation.  Misers  have  been  found  stretched 
over  their  gold  ;  and  some  day  my  skeleton  will  be  found,  and 
nothing  to  tell  the  base  death  1  died  of,  and  deserved  ;  nothing 
but  the  cursed  diamond.  Ay,  fiend  !  glare  in  my  eyes,  do!' 
He  felt  delirium  creeping  over  him  ;  and,  at  that,  a  new  tenor 
froze  him.  His  reason,  that  he  lost  once,  was  he  to  lose  it 
again  1  He  prayed  ;  he  wept ;  he  dozed,  and  forgot  all.  When 
he  woke  again,  a  cool  air  was  fanning  his  cheeks ;  it  revived 
him  a  little ;  it  became  almost  a  breeze. 
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And  this  breeze,  as  it  liappened,  carried  on  its  wings  the 
curse  of  Africa.  Tliere  loomed  in  the  north-west  a  cloud  of 
singular  density,  that  seemed  to  exj)and  in  size  as  it  drew  nearer, 
vet  to  be  still  more  solid,  and  darken  the  air.  It  seemed  a 
< lust-storm.  Staines  took  out  his  handkerchief,  prepare<l  to 
wrap  his  face  in  it,  not  to  be  stifled. 

But  soon  there  was  a  whirring  and  a  whizzing,  and  hundreds 
of  locusts  flew  over  his  head  ;  they  were  followed  by  thousands, 
the  swiftest  of  the  mighty  host.  They  thickened  and  thick- 
ened, till  the  air  looked  solid,  and  even  that  glaring  sun  was 
l)lackened  by  the  rushing  mass.  Birds  of  all  sort-s  whirled 
above,  and  swooped  among  them  :  they  peppered  Staines  all 
over  like  shot.  They  stuck  in  his  beard,  and  all  over  him  ; 
they  clogged  the  bushes,  carpeted  the  ground,  while  the  dark- 
ened air  sang  as  with  the  whirl  of  machinery.  Every  bird  in 
the  air,  and  beast  of  the  field,  granivorous  or  carnivorous,  was 
gorged  with  them,  and  to  these  animals  was  added  man,  for 
Staines,  being  famished,  and  remembering  the  vrow  Bulteel, 
lighted  a  fire,  and  roasted  a  handful  or  two  on  a  flat  stone  ;  they 
were  delicious.  The  fire  once  lighted,  they  cooked  themselves, 
for  they  kept  flying  into  it.  Three  hours,  without  interruption, 
did  they  darken  nature,  and  before  the  column  ceased,  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  came  after,  gorging  them  so  recklessly  that 
Staines  could  have  shot  an  antelope  dead  with  his  pistol  within 
a  vard  of  him. 

But,  to  tell  the  horrible  truth,  the  cooked  locusts  were  so 
nice  that  he  preferred  to  gorge  on  them  along  with  the  other 
annnals. 

He  roasted  another  lot,  for  future  use,  and  marched  on  with 
a  good  heart. 

But  noAv  he  got  on  some  rough,  scrubby  ground,  and 
damaged  his  shoes,  and  tore  his  trousers. 

This  lasted  a  terrible  distance  ;  but  at  the  end  of  it  came  the 
usual  arid  ground  ;  and  at  last  he  came  upon  the  track  of 
wheels  and  hoofs.  He  struck  at  an  acute  angle,  and  that 
showed  him  he  had  made  a  good  line.  He  limped  along  it  a 
little  way,  slowly,  being  footsore. 

By-and-by,  looking  back,  he  saw  a  lot  of  rough  fellows  swao-- 
gering   along   behind  him.     Then    he  was   alarmed,    terribly 
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alarmod,  tor  his  diamond  ;  ho  tore  a  strip  off  his  handkorchief, 
and  ti(Ml  it  ciiniiinf^Iy  uinh^r  his  armpit  as  he  hobbled  on. 

The  men  came  up  witli  him. 

'  Hallo,  mate  !     Come  from  the  diggings  ] ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  What  luck  ] ' 

'  Very  good.' 

*  Haw  !  haw  !     What  !  found  a  fifty  carat  ?     Show  it  us.' 

'  We  found  five  big  stones,  my  mate  and  me.  He  is  gone  to 
Cape  Town  to  sell  them.  I  had  no  luck  when  he  had  left  me, 
so  I  have  cut  it ;  going  to  turn  farmer.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
far  it  is  to  Dale's  Kloof] ' 

No,  they  could  not  tell  him  that.  They  swung  on  ;  and,  to 
Staines,  their  backs  were  a  cordial,  as  we  say  in  Scotland. 

However,  his  travels  were  near  an  end.  Next  morning  he 
saw  Dale's  Kloof  in  the  distance  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  heat 
modeiated,  he  pushi^l  on,  with  one  shoe  and  tattered  trousers  ; 
and  half  an  hour  before  sunset  he  hobbled  up  to  the  place. 

It  was  all  bustle.  Travellers  at  the  door  ;  their  waggons 
and  carts  under  a  long  shed. 

Ucatella  was  the  first  to  see  him  coming,  and  came  and 
fawned  on  him  with  delight.  Her  eyes  glistened,  her  teeth 
gleamed.  She  patted  both  his  cheeks,  and  then  his  shoulders, 
and  even  his  knees,  and  then  fiew  indoors  crying,  '  My  doctor 
child  is  come  home  ! '  This  amused  three  travellers,  and  brought 
out  Dick  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

'  But  Lordsake,  sir,  why  have  you  come  afoot  ;  and  a  rough 
road  too  1  Look  at  your  shoes.  Hallo  !  What  has  come  of 
the  horse  ? ' 

'  I  exchanged  him  for  a  diamond.' 

'  The  deuce  you  did  !     And  the  rifle  1 ' 

'  P^xchanged  that  for  the  same  diamond.' 

'  It  ought  to  be  a  big  'un.' 

*ltis.' 

Dick  made  a  wry  face.  *  Well,  sir,  you  know  best.  You 
are  welcome  on  horse  or  afoot.  You  are  just  in  time  ;  Phoebe 
and  me  are  just  sitting  down  to  dinner.' 

He  took  him  into  a  little  room  they  had  built  for  their  own 
))rivacy,  for  they  liked  to  be  quiet  now  and  then,  being  coun- 
try bred  ;  and  Pha»be  was  putting  their  dinner  on  the  table 
when  Staines  limped  in.  .  • 
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She  gave  a  joyful  cry,  and  turned  red  all  over.  *0h,  doctor  ! ' 
Then  his  travel-torn  apv^'arance  struck  her.  '  But,  dear  heart ! 
what  a  figure!  Where's  Reginald]  Oh,  he's  not  far  off  / 
know.' 

And  she  flung  open  the  wimlow,  and  almost  flew  through  it 
in  a  moment,  to  look  for  her  hushand. 

*  Keginald  ] '  said  Staines.  Then  turning  to  Dick  Dale, '  Why, 
he  is  here  — isn't  he  ? ' 

*  No,  sir  :  not  without  he  is  just  come  with  you.' 

*  With  me  ] — no.  You  know  we  parted  at  the  diggings. 
Come,  Mr.  Dale,  he  may  not  be  here  now  ;  but  he  has  been 
liere.     He  nnist  have  been  here.' 

Phcebe,  who  had  not  lost  a  word,  turned  round,  with  all  her 
high  colour  gone,  and  her  cheeks  getting  paler  and  paler.  '  Oh, 
Dick  !  what  is  this  ] ' 

*  I  don't  understand  it,*  said  Dick.  *  Whatever  made  you 
tliink  he  was  here,  sir  ? ' 

'  Why,  1  tell  you  he  left  me  to  come  here.' 

'  Left  you,  sir  ! '  faltered  Phoibe.     *  Why,  when  ? — where  ?' 

*  At  the  diggings — ever  so  long  ago.' 

*  Blank  him  !  that  is  just  like  him  :  the  uneasy  fool ! '  roared 
Dick. 

*No,  Mr.  Dale,  you  should  not  say  that  ;  he  left  me,  with 
my  consent,  to  come  to  Mrs.  Falcon  here,  and  consult  her  about 
disposing  of  our  diamonds.' 

'Diamonds  ! — diamonds  ! ' — cried  Phoebe.  '  Oh,  they  make 
me  tremble.  How  cotild  you  let  him  go  alone  1  You  didn't 
let  him  go  on  foot,  I  hope  ] ' 

'Oh  no,  Mrs.  Falcon;  he  had  his  horse,  and  his  rifle,  and 
money  to  spend  on  the  road.' 

'  How  long  ago  did  he  leave  you,  sir  ? ' 

'  I — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  five  weeks  ago.' 

'Five  weeks  !  and  not  come  yet.  Ah  !  the  wild  beasts! — the 
diggers  ! — the  murderers!     He  is  dead  ! ' 

'  God  forbid  ! '  faltered  Staines ;  but  his  own  blood  began  to 
run  cold. 

'He  is  dead.  He  has  died  between  this  and  the  dreadful 
diamonds.  I  shall  never  see  my  darling  again.  He  is  dead  : 
he  is  dead.' 

She  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  throwing 
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her  arms  above  her  head  in  despair,  and  uttering  those  words 
of  agony  again  and  again  in  every  variety  of  anguish. 

At  such  horrible  inomonts  women  alway  swoon — if  we  are 
to  believe  the  clnimatists.  I  doubt  if  tliere  is  on<5  grain  of 
truth  in  this.  Women  seldom  swoon  at  ail,  unless  their  bodies 
are  unhealthy,  or  weakened  by  the  reaction  that  follows  so  ter- 
rible a  shock  as  this.  At  all  events,  Phoebe,  at  first,  was  strong 
and  wild  as  a  lion,  and  went  to  and  fro  outside  the  house,  un- 
conscious of  her  body's  motion,  frenzied  with  agony,  and  but 
one  word  on  her  lips,  '  He  is  dead  !  he  is  dead  i ' 

Dick  followed  her,  crying  like  a  child,  but  master  of  himself; 
he  got  his  people  about  her,  and  half  carried  her  in  again  ;  then 
shut  the  door  in  all  their  faces. 

He  got  the  poor  creature  to  sit  down,  and  she  began  to  rock 
and  moan,  with  her  ai)ron  over  her  head,  and  her  brown  hair 
loose  about  her. 

'Why  should  he  be  dead  V  said  Dick.  'Don't  give  a  man 
up  like  that,  Pho.'be.  Doctor,  tell  us  more  about  it.  Oh,  man, 
how  could  you  let  him  out  of  your  sight  ?  You  know  how 
fond  the  poor  creature  was  of  him.' 

'  But  that  was  it,  Mr  Dale,'  said  Staines.  '  I  knew  his  wife 
must  pine  for  him  ;  we  had  found  six  large  diamonds,  and  a 
handful  of  small  ones ;  but  the  market  was  glutted  ;  and, 
to  get  a  better  price,  he  wanted  to  go  straight  to  Cape  Town. 
But  I  said.  No  ;  go  and  show  them  to  your  wife,  and  see 
whether  she  will  go  to  Cape  Town.' 

Phoebe  began  to  listen,  as  was  evident  by  her  moaning  more 
softly. 

*  Might  he  not  have  gone  straight  to  Cape  Town  1 '  Staines 
hazarded  this  timidly. 

'Why  should  he  do  that,  sir]     Dale's  Kloof  is  on  the  road.' 

*  Only  on  one  road.  Mr.  Dale,  he  was  well  armed,  with  rifle 
and  revolver  ;  and  I  cautioned  him  not  to  show  a  diamond  on 
the  road.  Who  would  molest  him  1  Diamonds  don't  show, 
like  gold.  Who  was  to  know  he  had  three  thousar  i  pounds 
hidden  under  his  armpits,  and  in  two  barrels  of  his  revolver  1 ' 

'  Three  thousand  pounds ! '  cried  Dale.  '  You  trusted  him 
with  three  thousand  pounds  1 ' 

'  Certainly.  They  were  worth  about  three  thousand  pounds 
in  Cape  Town,  and  half  as  much  again  in ' 
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Pha-he  Started  up  in  a  moment.     '  Tl.ank  Oo.l !  '  she  cri.Ml. 
«  There's  hope  for  me.     Oh,  Dick,  he  is  not  dead  :  HK  has  only 

DLSERTEL)  ME.'  .   .   ,  ,  ,         x       v  u  4.  \ 

And  with  these  strange  and  pitialde  words,  she  tell  to  sob- 
bing, as  if  lier  great  heart  would  hurst  at  last. 
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CHAPTKIt  XXV. 

jTTEIiE  canu*  a  reaction,  and  Phcnbo  was  prostrated  with 
^ridf  ami  alarm.  I  lor  l)rotlior  iiover  tloiihttMl  now 
that  Ut'ginald  had  riiii  toCJapti  Town  for  a  hirk.  Ijiit 
l*h(t'b(i,  tliou;^li  sho  thou«^ht  so  too,  could  Mot  be  .sun'  ; 
and  so  tlie  (h-ublc  a^ony  ofbcrcavenu'iit  aixl  de.sertion 
tortured  her  by  turn.s  an<l  ahnost  to<!,etlier.  For  the  first  time 
tliese  many  year.s,  .slie  wa.s  .so  crn.slied  she  couM  not  go  about 
her  busine.ss,  but  hiy  on  a  litth;  sofa  in  iier  own  room,  and  had 
the  blinds  down,  for  her  head  ached  .so  she  could  not  bear  the 
light. 

She  conceived  a  bitter  resentment  against  Staines  ;  and  told 
Dick  never  to  let  him  iiroo  her  sight,  if  ho  did  not  want  to  be 
her  death. 

In  vain  Dick  made  excuses  for  him  ;  she  would  hear  none. 
For  once  she  was  as  unreasonable  as  any  other  livingwoman  :  she 
could  see  nothing  b'.it  that  she  had  been  happy,  after  years  of 
misery,  and  should  be  happy  now,  if  this  man  had  never  entered 
her  house.  *  Ah,  C'olly,'  she  cried,  'you  were  wiser  than  I 
was.  You  as  good  as  told  me  he  would  make  me  smart,  for 
lodging  and  curing  him.     And  I  was  so  haj)py  !  ' 

Dale  communicated  this  as  delicately  as  ho  could  to  Staines. 
Christopher  was  deeply  grieved  and  wounded.  He  thought  it 
unjust,  but  he  know  it  was  natural  :  he  said,  humbly,  'I  feel 
guilty  myself,  Mr.  Dale  ;  and  yet  unless  I  had  possessed  omni- 
science, what  could  I  do  ?  I  thought  of  her  in  all — poor  thing  ! 
poor  thing  ! ' 

The  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  Dick  Dale  went  aAvay  scratch- 
ing his  head,  and  thinking  it  over.  The  more  he  thought,  the 
less  he  was  inclined  to  condemn  him. 

Staines  himself  was  much  troubled  in  mind,  and  lived  on 
thorns.  He  wanted  to  be  off  to  England,  grudged  every  day, 
every  hour,  ho  spent  in  Africa.  But  Mrs.  Falcon  was  his  bene- 
factress ;  he  had  been,  for  months  and  months,  garnering  up  a 
heap  of  gratitude  towards  her.     He  had  not  the  heart  to  leave 
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her  bad  friends,  and  in  misery,     ilukopt  lioping  Falcun  would 
return,  or  write. 

Two  diiys  jiftcr  his  return,  he  was  seated,  disconsolite,  glue- 
ing gariu'ts  and  carhunch's  on  to  a  hroad  tapering  hit  of  laml;- 
skin,  when  Ucatella  came  to  him  an«l  said,  '  My  iloctor  child 
sick  ] ' 

*  No,  not  sick  ;  but  miserable.'  Ami  he  explained  ti)  her,  as 
well  as  he  coidd,  what  had  passed.  '  Hut,'  said  he,  '  i  woidd 
not  mind  the  loss  of  the  diamonds  now,  if  I  was  .sure  he  onl\ 
was  alive.     1  think  most  of  ])oor,  poor  Mrs.  Falcon,' 

While  Ucatella  pondeie<l  ihis,  but  with  one  eye  of  demure 
curiosity  on  the  coronet  ho  was  making,  he  tohl  her  it  was  for 
her — he  ha<l  not  forgot  her  at  ilw  mines.  *  These  stones,'  said 
ho,  '  are  not  valued  there  ;  but  see  how  glorious  tluiy  are  ! ' 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  tinished  th-^.  corom-t,  and  gave  it 
her.  She  uttered  a  chuckle  of  delight,  and  with  instinctive 
art,  bound  it,  in  a  turn  of  her  hand,  about  her  brow  ;  and  then 
Staines  himself  was  struck  dund)  M'ith  amazement.  The  car 
buncles  gathered  from  those  mines  lock  like  rubies,  so  full  of 
fire  are  they,  and  of  enormous  size.  The  chaplet  had  twelv(r 
great  carbuncles  in  the  centre,  and  went  off  by  gradations  intr> 
smaller  garnets  by  the  thousand.  They  flashed  their  blood-red 
flames  in  the  African  sun,  and  the  lu^ad  of  Ucatella,  grand 
before,  became  the  head  of  the  Sphinx,  encircled  with  a  coro- 
net of  fire.  She  bestowed  a  look  of  rapturous  gratitude  on 
Staines,  and  then  glided  away,  like  the  stately  Juno,  to  admire 
herself  in  the  nearest  glass  like  any  other  coquette,  black,  brown, 
yellow,  copper,  or  white. 

That  very  day,  towards  sunset,  she  burst  upon  Staines  quite 
suddenly,  with  her  coronet  gleaming  on  her  magnificent  head, 
and  her  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and  under  her  magnificent  arm, 
hard  as  a  rock,  a  boy  kicking  and  struggling  in  vain.  She  was 
furiously  excited,  and  for  the  first  time  showed  signs  of  the 
savage  in  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  turn  the 
glorious  pupils  into  semicircles.  She  clutched  Staines  by  the 
shoulder  with  her  left  hand,  and  swept  along  with  the  pair,  like 
dark  Fate,  or  as  potent  Justice  sweeps  away  a  pair  of  culprits, 
and  carried  them  to  the  little  window,  and  cried  *  Open — 
open  ! ' 

Dick  Dale  vas  at  dinner,  Phoebe  lying  down.     Dick  got  up, 
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rather  crossly,  and  threw  open  the  window.  '  What  is  up 
now  1 '  said  he,  crossly  :  he  was  like  two  or  three  more  English- 
men— hated  to  be  bothered  at  dinner-time. 

*  Dar,'  screamed  Ucatella,  setting  down  Tim,  but  holding  him 
ti^ht  by  the  shoulder  ;  *  now  you  tell  what  you  see  that  night, 
^  jd  lilly  Kafir  trash  ;  if  you  not  tell,  I  kill  you  DEAD  ;'  and 
she  showed  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  like  a  wild  beast. 

Tim,  thoroughly  alarmed,  quivered  out  that  he  had  seen  lilly 
master  ride  up  to  the  gate  one  bright  night,  and  look  in,  and 
Tim  thought  he  was  going  in  ;  but  he  changed  his  mind,  anr^ 
galloped  away  that  way  ;  and  the  monkey  pointed  south. 

*  And  why  couldn't  you  tell  us  this  before  1 '  questioned 
Dick. 

'  Me  mind  de  sheep,'  said  T'^.m,  apologetically.  *  Me  not  mind 
de  lilly  master :  jackals  not  eat  him.' 

*  You  no  more  sense  dan  a  sheep  yourself,'  said  Ucatella, 
loftily. 

'  No,  no  :  God  bless  you  both,'  cried  poor  Phoebe  :  *  now  I 
know  the  worst : '  and  a  great  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  suffer- 
ing heart. 

Dick  went  out  softly.  When  he  got  outside  the  door,  he 
drew  them  all  apart,  and  said,  *  Yuke,  you  are  a  good-hearted 
girl.  I'll  never  forget  this  while  I  live  ;  and,  Tim,  tfiere's  a 
shilling  for  thee  ;  but  don't  you  go  and  spend  it  in  Cape  smoke  ; 
that  is  poison  to  whites,  and  destruction  to  blacks.' 

'  No,  master,'  said  Tim.  '  I  shall  buy  much  bread,  and  make 
my  tomach  tiff ; '  then  with  a  glance  of  reproach  at  the  domes- 
tic caterer,  Ucatella,  '  I  almost  never  have  my  tomach  tiff.' 

Dick  left  his  sister  alone  an  hour  or  two,  to  have  her  cry 
out. 

\\  ..en  he  went  back  to  her,  there  was  a  change  :  the  brave 
woman  no  longer  lay  prosti-ate.  She  went  about  her  business ; 
only,  she  was  always  either  crying  or  drowning  her  tears. 

He  brought  Dr.  Staines  in.  Phoebe  instantly  turned  her 
back  on  him  with  a  shudder  there  was  no  mistaking. 

*  I  had  better  go,'  said  Staines.  '  Mrs.  Falcon  will  never 
forgive  me.' 

'  She  will  have  to  quarrel  with  me  else,'  said  Dick,  steadily. 
'  Sit  you  down,  doctor.  Honest  folk  like  you  and  me  and 
Phoebe  wasn't  made  to  quarrel  for  want  of  looking  a  thing  all 
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r'^^'Uiid.  My  sister,  she  hasn't  looked  it  all  round  and  I  have. 
Come,  Pheeb,  'tis  no  use  your  blinding  yourself.  How  wa.s 
the  poor  doctor  to  know  your  husband  is  a  blackguard  ? ' 

*  He  is  not  a  blackguard.  How  dare  you  say  that  to  my 
face  ] ' 

*  He  is  a  blackguard,  and  always  was.  And  now  he  is  a  thief 
to  boot.  He  has  stolen  those  diamonds  ;  you  know  that  very 
well.' 

'  Gently,  Mr.  Dale  ;  you  forget :  they  are  as  much  his  as 
mine.' 

'  Well,  and  if  half  a  sheep  is  mine,  and  I  take  the  whole  and 
sell  him,  and  keep  the  money,  what  is  that  but  stealing  1  Why, 
I  wonder  at  you,  Pheeb.  You  was  always  honest  yourself,  and 
yet  you  see  the  doctor  ro1)bed  by  your  man,  and  that  does  not 
trouble  you.  What  has  he  done  to  deserve  it  1  He  has  been 
a  good  friend  to  us.  He  has  put  us  on  the  road.  We  did  little 
more  than  keep  the  pot  boiling,  before  he  came — well,  yes,  we 
stored  grain  ;  but  whose  advice  has  turned  that  grain  to  gold,  I 
might  say  ?  Well,  what's  his  offence '<  He  trusted  the  diamonds 
to  your  man,  and  sent  him  to  you.  Is  he  the  first  honest  man 
that  has  trusted  a  rogue  ?  How  was  he  to  know  1  Likely  he 
judged  the  husband  by  the  wife.  Answer  me  one  thing,  Pheeb 
If  he  makes  away  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  that  is  his,  or 
partly  yours — for  he  has  eaten  your  bread  ever  si  ne  I  knew 
him — and  fifteen  more  that  is  the  doctor's,  where  shidl  we  find 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  all  in  a  moment  to  pay  the  doctor 
back  his  own  1 ' 

'  My  honest  friend,'  said  Staines,  '  you  are  tormenting  your- 
self with  shadows.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Falcon  will  wrong  me 
of  a  shilling  ;  and,  if  he  does,  I  shall  quietly  repay  myself  out 
of  the  big  diamond.  Yes,  my  dear  friends,  I  did  not  throw 
away  your  horse,  nor  your  rifle,  nor  your  money  :  I  gave  them 
all,  and  the  lion's  skin — I  gave  them  all — for  this.' 

And  he  laid  the  big  diamond  on  the  table. 

It  was  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  of  the  purest  water. 

Dick  Dale  glanced  at  it  stupidly.  Phoebe  turned  her  back 
on  it,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  and  then  came  slowly  round  by  de- 
grees ;  and  her  eyes  were  fascinated  by  the  royal  gem. 

'  Yes,'  said  Staines,  sadly,  '  I  had  to  strip  myself  of  all,  to 
buy  it,  and  when  I  had  got  it,  how  proud  I  was,  and  how  happy 
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I  thought  we  should  ail  be  over  it ;  for  it  is  half  yours,  half 
mine.  Yes,  Mr.  Dale,  there  lies  six  thousand  pounds  that  be- 
long to  Mrs.  Falcon.' 

*  Six  thousand  pounds  ! '  cried  Dick. 

*  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  so,  if  your  suspicions  are  correct,  and 
poor  Falcon  should  yield  tc  a  sudden  temptation,  and  spend  all 
the  money,  I  shall  just  coolly  deduct  it  from  your  share  of  this 
wonderful  stone  :  so  make  your  mind  easy.  But  no  ;  if  Falcon 
is  really  so  wicked  as  to  desert  his  happy  home,  and  so  mad  as  to 
spend  thousands  in  a  month  or  two,  let  us  go  and  save  him.' 

'  That  is  my  business,'  said  Phoebe.  *  I  am  going  in  the 
mail-cart  to-morrow.' 

*  Well,  you  won't  go  alone,'  said  Dick. 

'  Mrs.  Falcon,'  said  Staines,  imploringly,  '  let  me  go  with  you.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir.     My  brother  can  take  care  of  me.' 

*  Me  !  You  had  better  not  take  me.  If  I  catch  hold  of  him, 
by I'll  break  his  neck,  or  his  back,  or  his  leg,  or  some- 
thing ;  he'll  never  run  away  from  you  again,  if  I  lay  hands  on 
him,'  replied  Dick. 

*  I'll  go  alone.     You  are  both  against  me.' 

'  No,  Mrs.  Falcon,  I  am  not,'  said  Staines.  '  My  heart  bleeds 
for  you.' 

*  Don't  you  demean  yourself  praying  her,'  said  Dick.  '  It's 
a  public  conveyance  :  you  have  no  need  to  ask  her  leave.' 

'  That  is  true  :  I  cannot  hinder  folk  from  going  to  Cape 
Town  the  same  day,'  said  Phoebe,  sullenly. 

*  If  I  might  presume  to  advise,  I  woulcl  take  little  Tommy.' 

*  What !  all  that  road  1  Do  you  want  me  to  lose  my  child,  as 
well  as  my  man  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  Mrs.  Falcon  ! ' 

*  Don't  speak  to  her,  doctor,  to  get  your  nose  snapped  off 
give  her  time.     She'll  come  to  her  senses  before  she  dies.' 

Next  day  Mrs.  Falcon  and  Staines  started  for  Cape  Town. 
Staines  paid  her  every  attention,  when  opportunity  offered. 
But  she  was  sullen  and  gloomy,  and  held  no  converse  with  him. 

He  landed  her  at  an  inn  :  and  then  he  told  her  he  would  go  at 
once  to  the  jewellers.  He  asked  her  piteously  would  she  lend 
him  a  pound  or  two,  to  prosecute  his  researches.  She  took  out 
her  purse,  without  a  word,  and  lent  him  two  pounds. 

He  began  to  scour  the  tow«  :    the  jewellers  he  visited  could 
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tell  him  nothing.  At  last  he  came  to  a  shop,  and  there  found 
Mrs.  Falcon  makirg  her  inquiries  independently.  She  said, 
coldly,  '  You  had  better  come  with  me,  and  get  your  money 
and  things.' 

She  took  bird  to  the  bank — it  happened  to  be  tlie  one 
she  did  business  with — and  said,  *  This  is  Doctor  Christie,  come 
for  his  money  and  jewels.' 

There  was  some  demur  at  this  ;  but  the  cashier  recognised 
him,  and  Phoebe  making  herself  responsible,  the  money  and 
jewels  were  handed  over. 

Staines  whispered  Phoebe,  *Are  you  sure  the  jewels  are  mine?' 

*  They  were  found  on  you,  sir.' 

Staines  took  them,  looking  confused.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  think,  ^\^len  they  got  into  the  street  again  he  told  her 
it  was  verv  kind  of  her  to  think  of  his  interest  at  all.  'v?  '■  •] 

No  answer :  she  was  not  going  to  make  friends  with  him 
over  such  a  trifle  as  that. 

By  degrees,  however,  Christopher's  zeal  on  her  behalf  broke 
the  ice  ;  and  besides,  as  the  search  proved  unavailing,  she 
needed  sympathy ;  and  he  gave  it  her,  and  did  not  abuse  her 
husband,  as  Dick  Dale  did. 

One  day,  in  the  street,  after  a  long  thought,  she  said  to  him 
'  Didn't  you  say,  sir,  you  gave  him  a  letter  for  me  ? ' 

*  I  gave  him  two  letters ;  one  of  them  was  to  you.' 
'  Could  you  remember  what  you  said  in  it  ? ' 

'  Perfectly.  I  begged  you,  if  you  should  go  to  England,  to 
break  the  truth  to  my  wife.  She  is  very  excitable ;  and  sudden 
joy  has  killed  ere  now.     I  gave  you  particular  instructions.' 

*  And  you  were  very  wise.  But  what  ever  could  make  you 
think  I  would  go  to  England  ? ' 

'  He  told  me  you  only  wanted  an  excuse.' 

'Oh!' 

'  When  he  told  me  that,  I  caught  at  it,  of  course.  It  was 
all  the  world  to  me  to  get  my  Rosa  told  by  such  a  kind, 
good,  sensible  friend  as  you  ;  and,  Mrs.  Falcon,  I  had  no 
scruple  about  troubling  you ;  because  I  knew  the  stones 
would  sell  for  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  more  in  England  than 
here,  and  that  would  pay  your  expenses.' 

*  I  see,  sir :  I  see.     'Twas  very  natural :  you  love  your  wife. ' 

*  Better  than  my  life.' 

T 
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*  And  he  told  you  I  only  wanted  an  excuse  to  go  to  England  i 
'  He  did  indeed.     Was  it  not  true  i  ' 

*  It  was  anything  but  true.  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  been  so  hai)py  here  :  too  happy  to  last.  Ah  : 
well,  it  is  all  over.  Let  us  think  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Sure 
that  was  not  the  only  letter  you  gave  my  husband  ?  Didn't  you 
write  to  her  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  did  ;  but  that  was  enclosed  to  you,  and  not  to 
be  given  to  her  until  you  had  broken  the  joyful  news  to 
her.  Yes,  Mrs.  Falcon,  I  wrote  and  told  her  everything  ;  my 
loss  at  sea  :  how  I  was  saved,  after,  by  your  kindness.  Our 
journeys — from  Cape  Town,  and  then  to  the  diggings — my  sua- 
den  good  fortune — my  hopes — my  joy — oh,  my  poor  Kusa! — 
and  now  I  suppose  she  will  never  get  it.  It  is  too  cruel  of  him. 
I  shall  go  home  by  the  next  steamer.  I  can't  stay  here  aii\ 
longer,  for  you  or  anybody.  Oh  !  And  I  enclosed  my  ruby  ring. 
that  she  gave  me,  for  I  thought  she  might  not  believe  you  witli- 
out  that.' 

'  Let  me  think,'  said  Phoebe,  turning  ashy  pale.  'For  mercy's 
sake,  let  me  think.* 

'  He  has  read  both  those  letters,  sir.' 

'  She  will  never  see  hers,  any  more  than  I  shall  see  mine,* 
She  paused  again,  thinking  harder  and  harder. 

'  We  must  take  two  places  in  the  next  mail  steamer.  I  must 
look  after  my  husband,  and  YOU  after  your  wife.* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

RS.  FALCON'S  bitter  feeling  against  Dr.  Staines  ilid 
not  subside;  it  merely  went  out  of  sight  a  little. 
They  were  thrown  together  by  potent  circumstances, 
and,  in  a  manner,  connected  Wy  mutual  obligations  ; 
so  an  open  rupture  seemed  too  unnatural.  Still 
Phoebe  was  a  woman,  and,  blinded  by  her  love  for  her  husband, 
could  not  forgive  the  innocent  cause  of  their  present  unhappy 
separation  ;  though  the  fault  lay  entirely  with  Falcon. 

Staines  took  her  on  board  the  steamer,  and  paid  her  every 
attention.  She  was  also  civil  to  him  ;  but  it  was  a  cold  and 
constrained  civility. 

About  a  hundred  miles  from  land  the  steamer  stopped,  and 
the  passengers  soon  learned  there  was  something  wrong  with 
her  machinery.  In  fact,  after  due  consultation,  the  captain  de- 
cided to  put  back. 

This  irritated  and  distressed  Mrs.  Falcon  so,  that  the  captain, 
desirous  to  oblige  her,  hailed  a  fast  schooner  that  tacked  across 
her  bows,  and  gave  Mrs.  Falcon  the  option  of  going  back  with 
him,  or  going  on  in  the  schooner,  with  whose  skipper  he  was 
acquainted. 

Staines  advised  her  on  no  account  to  trust  to  sails,  when  she 
could  have  steam  with  only  a  delay  of  four  or  five  days  :  but 
she  said,  '  Anything  sooner  than  go  back.  I  can't,  I  can't, 
on  such  an  errand.' 

Accordingly  she  was  put  on  board  the  schooner,  and  Staines, 
after  some  hesitation,  felt  bound  to  accompany  her. 

It  proved  a  sad  error.  Contrary  winds  assailed  them  the 
very  next  day,  and  with  such  severity  that  they  had  repeatedly 
to  lie-to. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  with  a  ship  reeling  under  them 
like  a  restive  horse,  and  the  waves  running  mountains  high, 
poor  Phoebe's  terrors  ovemiastered  both  her  hostility  and  her 
reserve.  *  Doctor,'  said  she,  '  I  believe  'tis  God's  will  we  shall 
never  see  England.     I  must  try  and  die  more  like  a  Christian 
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than  I  have  lived,  forgiving  all  who  have  wronged  me,  and  you 
that  have  been  my  good  friend  and  my  worst  enemy,  but  you 
did  not  mean  it.  Sir,  what  has  turned  me  against  you  so  ] — 
your  wife  was  my  husband's  sweetheart  before  he  married  me.' 

*  My  wife  your  husband's — you  are  dreaming.' 

*  Nay,  sir,  once  she  camo  to  my  shop,  and  I  saw  directly  I 
was  nothing  to  him,  and  he  owned  it  all  to  me  ;  he  had  courted 
her,  and  she  had  jilted  him ;  so  he  said.  Why  should  he  tell 
me  a  lie  about  that  1  I'd  lay  my  life  'tis  true.  And  now  you 
have  sent  him  to  her  your  own  self ;  and,  at  sight  of  her,  I 
shall  be  nothing  again.  Well,  when  this  ship  goes  down,  they 
can  marry,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  happy,  happier  than  I  can 
make  him,  that  tried  my  best,  God  knows.' 

This  conversation  surprised  Staines  not  a  little.  However, 
he  said,  with  great  warmth,  it  was  false.  His  wife  had  danced 
and  flirted  with  some  young  gentleman  at  one  time,  when  there 
was  a  brief  misunderstanding  between  him  and  her,  but  sweet- 
heart she  had  never  had,  except  him.  He  had  courted  her 
fresh  from  school.  '  Now,  my  good  soul,'  said  he,  '  make  your 
mind  easy  ;  the  ship  is  a  good  one,  and  well  handled,  and  in 
no  danger  whatever  :  and  my  wife  is  in  no  danger  from  your 
husband.  Since  you  and  your  brother  tell  me  that  he  is  a  vil- 
lain, I  am  bound  to  believe  you.  But  my  wife  is  an  angel.  In 
our  miserable  hour  of  parting,  she  vowed  not  to  marry  again, 
should  I  be  taken  from  her.  Marry  again  !  what  am  I  talking 
of  ^  Why,  if  he  visits  her  at  all,  it  will  be  to  let  her  know  I 
am  alive,  and  give  her  my  letter.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  rae  she 
will  listen  to  vows  of  love  from  him,  when  her  whole  heart  is 
in  rapture  for  me  ]     Such  nonsense  ! ' 

This  burst  of  his  did  not  affront  her,  and  did  comfort  her. 

At  last  the  wind  abated  ;  and,  after  a  wearisome  calm,  a 
light  breeze  came,  and  the  schooner  crept  homeward. 

Phcebe  restrained  herself  for  several  days  ;  but  at  last  she 
came  back  to  the  subject ;  this  time  it  was  in  an  apologetic 
tone  at  stirting.  '  I  know  you  think  me  a  foolish  woman,'  she 
said  ;  *  but  my  poor  Reginald  could  never  resist  a  pretty  face  ; 
and  she  is  so  lovely  :  and  you  should  have  seen  how  he  turned 
when  she  came  in  to  my  place.  Oh,  sir,  there  has  been  more 
between  them  than  you  knov/  of ;  and,  when  I  think  that  he 
will  have  been  in  England  so  many  months  before  we  get  there. 
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oh,  doctor,  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  should  go  mad  :  my  head  is* 
like  a  furnace,  and  see,  my  brow  is  all  wrinkled  again. 

Then  Staines  tried  to  comfort  her ;  assured  her  she  was  tor- 
menting herself  idly :  her  husband  would  perhaps  have  spent 
some  of  the  diamond  money  on  his  amusement ;  but  what  if  he 
had,  he  should  deduct  it  out  of  the  big  diamond,  which  was  also 
their  joint  property,  and  the  loss  would  hardly  be  felt.  *  As 
to  my  wife,  madam,  I  have  but  one  anxiety  ;  lest  he  should  go 
blurting  it  out  that  I  am  alive,  and  almost  kill  her  \vith  joy.' 

*  He  will  not  do  that,  sir.     He  is  no  fool.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  fear.' 

*  Man,  I  tell  you  there  is  everything  to  fear.  You  don't 
know  him  as  I  do  ;  nor  his  power  over  women.' 

'  Mrs.  Falcon,  are  you  bent  on  affronting  me  1 ' 

*  No,  sir  ;  heaven  forbid.' 

'  Then  please  to  close  this  subject  for  ever.  In  three  weeks 
we  shall  be  in  England.' 

'  Ay  ;  but  he  has  been  there  six  months.' 

He  bowed  stiffly  to  her,  went  to  his  cabin,  and  avoided  the 
poor  foolish  woman  as  much  as  he  could  without  seeming  too 
unkind. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

|RS.  STAINES  made  one  or  two  movements — to  stop 
h^iwrn  li  ^^^^  Tadcaster — with  her  hand,  that  expressive 
^IH  ill     feature  with  which,  at  such  times,  a  sensiti\e  woman 

Wiien,  at  last,  he  paused  for  her  reply,  she  said, 
*  Me  marry  again  !     Oh,  for  shame  ! ' 

*  Mrs.  Staines — Rosa — you  will  marry  again,  some  day.' 

*  Never.  Me  take  another  husband,  after  such  a  man  as  I 
have  lost  !  I  should  be  a  monster.  Oh,  Lord  Tadcaster,  you 
have  been  so  kind  to  me  ;  so  sympathising.  You  made  me  be- 
lieve you  loved  my  Christopher  too  ;  and  now  you  have  spoiled 
all.     It  is  too  cruel.' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Staines,  do  you  think  me  capable  of  feigning — 
don't  you  see  my  love  for  you  has  taken  me  by  surprise  ?  But 
how  could  I  visit  you — look  on  you — hear  you — mingle  my 
regrets  with  yours  :  yours  were  the  deepest,  of  course  ;  but 
mine  were  honest.' 

'  I  believe  it.'  And  she  gave  him  her  hand.  He  held  it, 
and  kissed  it,  and  cried  over  it,  as  the  young  will,  and  implored 
her,  on  his  knees,  not  to  condemn  herself  to  life-long  widow- 
hood, and  him  to  despair. 

Then  she  cried  too ;  but  she  was  firm ;  and,  by  degrees,  she 
made  him  see  that  her  heart  was  inaccessible. 

Then,  at  last,  he  submited,  with  tearful  eyes,  but  a  valiant 
heart. 

She  offered  friendship,  timidly. 

But  he  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  fall  into  that  trap.  '  No,' 
he  said  ;  '  I  could  not,  I  could  not.     Love, or  nothing.  ' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  she,  pityingly.  '  Forgive  me.  In  my 
selfishness  and  my  usual  folly,  I  did  not  see  this  coming  on,  or 
I  would  have  spared  you  this  mortification.' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  gulped  the  little  earl.  *  I  shall  always 
be  pre  ud  I  knew  you,  and  proud  I  loved  you,  and  offered  you 
my  hand.' 
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Tlicn  the  magnanimous  little  fellow  blessed  her,  and  left  her, 
;ind  discontinued  his  visits. 

Mr.  Lusignan  found  her  crying,  and  got  the?  truth  out  of  her. 
He  was  in  despair.  lie  ren)onstratt'd  kindly,  hut  Hrmly. 
Truth  coni])els  nie  to  say  that  she  ])oiitely  ignored  him.  He 
observed  that  phenonu'iion,  and  said,  '  Very  well  then,  I  shall 
telegra})h  for  Uncle  Phili}).' 

'  l)o,'  said  the  rebel.     *  He  is  always  welcome.' 

Philip,  telegraphed,  came  down  that  evening  :  likewise  his 
little  l)lack  bag.  He  found  them  in  the  drawing-room  :  i)apa 
with  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  Rosa  seated,  sewing  at  a  lami). 
She  made  little  Christie's  clothes  herself;  fancy  that ! 

Having  ascertained  that  the  little  boy  was  well,  Philip,  ad- 
roitly hiding  that  he  had  come  down  torn  with  anxiety  on  that 
head,  inquired,  with  a  show  of  contemptuous  inditference, 
whose  cat  was  dead. 

*  Nobody's,'  said  Lusignan,  crossly.  Then  he  turned  and 
pointed  the  Gazette  at  his  offspring.  '  Do  you  .see  that  young 
lady  stitching  there  so  demurely  ?  * 

Philip  carefully  wiped  and  then  put  on  his  spectacles. 

*  I  see  her,'  said  he.  '  She  does  look  a  little  too  innocent. 
None  of  them  are  really  so  iiniocejit  as  all  that.  Has  she  been 
swearing  at  the  nurse,  and  boxing  her  ears  1 ' 

'  Worse  than  that.  She  has  been  and  refused  the  Earl  of 
Tadcaster.' 

*  Refused  him  !  What  !  has  that  little  monkey  had  the  au- 
dacity   ' 

'The  condescension,  vou  mean.     Yes.' 
'And  she  has  refused  him  ]' 
'  And  twenty  thousand  a  year.' 
'  What  immorality  ! ' 

*  Worse.     What  absurdity  ! ' 

'  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  1  Is  it  the  old  story,  "  1 
could  never  love  him  ]"  No  ;  that's  inadequate  ;  for  they  all 
love  a  title  and  twenty  thousand  a  year.' 

Rosa  sewed  on  all  this  time  in  demure  and  absolute  silence. 

*  She  ignores  us,'  said  Philip.  '  It  is  intolerable.  She  does 
not  appreciate  our  politeness  in  talking  at  her.  Let  us  arraign 
her  before  our  sacred  tribunal,  and  have  her  into  court.  Ndw, 
mistress,  the  Senate  of  Venice  is  assembled,  and  you  must  be 
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pleased  to  tell  us  why  you  refused  a  title  and  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  with  a  small  but  symmetrical  earl  tacked  on.' 

Rosa  laid  down  her  work,  and  said,  quietly,  '  Uncle,  almost 
the  last  words  that  passed  between  me  and  my  Christopher, 
wc!  promised  each  other  solemidy  never  to  marry  again  till 
death  sliould  us  part.  You  know  how  deep  my  sorrow  has 
been  that  T  can  find  so  few  wishes  of  my  lost  Cliristopher  to 
obey.  W(;ll,  to<lay  1  have  had  an  opportunity  at  last.  1  have 
obeyed  my  own  lost  one  :  it  has  cost  me  a  tear  or  two ;  but, 
for  all  tliat,  it  has  given  me  one  little  gleam  of  happiness.  Ah, 
foolish  woman,  that  obeys  too  late  ! ' 

And,  with  this,  the  tears  began  to  run. 

All  this  seemed  a  little  too  high-flown  to  Mr.  Lusignuii. 
'  There,'  said  he,  '  see  on  what  a  straw  her  mind  turns.  So, 
but  for  that,  you  would  have  done  the  right  thing,  and  marriecl 
the  earl  ? ' 

'  I  dare  say  I  should — at  the  time — to  stop  his  crying.' 

And,  with  this  listless  remark,  she  quietly  took  up  her  sew- 
ing again. 

The  sagacious  Philip  looked  at  her  gravely.  He  thought  to 
himself  how  piteous  it  was  to  see  so  young  and  lovely  a  crea- 
ture, that  had  given  up  all  hope  of  happiness  for  herself. 
These  being  his  real  thoughts,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 
'  We  had  better  drop  this  subject,  sir.  This  young  lady  will 
take  us  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seignors  out  of  our  depth, 
if  we  don't  mind.' 

But  the  moment  he  got  her  alone  he  kissed  her  paterniiUy, 
and  said,  '  Rosa,  it  is  not  lost  on  me,  your  fidelity  to  the  dead. 
As  years  roll  on,  and  your  deep  wound  first  closes,  then  skins. 
then  heals ' 

*  Ah,  let  me  die  first ' 


'  Time  and  nature  will  absolve  you  from  that  vow  :  but  bless 
you  for  thinking  this  can  never  be.  Rosa,  your  folly  of  this 
day  has  made  you  my  heir  :  so  never  let  money  tempt  you,  for 
you  have  enough,  and  will  have  more  than  enough  when  I  go.' 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  altered  his  will  next  day,  and 
made  Rosa  his  residuary  legatee. 

When  he  had  done  this,  foreseeing  no  fresh  occasion  for  his 
services,  he  prepared  for  a  long  visit  to  Italy.  He  was  packing 
up  his  things  to  go  there,  when  he  received  a  line  from  Lady 
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Cicely  Troherne,  asking  him  to  call  on  hor  professionally.  As 
tlio  lady's  servant  brought  it  he  sent  hack  a  line  to  say  he  no 
longer  practised  medicine,  but  would  call  on  her  as  a  friend  in 
an  hour's  time. 

He  found  her  reclining,  the  picture  of  lassitude.  *  How 
good  of  you  to  come,'  she  drawled. 

'  What's  the  matter  1 '  said  he,  brusquely. 

'  I  wish  to  cawnsult  you  about  myself  I  tliink  if  anybody 
can  brighten  me  up,  it  is  you.  I  feel  such  a  languaw — such  a 
want  of  spiwit ;  and  I  get  palaw,  and  that  is  not  desiwable.' 

He  examined  her  tongue  and  the  white  of  her  eye,  and  told 
her,  in  his  blunt  way,  she  ate  and  drank  too  much. 

*  Excuse  me  sir,'  said  she,  stiffly. 

'  I  mean  too  often.  Now,  let's  see.  Cup  of  tea  in  bed  of 
a  morning  ] ' 

*  Yaas.' 

'  Dinner  at  two  1 ' 

*  We  call  it  luncheon.' 

'  Are  you  a  ventriloquist  ? ' 
'No.' 

*  Then  it  is  only  your  lips  call  it  luncheon.  Your  poor 
stomach,  could  it  speak,  would  call  it  dinner.     Afternoon,  tea?' 

'  Yaas.' 

*  At  7.30  another  dinner.  Tea  after  that.  Your  afflicted 
stomach  gets  no  rest.     You  eat  pastry  ? ' 

'  I  confess  it.' 

*  And  sugar  in  a  dozen  forms  1  * 
She  nodded. 

*  Well,  sugar  is  poison  to  your  temperament.  Now  I'll  set 
you  up,  if  you  can  obey.     Give  up  your  morning  dram.' 

'  What  dwam  1 ' 

*  Tea  in  bed,  before  eating.  Can't  you  see  that  is  a  dram  1 
Animal  food  twice  a  day.  No  wine  but  a  little  claret  and 
water  ;  no  pastry,  no  sweets,  and  play  battledore  with  one  of 
your  male  subjects.' 

*  Battledaw  1  won't  a  lady  do  for  that  ? ' 

'  No  :  you  will  get  talking,  and  not  play  ad  sudorem.' 

*  Ad  sudawem  !  what  is  that  1' 

*  In  earnest.' 

*  And  will  sudawem  and  the  west  put  me  in  better  spiwits, 
and  give  me  a  tinge  1  * 
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'  It  will  incarnadine  the  lily,  and  make  you  the  happiest 
young  lady  in  Kinghind,  as  you  are  tlu!  Ix'st.' 

'  1  sliould  liko  to  be  much  happier  than  I  am  good,  if  we 
could  manage  it  anu)ng  us.' 

'  We  will  manage  it  (iniotu/  us  ;  for,  if  the  diet  allowed  slionid 
not  make  you  boisterously  gay,  I  iiave  a  reme(ly  l)ehind.  suited 
to  your  temperament.  I  am  old  fashioned,  and  believe  in  the 
temperaments.' 

'  And  what  is  tliat  wemedy  V 

'  Try  diet,  and  iiard  exercise,  first ' 

'  Oh,  yes  :  but  let  me  know  tliat  wemedy.' 

*  I  warn  you  it  is  what  we  call  in  medicine  an  heroic  one.' 

'  Never  mind.      I  am  despcnvate.' 

'  Well,  then,  the  heroic  remedy — to  be  used  only  as  a  des- 
perate resort,  miiid — you  nnist  marry  an  Irishnuin.' 

This  took  the  lady's  breatli  away. 

'  Mawwy  an  ice  man  / ' 

'  A  nice  man  ;  no.  That  means  a  fool.  Marry  scientitically 
— a  precaution  eternally  neglected.  Marry  a  Iliborniau  i^cntle- 
nuin,  a  being  as  mercuiial  as  you  are  lymphatic* 

'  Mercurial  ! — lym])hatic  ! ' 

'  Oh,  hard  words  break  no  bones,  ma'am.' 

'  No,  sir.     And  it  is  very  curious.     No,   I   wo  .    i 

Yes,  I  will.     Ilem  ! — I  think  I  have  noticed  one.' 

'  One  what  1 ' 

'  One  Iwishman — dangling  after  me.' 

'  Then  your  ladyship  has  only  to  tighten  the  cord — and  hn'-i 
done  for.' 

Having  administered  this  prescription,  our  laughing  phih)so- 
pher  went  off  to  Italy,  and  there  fell  in  with  some  countrymen 
to  his  mind,  so  he  acc()mi)anied  them  to  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

His  absence,  and  Lord  Tadcaster's,  made  Kosa  Staines's  life 
extremely  monotonous.  Day  followed  day,  and  week  followed 
week,  each  so  unvarying,  that,  on  a  retrospect,  three  months 
seemed  like  one  day. 

And  I  think,  at  last,  youth  and  nature  began  to  rebel,  and 
secretly  to  crave  some  little  change  or  incident  to  ruffle  the 
stagnant  pool.  Yet  she  would  not  go  into  society,  and  would 
only  receive  two  or  three  dull  people  at  the  villa  :  so  she 
made  the  very  monotony  which  was  beginning  to  tire  her,  and 
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nursed  a  sacrwl  grief  she  had  no  need  to  nurse,  it  was  so  truly 
genuine. 

She  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  wh«!n,  one  morning,  a 
carriage  diove  to  tin'  door,  and  a  card  was  brought  up  to  her 
— 'Mr.  Reginald  Falcon.' 

Falcon's  history,  between  this  and  our  last  advices,  is  soon 
disposed  of 

VV'hen,  after  a  little  struggle  with  his  better  angel,  he  rode 
past  his  wifii's  gate,  he  intruded,  at  first,  only  to  go  to  ( 'ape* 
Town,  sell  the  diani(jnds,  have  a  laik,  and  })ring  home  tlie 
balance  :  but,  as  he  rode  south,  his  views  expanded.  lie  could 
have  ten  times  the  fun  in  Tiondon,  and  cheapei- ;  since  he  could 
sell  the  diamonds  for  mon;  nu)ney,  ami  also  conceal  the  true 
price.  This  was  the  Ikihemian's  whoh-  mind  in  the  business. 
He  had  no  designs  whatever  on  Mrs.  Staines,  nor  did  he  intend 
to  steal  the  diamonds,  but  to  emlx'zzle  a  portion  of  the  i)ur- 
chase-pioney,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  vices  of  the  (•ai»ital 
for  a  few  months  ;  then  back  to  his  milch  cow,  Fhuibe,  and 
lead  a  (piiet  life  till  the  next  uncontroHable  fit  should  come 
upon  him,  ahuig  with  the  means  of  satisfying  it. 

On  the  way,  he  read  Staines's  letter  to  Mrs.  Falcon  very 
carefully.  1  le  never  ))roke  the  seal  of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Staines. 
That  was  to  be  given  her  when  he  had  bicjken  the  good  new* 
to  her  ;  and  this  he  determiiie<l  to  do  with  such  skill,  as  should 
make  Dr.  Staines  very  unwilling  to  look  suspiciously  oi-  ill- 
naturedly  into  money  accounts. 

He  reached  London  ;  and,  being  a  thorough  egotist,  attended 
first  to  his  own  interests  ;  he  never  went  near  Mrs.  Staines 
until  he  had  visited  every  diamond  merchant  and  dealer  in  the 
ntetropolis ;  he  showed  the  small  stones  to  them  all ;  but  he 
showed  no  more  than  one  large  stone  to  each. 

At  last  he  got  an  offer  of  1,200A  for  the  small  stones,  and 
the  same  for  the  large  yellow  stone,  and  900/.  for  the  second 
largest  stone.  He  took  this  90:7.,  and  instantly  wrote  to 
Phoebe,  telling  her  he  had  a  sudden  inspiration  to  bring  the 
diamonds  to  England,  which  he  could  not  regret,  since  he  had 
never  done  a  wiser  thing.  He  had  sold  a  single  stone  for  800/ 
and  had  sent  the  doctor's  400/.  to  her  account  in  Cape  Town  • 
and,  as  each  sale  was  effected,  the  half  would  be  so  remitted; 
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Slie  would  see  by  that  he  was  wiser  than  in  former  days.  He 
should  only  stay  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  to  sell  them  all 
equally  well.  His  own  share  he  would  apply  to  paying  off 
mortgages  on  the  family  estate,  of  which  he  hoped  some  day 
to  see  her  the  mistress,  or  he  would  send  it  direct  to  her,  which 
ever  she  might  prefer. 

Now  the  main  object  of  this  artful  letter  was  to  keep  Phoebe 
quiet,  and  not  have  her  coming  after  him,  of  which  he  felt  she 
was  very  capable. 

The  money  got  safe  to  Cape  Town,  but  the  letter  to  Phcebe 
miscarried.  How  this  happened  was  never  positively  known  ; 
but  the  servant  of  the  lodging-house  was  afterwards  detected 
cutting  stamps  off  a  letter  ;  so  perhaps  she  had  played  that 
game  on  this  occasion. 

By  this  means,  matters  took  a  curious  turn.  Falcon,  intend- 
ing to  lull  his  wife  into  a  false  security,  lulled  himself  into  that 
state  instead. 

When  he  had  taken  care  of  himself,  and  got  .500^.  to  play 
the  fool  with,  then  he  condescended  to  remember  his  erfand  of 
mercy  ;  and  he  came   down   to  Gravesend  to  see  Mrs.  Staines. 

On  the  road,  he  gave  his  mind  seriously  to  the  delicate  and 
dangerous  task.  It  did  not,  however,  disquiet  him  as  it  would 
you,  sir,  or  you,  madam.  He  had  a  great  advantage  over  you. 
He  was  a  liar — a  smooth,  ready,  accomplished  liar — and  he 
knew  it. 

This  was  the  outline  he  had  traced  in  his  mind  :  he  should 
appear  very  subdued  and  sad ;  should  wear  an  air  of  condo- 
lence ;  but,  after  a  while,  should  say,  *  And  yet  men  have 
been  lost  like  that,  and  escaped.  A  man  was  picked  up  on  a 
raft  in  those  very  latitudes,  and  brought  into  Cape  Town.  A 
friend  of  mine  saw  him,  months  after,  at  the  hospital.  His 
memory  was  shaken — could  not  tell  his  name  ;  but  in  other 
respects  he  was  all  right  again.' 

If  Mrs.  Staines  took  fire  at  this,  he  would  say  his  friend 
knew  all  the  particulars,  and  he  would  ask  him,  and  so  leave 
that  to  rankle  till  next  visit.  And,  having  planted  his  germ  of 
hope,  he  would  grow  it,  and  water  it,  by  visits  and  correspon- 
dence, till  he  could  throw  off  the  mask,  and  say  he  was  con- 
vinced Staines  w^as  alive ;  and  from  that,  by  other  degrees,  till 
he  could  say,  on  his  wife's  authority,  that  the  man  picked  up 
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at  sea,  and  cured  at  her  house,  was  the  very  physician  who  had 
saved  her  brother's  Hfe  :  and  so  on  to  the  overwhelming  proof 
he  carried  in  the  ruby  ring  and  the  letter. 

I  am  afraid  the  cunning  and  dexterity,  the  subtlety  and  tact 
required,  interested  him  more  in  the  commission  than  did  the 
benevolence. 

He  called,  sent  up  his  card,  and  composed  his  countenance 
for  his  part,  like  an  actor  at  the  wing. 

*  Not  at  home.' 

He  stared  with  amazement. 

The  history  of  a  *  Not  at  home '  is  not,  in  general,  worth 
recording  :  but  this  is  an  exception. 

On  receiving  Falcon's  card,  Mrs.  Staines  gave  a  little  start, 
and  coloured  faintly.  She  instantly  resolved  not  to  see  him. 
What  !  the  man  she  had  flirted  with,  almost  jilted,  and  refused 
to  marry — he  dared  to  be  alive  when  her  Christopher  was  dead, 
and  had  come  there  to  show  her  he,  was  alive  ! 

She  said  '  Not  at  home '  with  a  tone  of  unusual  sharpness 
and  decision,  which  left  the  servant  in  no  doubt  he  must  be 
equally  decided  at  the  hall  door. 

Falcon  received  the  sudden  freezer  with  amazement.  '  Non- 
sense,' said  he.  '  Not  at  home  ia  this  time  of  the  morning — 
to  an  old  friend  ! ' 

*  Not  at  home  ! '  said  the  man,  doggedly. 

*  Oh,  very  well,'  said  Falcon,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  and  re- 
turned to  London. 

He  felt  sure  she  was  at  home  ;  and,  being  a  tremendous  ego- 
tist, he  said,  '  Oh  !  all  right.  If  she  would  rather  not  know 
her  husband  is  alive,  it  is  all  one  to  me  ;'  and  he  actually  took 
no  more  notice  of  her  for  full  a  week,  and  never  thought  of  her, 
except  to  chuckle  over  the  penalty  she  was  paying  for  daring 
to  affront  his  vanity. 

However,  Sunday  came ;  he  saw  a  dull  day  before  him,  and 
so  he  relented,  and  thought  he  would  give  her  another  trial. 

He  went  down  to  Gravesend  by  boat,  and  strolled  towards 
the  villa. 

When  he  was  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  villa,  a  lady, 
all  in  black,  came  out  with  a  nurse  and  child. 

Falcon  knew  her  figure  all  that  way  off,  and  it  gave  him  a 
curious  thrill  that  surprised  him.     He  followed  her,  and  was 
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not  very  far  behind  her  when  she  reached  the  church.  She 
turned  at  the  porch,  kissed  the  child  earnestly,  and  gave  the 
nurse  some  directions  ;  then  entered  the  church. 

*  Come,'  said  Falcon,  '  I'll  have  a  look  at  her,  anyway.' 

He  went  into  the  church,  and  vvalked  up  a  side  aisle  to  a  pil- 
lar, from  which  he  thought  he  miglit  be  able  to  see  the  whole 
congregation  ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  she  sat,  a  few  yards 
from  him.  She  was  lovelier  than  ever.  Mind  had  grown  on 
]\vy  face  with  trouble.  An  angelic  expression  illuminated  her 
beauty  ;  he  gazed  on  her,  fascinated.  He  drank  and  drank 
her  beauty  two  mortal  hours,  and,  when  the  church  broke  up, 
and  she  went  home,  he  was  half  afraid  to  follow  her,  for  he 
felt  how  hard  it  would  be  to  say  anything  to  her  but  that  the 
old  love  had  returned  on  him  with  double  force. 

However,  having  watched  her  home,  he  walked  slowly  to 
and  fro  composing  himself  for  the  interview. 

He  now  determined  to  make  the  process  of  informing  her  a 
very  long  one  :  he  would  spin  it  out,  and  so  secure  many  a 
sweet  interview  with  her  :  and,  who  knows  ?  he  might  fascinate 
her  as  she  had  him,  and  ripen  gratitude  into  love,  as  he  under- 
stood that  word. 

He  called  ;  he  sent  in  his  card.  The  man  went  in,  and  came 
back  with  a  sonorous  *  Not  at  home.' 

'  Not  at  home  ?  nonsense.  Why  she  is  just  come  in  from 
church.' 

*  Not  at  home,'  said  the  man,  evidently  strong  in  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Falcon  turned  white  with  rage  at  this  second  aflFront.  *  All 
the  worse  for  her,'  said  he,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

He  went  home,  raging  with  disappointment  and  wounded 
vanity,  and — since  such  love  as  his  is  seldom  very  far  from 
hate — he  swore  she  should  never  know  from  him  that  her  hus- 
band was  alive.  He  even  moralised.  '  This  comes  of  being  so 
unselfish,'  said  he.     *  I'll  give  that  game  up  for  ever.* 

By-and-by,  a  mere  negative  revenge  was  not  enough  for  him, 
and  he  set  his  wits  to  work  to  make  her  smart. 

He  wrote  to  her  from  his  lodgings :  — 

'  Dear  Madam, 

*  What  a  pity  you  are  never  at  home  to  me.     I  had  some- 
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thiiiir  to  say  about  your  husband,  that  I  thought  might  interest 
you. 

*  Yours  truly, 

'  R.  Falcon.' 

Imagine  the  effect  of  this  abominable  note.  It  was  like  a 
rock  flung  into  a  placid  pool.  It  set  Rosa  trembling  all  over. 
What  could  he  mean  1 

She  ran  with  it  to  her  father,  and  asked.him  what  Mr.  Falcon 
couUl  mean. 

*  I  have  no  idea,'  said  he.     *  You  had  better  ask  him,  not  me.' 

*  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  to  get  to  see  me.  You  know  he  ad- 
mired me  once.     Ah,  how  suspicious  I  am  getting.' 

Rosa  wrote  to  Falcon  : — 

'  Dear  Sir, 

'  Since  my  bereavement  I  see  scarcely  anybody.  My  ser- 
vant did  not  know  you  ;  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  If  it 
is  too  much  trouble  to  call  again,  would  you  kindly  explain 
your  note  to  me  by  letter  1 

'  Yours  respectfully, 

'Rosa  Staines.' 

Falcon  chuckled  bitterly  over  this.  '  No,  my  lady,'  said  he, 
'  I'll  serve  you  out.  You  shall  run  after  me  like  a  little  dog.  I 
have  got  the  bone  that  will  draw  you.' 

He  wrote  back  coldly  to  say  that  the  matter  he  had  wished 
to  communicate  was  too  delicate  and  important  to  put  on  pa- 
per ;  that  he  would  try  and  get  down  to  Gravesend  again  some 
day  or  other,  but  was  much  occupied,  and  had  already  put  him 
self  to  inconvenience.  He  added,  in  a  postscript,  that  he  was 
always  at  home  from  four  to  five. 

Next  diy  he  got  hold  of  the  servant,  and  gave  her  minute 
instructions,  and  a  guinea. 

Then  the  wretch  got  some  tools  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  par- 
tition wall  of  his  sitting-room.  The  paper  had  large  flowers. 
He  was  artist  enough  to  conceal  the  trick  with  water  colours. 
In  his  bed-room  the  hole  came  behind  the  curtains. 

That  very  afternoon,  as  he  had  foreseen,  Mrs.  Staines  called 
on  him.     The  maid,  duly  instructed,  said  Mr.  Falcon  was  out, 
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})ut  would  soon  return,  and  she  could  wait  his  return.  The 
maid  being  so  very  civil,  Mrs.  Staines  said  she  woidd  wait  a 
little  while,  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  Falcon's  sitting- 
room.  There  she  sat  down  ;  but  was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  rest- 
less, flushed.  She  could  not  sit  quiet,  and  at  last  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  almost  wildly.  Her  beautiful  eyes 
glittered,  and  the  whole  woman  seemed  on  fire.  The  caitiff", 
who  was  watching  her,  saw  and  gloated  on  all  this,  and  enjoyed 
to  the  full  her  beauty  and  agitation,  and  his  revenge  for  her 
'Not  at  homes.' 

But,  after  a  long  time,  there  was  a  reaction  :  she  sat  down 
and  uttered  some  plaintive  sounds,  inarticulate,  or  nearly  ;  and 
at  last  she  began  to  cry. 

Then  it  cost  Falcon  an  eff'ort  not  to  come  in  and  comfort 
her ;  but  he  controlled  himself  and  kept  quiet. 

She  rang  the  bell.  She  asked  for  writing-paper,  and  she 
wrote  her  unseen  tormentor  a  humble  note,  begging  him,  for 
old  acquaintance,  to  call  on  her,  and  tell  her  what  his  myste- 
rious words  meant  that  had  filled  her  with  agitation. 

This  done,  she  went  away,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  Falcon 
emerged,  and  pounced  upon  her  letter. 

He  kissed  it ;  he  read  it  a  dozen  times  :  he  sat  down  where 
she  had  sat,  and  his  base  passion  overpowered  him.  Her 
beauty,  her  agitation,  her  fear,  her  tears,  all  combined  to  mad- 
den him,  and  do  the  devil's  work  in  his  false,  selfish  heart,  so 
open  to  violent  passions,  so  dead  to  conscience. 

For  once  in  his  life  he  was  violently  agitated,  and  torn  by 
conflicting  feelings  :  he  walked  about  the  room  more  wildly 
than  his  victim  had ;  and  if  it  be  true  that,  in  certain  great 
temptations,  good  and  bad  angels  fight  for  a  man,  here  you 
might  have  seen  as  fierce  a  battle  of  that  kind  as  ever  was. 

At  last  he  rushed  out  into  the  air,  and  did  not  return  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  He  came  back  pale  and  haggard,  and  with 
a  look  of  crime  in  his  face. 

True  Bohemian  as  he  was,  he  sent  for  a  pint  of  brandy. 

So  then  the  die  was  cast,  and  something  was  to  be  done  that 
called  for  brandy. 

He  bolted  himself  in,  and  drank  a  wine-glass  of  it  neat ; 
then  another  ;  then  another. 
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Now  his  pale  clieek  is  Hushed,  and  his  eye  glitters.  Drink 
for  ever  !  great  Kuin  of  English  souls,  as  well  as  bodies. 

He  put  the  poker  in  the  fire  and  heated  it  red-hot. 

He  brought  Staines's  letter,  and  softened  the  sealing-wax 
with  the  hot  poker ;  then,  with  his  penknife,  made  a  neat  in- 
cision in  the  wax,  and  opened  the  letter.  He  took  out  the  ring, 
and  put  it  carefully  away.  Then  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  read 
the  letter,  and  studied  it.  Many  a  man,  capable  of  murder  in 
heat  of  passion,  could  not  have  resisted  the  pathos  of  this 
letter.  Many  a  Newgate  thief,  after  reading  it,  would  have 
felt  such  pity  for  the  loving  husband  who  had  suftered  to  the 
verge  of  death,  and  then  to  the  brink  of  madness,  and  for  the 
poor  bereaved  wife,  that  he  would  have  taken  the  letter  down 
to  Gravesend  that  very  night,  though  he  picked  two  fresh 
pockets  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  road. 

But  this  was  an  egotist.  Good-nature  had  curbed  his 
egotism  a  little  while  ;  but  now  vanity  and  passion  had  swept 
away  all  unselfish  feelings,  and  the  pure  egotist  alone  re- 
mained. 

Now,  the  pure  egotist  has  been  defined  as  a  man  who  will 
burn  down  his  neighbour's  house  to  cook  himself  an  egg.  Mur- 
der is  but  Egotism  carried  out  to  its  natural  climax.  What 
is  murder  to  a  pure  egotist,  especially  a  brandied  one  ? 

I  knew  an  egotist,  who  met  a  female  acquaintance  in  New- 
haven  village.  She  had  a  one-pound  note,  and  offered  to  treat 
him.  She  changed  this  note  to  treat  him.  Fish  she  gave  him, 
and  much  whisky.  Cost  her  four  shillings.  He  ate  and 
drank  with  her,  at  her  expense  ;  and  his  aorta,  or  principal 
blood-vessel,  being  warmed  with  her  whisky,  he  murdered  her 
for  the  change,  the  odd  sixteen  shillings. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  egotist  hung,  with  these 
eyes.  It  was  a  slice  of  luck  that,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  not 
occurred  again  to  me. 

So  much  for  a  whiskied  egotist. 

His  less  truculent,  but  equally  remorseless  brother  in  villainy, 
the  brandied  egotist,  Falcon,  could  read  that  poor  husband's 
letter  without  blenching  :  the  love  and  the  anticipations  of 
rapture,  these  made  him  writhe  a  little  with  jealousy,  but  they 
roused  not  a  grain  of  pity.  He  was  a  true  egotist,  blind,  re- 
morseless. 

u  '  . 
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In  this,  his  true  character,  he  studi(!d  the  letter  profomully, 
and  mastered  all  the  facts,  and  digested  them  well. 

All  manner  of  diabolical  artifices  presented  themselves  to  his 
brain,  barren  of  true  intellect,  yet  fertile  in  fraud  ;  in  that,  and 
all  low  cunning  and  subtlety,  far  more  than  a  match  for 
Solomon  or  Bacon. 

His  sinister  studies  were  pursued  ftir  into  the  night.  Then 
he  went  to  bed,  and  his  unbounded  egotism  gave  him  the  sleep 
a  grander  criminal  would  have  coukted  in  vain  on  the  verge  of 
a  monstrous  and  deliberate  crime. 

Next  day  he  went  to  a  fashionable  tailor,  and  ordered  a  com- 
plete suit  of  black.  This  was  made  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  the 
interval  was  spent  mainly  in  concocting  lies  to  Ije  incorporated 
with  the  number  of  minute  facts  he  had  gathered  from  Staines's 
letter,  and  in  making  close  imitations  of  his  handwriting. 

Thus  armed,  and  crammed  with  more  lies  than  the  '  Menteur' 
of  Corneille,  but  not  such  innocent  ones,  he  went  down  to 
Gravesend,  all  in  deep  mourning,  with  crape  round  his  hat. 

He  presented  himself  at  the  villa. 

The  servant  was  all  obsequiousness.  Yes,  Mrs.  Staines 
received  few  visitors  ;  but  she  was  at  home  to  him.  He  even 
began  to  falter  excuses.  '  Nonsense,'  said  Falcon,  and  slipped 
a  sovereign  into  his  hand  :  '  you  are  a  good  servant,  and  obey 
orders.' 

The  servant's  respect  doubled,  and  he  ushered  the  visitor  into 
the  drawing-room,  as  one  whose  name  was  a  passport.  '  Mr. 
Reginald  Falcon,  madam.' 

Mrs.  Staines  was  alone.  She  rose  to  meet  him.  Her  colour 
came  and  went  ]  her  full  eye  fell  on  him,  and  took  in  all  at  a 
glance — that  he  was  all  in  black,  and  that  he  had  a  beard,  and 
looked  pale,  and  ill  at  ease. 

Little  dreaming  that  this  was  the  anxiety  of  a  felon  about  to 
take  the  actual  plunge  into  a  novel  crime,  she  was  rather  pre- 
possessed by  it.  The  beard  gave  him  dignity,  and  hid  his 
mean,  cruel  mouth.  His  black  suit  seemed  to  say  he,  too,  had 
lost  some  one  dear  to  him  ;  and  that  was  a  ground  of  sym- 
pathy. 

She  received  him  kindly,  and  thanked  him  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  come  again.  She  begged  him  to  be  seated  ;  and 
then,  woman-like,  she  waited  for  him  to  explain. 
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But  lit'  was  ill  no  liiiiTy,  and  waited  tor  her.  Jle  knew  she 
would  speak  if  he  was  silent. 

She  could  not  keep  him  waiting  long.  '  Mr.  Falcon,'  said 
she,  hesitating  a  little,  '  you  hav'  something  to  say  to  me  about 
him  I  have  lost.' 

*  Yes,'  said  he,  softly.  *  I  have  something  I  could  say  ;  and 
I  think  I  ought  to  say  it  :  but  I  am  afraid  :  because  I  don't 
know  what  will  be  the  result.  I  fear  to  make  you  more  un- 
happy.' 

*  Me  !  more  unhappy  1  Me,  whose  dear  husband  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Other  poor  wounded  creatures  have  the 
wretched  comfort  of  knowing  where  he  lies — of  carrying 
flowers  to  his  tomb.  But  I — oh  !  Mr.  Falcon,  I  am  bereaved  of 
all  ;  even  his  poor  remains  lost, — lost,' — she  could  say  no  more. 

Then  that  craven  heart  began  to  quake  at  what  he  was  doing  ; 
quaked,  yet  persevered  ;  but  his  own  voice  quivered,  and  his 
cheek  grew  ashy  pale.  No  wonder.  If  ever  God  condescended 
to  pour  lightning  on  a  skunk,  surely  now  was  the  time. 

Shaking  and  sweating  with  terror  at  his  own  act,  he 
stammered  out,  *  Would  it  be  the  least  comfort  to  you  to  know 
that  you  are  not  denied  that  poor  consolation  1  Suppose  he 
died  not  so  miserably  as  you  think  1  Suppose  he  was  picked 
up  at  sea,  in  a  dying  state  1 ' 

'  Ah  ! ' 

*  Suppose  he  lingered,  nursed  by  kind  and  sympathising 
hands,  that  almost  saved  him  ?  Suppose  he  was  laid  in  hal- 
lowed ground,  and  a  great  many  tears  shed  over  his  grave  ? ' 

*  Ah  !  that  would  indeed  be  a  comfort.  And  it  was  to  say 
this  you  came.  I  thank  you.  I  bless  you.  But,  my  good, 
kind  friend,  you  are  deceived.  You  don't  know  my  husband. 
You  never  saw  him.     He  perished  at  sea.' 

'  Will  it  be  kind,  or  unkind,  to  tell  you  why  I  think  he  died 
as  I  tell  you,  and  not  at  sea  ? ' 

'  Kind,  but  impossible.  You  deceive  yourself.  Ah,  I  see. 
You  found  some  poor  sufferer,  and  were  good  to  him  ;  but  it 
was  not  my  poor  Christie.  Oh,  if  it  were,  I  should  worship 
you.  But  I  thank  you,  as  it  is.  It  was  very  kind  to  want  to 
give  me  this  little,  little  crumb  of  comfort  ;  for  I  know  I  did  not 
behave  well  to  you,  sir  :  but  you  are  generous,  and  have  for- 
given a  poor  heart-broken  creature,  that  never  was  vc^ry  wise.' 
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Ho  gave  \ivv  time,  to  cry,  uiid  i\um  said  to  her,  *  T  only 
wanted  to  he  sure  it  irould  be  any  comfort  to  you.  Mrs, 
Staines,  it  is  true  I  did  not  even  know  his  name  ;  nor  yours. 
When  1  met,  in  this  very  room,  the  great  disappointment  that 
has  saddened  my  own  life,  I  left  England  directly.  1  collected 
funds,  went  to  Natal,  and  turned  land-owner  and  farmer.  I 
have  made  a  large  fortune,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  1  am  not 
happy.  Well,  I  had  a  yacht,  and,  sailing  from  Cape  Town  to 
Algoa  Bay,  I  picked  up  a  raft,  with  a  dying  man  on  it.  H(i  was 
perishing  of  exhaustion  and  exposure.  1  got  a  little  brandy 
between  his  lips,  and  kept  him  alive.  I  landed  with  him  at 
once  :  and  we  nursed  him  on  shore.  We  had  to  be  very 
cautious.  He  improved.  We  got  him  to  take  egg-flip.  He 
smiled  on  us  at  first,  and  then  he  thanked  us.  I  nursed  him 
night  and  day  for  ten  days.  He  got  much  stronger.  He  spoke 
to  me,  thanked  me  again  and  again,  and  told  me  his  nxme  was 
Christopher  Staines.  He  told  me  he  should  never  get  well. 
I  implored  him  to  have  courage.  He  said  he  did  not  want  for 
courage  ;  but  nature  had  been  tried  too  hard.  AVe  got  so  fond 
of  each  other.  Oh  ! ' — and  the  caitilf  pretended  to  break  down  ; 
and  his  feigned  grief  mingled  with  Rosa's  despairing  sobs. 

He  made  an  apparent  effort,  and  said,  '  He  spoke  to  me  of 
his  wife — his  darling  Rosa.  The  name  made  me  start,  but  I 
could  not  know  it  was  you.  At  last  he  was  strong  enough  to 
write  a  few  lines,  and  he  made  me  promise  to  take  them  to  his 
wife.' 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Rosa.     '  Show  them  me.' 
'  I  will.' 

*  This  moment ! '  And  her  hands  began  to  work  convul- 
sively. 

*  I  cannot,'  said  Falcon.  *  I  have  not  brought  them  with  me.' 
Rosa  cast  a  keen  eye  of  suspicion  and  terror  on  him.     His 

not  bringing  the  letter  seemed  monstrous  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it 
was.     The  fact  is,  the  letter  was  not  written. 

Falcon  affected  not  to  notice  her  keen  look.  He  flowed  on. 
*  The  address  he  put  on  that  letter  astonished  me — "  Kent 
Villa.'"  Of  course  I  knew  Kent  Villa;  and  he  called  you  "Rosa."  ' 

'  How  could  you  come  to  me  without  that  letter  ] '  cried 
Rosa,  wringing  her  hands.  *  How  am  I  to  know  '?  It  is  all 
so  strange,  so  incredible,'  ,  . 
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'  Don't  you  bcliovo  mo?'  said  Falcon,  sadly.  Why  should 
T  deceive  you  ?  The  first  time  I  came  <lown  to  tell  you  all  this 
I  did  not  knmr  who  Mrs.  Staines  was.  I  suspected  ;  but  no 
more.  The  second  time  I  saw  you  in  the  church,  and  then  I 
knew  ;  and  followed  you,  to  try  and  tell  you  all  this  ;  and  you 
were  not  at  home  to  me.' 

*  Forgive  me,'  said  Rosa,  carelessly  :  then,  earnestly,  '  The 
letter  !  when  can  I  see  it  1 ' 

'  I  will  send,  or  bring  it.' 

*  Bring  it  !  I  am  in  agony  till  I  see  it.  Oh,  my  darling  !  my 
darling  !  It  can't  be  true.  It  was  not  my  Christie.  lie  lies 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Lord  Tadcastcr  was  in  the  ship, 
and  he  says  so  :  everybody  says  so.' 

'  And  I  say  he  sleeps  in  hallowed  ground,  and  these  hands 
laid  him  there.' 

Rosa  lifted  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried,  piteously,  '  I  don't 
know  what  to  think.  You  would  not  willingly  deceive  me. 
But  how  can  this  be  ?  Oh,  Uncle  Philip,  why  are  you  away 
from  me  ?    Sir,  you  say  he  gave  you  a  letter.' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Oh,  why,  why  did  you  not  bring  it  ? ' 

'  Because  he  told  me  the  contents  ;  and  1  thought  he  prized 
my  poor  efforts  too  highly.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  you  would 
doubt  my  word.' 

*  Oh,  no ;  no  more  I  do  :  but  I  fear  it  was  not  my  Christie.' 

*  I'll  go  for  the  letter  at  once,  Mrs.  Staines.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you  !     Bless  you  !     Yes,  this  minute  ! ' 

The  artful  rogue  did  not  go  ;  never  intended. 

He  rose  to  go,  but  had  a  sudden  inspiration  j    very  sudden, 
of  course.     *  Had  he  nothing  about  him  you  could  recognize 
him  by  ? ' 
.    '  Yes,  he  had  a  ring  I  gave  him.' 

Falcon  took  a  black-edged  envelope  out  of  his  pocket. 

'  A  ruby  ring,' said  she,  beginning  to  tremble  at  his  quiet 
action. 

*  Is  t  hat  it  ?  '  and  he  handed  her  a  ruby  ring. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

/lY/il  ^^'  »^TATNES  nttorod  a  sharp  cry,  and  seized  the 
[[i^^ll.  i"inj(.  Her  eyes  dilated  over  it,  and  slu;  began  to 
tremble  in  every  limb  ;  and  at  last  she  sank  slowly 
back,  and  her  head  fell  on  one  side  like  a  broken  lily.  The 
sudden  sight  of  the  ring  overpowered  her  almost  to  fainting. 

Falcon  rose  to  call  for  assistance  ;  but  she  made  liim  a  feeble 
motion  not  to  do  so. 

She  got  the  better  of  her  faintness,  and  then  shb  fell  to  kiss- 
ing tlie  ring,  in  an  agony  of  love,  and  wept  over  it,  and  still 
held  it,  and  gazed  at  it  through  her  blinding  tears. 
Falcon  eyed  her  uneasily. 

But  he  soon  found  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  For  a  long  time 
she  seemed  scarcely  aware  of  his  presence ;  and,  when  she  no- 
ticed him,  it  was  to  thank  him,  almost  passionately. 

*  It  was  my  Christie  you  were  so  good  to :  may  Heaven  bless 
you  for  it :  and  you  will  bring  me  his  letter,  will  you  not  V 

*  Of  course  I  will.' 

*  Oh,  do  not  go  yet.  It  is  all  so  strange  :  so  sad.  I  seem 
to  have  lost  my  poor  Christie  again,  since  he  did  not  die  at 
sea.  But  no,  I  am  ungrateful  to  God,  and  ungrateful  to  the 
kind  friend  that  nursed  him  to  the  last.  Ah,  I  envy  you  that. 
Tell  me  all.  Never  mind  my  crying.  I  have  seen  the  time  I 
could  not  cry.  It  was  worse  then  than  now.  I  shall  always 
cry  when  I  speak  of  him — ay,  to  mydying  day.  Tell  me,  tell 
me  all.' 

Her  passion  frightened  the  egotist,  but  did  not  turn  him. 
Ho  had  gone  too  far.  He  told  her  that,  after  raising  all  their 
hopes.  Dr.  Staines  had  suddenly  changed  for  the  worst,  and 
sunk  rapidly  ;  that  his  last  words  had  been  about  her,  and  he 
had  said,  'My  poor  Rosa,  who  will  protect  herV  That,  to 
comfort  him,  he  had  said  he  would  protect  her.  Then  the 
dying  man  had  managed  to  write  a  line  or  two,  and  to  address 
it.     Almost  his  last  wonls  had  been,  '  B<?  a  father  to  my  child.' 

'  That  is  strange.' 
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'  You  havo  no  child  1  Thon  it  must  liavo  boon  you  ho  moant. 
lie  spoke  of  you  as  a  cliild  uion^  than  once.' 

*Mr.  Falcon,  I  havo  a  child  ;  hut  horn  since  I  lost  my  poor 
child's  father.' 

'Then  I  think  he  knew  it.  They  say  that  dying  men  can 
see  all  over  the  world  :  and  T  reniemhcr,  when  he  said  it,  his 
eyes  seemed  fixed  very  strangely,  as  if  on  something  distant. 
Oh,  how  strange  this  all  is.  May  I  see  his  chiM,  to  whom  I 
promisiid ' 

The  artist  in  lies  left  his  sentence  half  completed. 

Rosa  rang,  and  sent  for  hei-  little  hoy. 

Mr.  Falcon  admired  his  beauty,  and  said,  quietly,  *  I  Hhall 
keep  my  vow.* 

He  then  left  her,  with  a  promise  to  come  hack  early  next 
morning  with  the  letter. 

She  let  him  go  only  on  those  conditions. 

As  soon  as  her  father  came  in,  she  ran  to  him  with  this 
strange  story. 

*  I  don't  believe  it,'  said  he.     *  It  is  impossible.' 

She  showed  him  the  i)roof,  the  ruby  ring. 

Then  he  became  very  uneasy,  and  begged  her  not  to  tell  a 
soul.  He  did  not  tell  her  the  reason,  but  he  feared  the  insur- 
ance office  would  hear  of  it,  and  recpiire  proofs  of  Christopher's 
decease,  whereas  they  had  accei)ted  it  without  a  murmur,  on 
the  evidence  of  Captain  Hamilton  and  the  .*  Amphitrite's' 
log-book. 

As  for  Falcon,  he  went  carefully  through  Staines's  two  let- 
ters, and  wherever  he  found  a  word  that  suited  his  purpose, 
he  traced  it  by  the  usual  process,  and  so,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  he  concocted  a  short  letter,  all  the  words  in  which, 
except  three,  were  fac-similes,  only  here  and  there  a  little 
shaky  ;  the  three  odd  words  he  had  to  imitate  by  observation 
of  the  letters.     The  signature  he  got  to  perfection  by  tracing. 

Ho  inserted  this  letter  in  the  original  enveloj)e,  and  sealed 
it  very  carefully,  so  as  to  hide  that  the  seal  had  been  tampered 
with. 

Thus  armed,  he  went  down  to  Gravesend.  There  he  hired 
a  horse  and  rode  to  Kent  Villa. 

Why  he  hired  a  horse,  he  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  forge 
handwriting,  and  he  chose  to  have  the  mean.s  of  escape  at 
hand. 
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He.  oanu!  into  tln'  drawing-room,  j^'haatly  ital«\  and  almost  | 
immccliatcly  gavo  her  the  letter  ;  th(!n  turned  his  hack,  tei<;n 
ing  delicacy.  In  reality  ho  was  <|uaking  with  fear  lest  slie 
Bliould  suspect  the  handwriting.  Jiut  the  envelope  was  ad- 
dressed })y  Staines,  and  paved  the  way  for  tlu;  htti'r  ;  she  was 
unsuspicious  ami  good,  and  her  heart  cried  out  for  her  hus- 
band's last  written  words  :  at  such  a  moment  what  chance  had 
judgment  and  suspicion  in  an  innocent  and  loving  soul  1 

Her  eloquent  sighs  and  sobs  soon  told  the  craven  ho  had 
notliing  to  fear. 

The  letter  ran  thus  ; — 

*  My  Own  Rosa, 

'  All  that  a  brother  could  do  for  a  beloved  brother  Falcon 
has  done.  He  nursed  me  night  and  day.  But  it  is  vain.  I 
shall  never  see  you  again  in  this  world.  1  send  you  a  protec- 
tor, and  a  father  to  your  child.  Value  him.  He  has  promised 
to  be  your  stay  on  earth,  and  my  spirit  shall  watch  over  you. 

*  To  my  last  breath, 

'Your  loving  husband, 

'  Christopher  Staines.' 

Falcon  rose,  and  began  to  steal  on  tiptoe  out  of  the  room. 

Rosa  stopped  him.  '  \  ju  need  not  go,'  said  she.  '  You 
are  our  friend.  By-and-by  I  hope  I  shall  find  words  to  thank 
you.' 

*  Pray  let  me  retire  a  moment,'  said  the  hypocrite.  *  A 
husband's  last  words :  too  sacred — a  stranger :'  and  he  went 
out  into  the  garden.  There  he  found  the  nursemaid  Emily, 
and  the  little  boy. 

He  stopped  the  child,  and  made  love  to  the  nursemaid ; 
showed  her  his  diamonds — he  carried  them  all  about  him — 
told  her  he  had  thirty  thousand  acres  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
diamonds  on  them ;  and  was  going  to  buy  thirty  thousand 
more  of  the  government.  *  Here,  take  one,'  said  he.  '  Oh, 
you  needn't  be  shy.  They  are  con-  mon  enough  on  my  estates. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  though,  you  C(»uld  not  buy  that  for  less  than 
thirty  pounds  at  any  shop  in  London.  Could  she,  my  little 
duck  1     Never  mind,  it  is  no  brighter  than  her  eyes.     Now,  do 
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you  know  uli.-it  slir  will  do  with  that,  Master  C'hiistio  ?     She 
will  givM  it  to  sonu'  <l\iirrr  to  put  in  a  |»iu.' 

'  Sho  won't  <lo  nothing  of  tiic  Idml,'  said  Hniily,  fhishifig  all 
ovrr.  *  She  is  not  such  a  fool.*  She  thou  volunteciTil  to  toll 
him  she  had  no  sweetheart,  and  did  not  trouhle  her  head  ahout 
young  men  at  all.  He  interpreted  this  to  mean  sho  was  look- 
ing out  for  one.     So  do  I. 

'No  sweetheart!'  said  he;  'and  the  prettiest  girl  1  have 
soon  since  I  hmdod  :  then  I  put  in  for  th(>  situation.* 

Hero,  seeing  the  footman  coming,  he  hcistowed  a  most  pater- 
nal kiss  on  little  Christie,  and  saying,  'Not  a  word  to  John, 
or  no  mor(5  diamonds  from  me,'  li(»  moved  cai-efuUy  away, 
leaving  the  girl  all  in  a  fhitter  with  extravagant  hoi)es. 

The  next  moment  this  wolf  in  the  sheepfohl  entered  the 
drawing-room,  Mrs.  Staines  was  not  there.  He  waited,  and 
waited,  and  began  to  get  r.ather  uneasy,  as  men  will  who  walk 
among  pitfalls. 

Presently  the  footman  came  to  say  that  Mrs.  Staines  was 
with  her  father,  in  his  study,  but  .she  would  come  to  him  in 
five  minutes. 

This  increased  his  anxiety.  What !  She  was  taking  advice 
of  an  older  head.  He  began  to  Ix;  very  seriously  alarmed,  and 
indeed  had  pretty  well  made  up  his  mind  to  go  down  and 
gallop  off,  when  the  door  opened,  and  llosa  came  hastily  in. 
Her  eyes  were  very  red  with  weeping.  She  came  to  him  with 
both  hands  extended  to  him  ;  he  gave  her  his,  timidly.  She 
l)ressed  them  with  such  earnestness  and  power  as  he  could  not 
have  suspected  ;  and  thanked  him,  and  blessed  him,  with  such 
a  torrent  of  eloquence,  that  he  hung  his  head  with  shame ;  and 
being  unable  to  face  it  out,  villain  as  he  was,  yet  still  artful 
to  the  core,  he  pretended  to  burst  out  crying,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room,  and  rode  away. 

He  waited  two  days,  and  then  called  again.  Rosa  reproached 
him  sweetly  for  going  before  she  had  half  thanked  him. 

'All  the  better,'  said  he.  *  I  have  been  thanked  a  great 
deal  too  much  already.  Who  would  not  do  his  best  for  a  dying 
countryman,  and  fight  night  and  day  to  save  him  for  his  wife 
and  child  at  home  1  If  I  had  succeeded,  then  I  would  be 
greedy  of  praise :  but  now  it  makes  mo.  blush  ;  it  makes  me 
very  sad.' 
'  You  did  ^our  best,'  said  Rosa,  tearfully. 
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an.^going..  .a„,„i,U  wiLu^iopr'  t  SKft:;!^ 
;  Do  you  know  what  my  darling  says  to  me  in  my  Ictterr 

'  Would  you  like  to  sec  it  V 

'  Indeed  I  should  :  but  I  have  no  right ' 

thingj^to^fou'?  ''^  °"'^ '"''^'^  °^'  ■'•''--■  ™*  any- 
j^^Shc  handed  him  the  letter,  and  buried  her  own  face  in  her 

He  read  it  and  acted  the  deepest  emotion. 
Me  liauded  it  back,  without  a  word. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

^ROM  this  time  Falcon  was  always  wclc(riic  at  Kent 
Villa.  He  fascinated  everybody  in  the  house.  He  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lus^'gnan,  and  got 
asked  to  stay  a  week  in  the  house.  He  showed  Rosa  and  her 
father  the  diamonds,  and,  the  truth  must  be  owned,  they  made 
Rosa's  eyes  sparkle  for  the  first  time  this  eighteeh  montlis.  He 
insinuated  rather  than  declared  his  enormous  wealth. 

In  reply  to  the  old  man's  eager  questions,  as  the  large 
diamonds  lay  glittering  on  the  table,  and  pointed  every  word, 
he  said  that  a  few  of  his  Hottentots  had  found  these  for  him ; 
he  had  made  them  dig  on  a  diamondiferous  part  of  his  estate, 
just  by  way  of  testing  the  matter ;  and  this  was  the  result, 
this,  and  a  much  larger  stone,  for  which  he  had  received  eight 
thousand  pounds  from  Posno. 

*  If  I  was  a  young  man,'  said  Lusignan,  *  I  would  go  out 
directly,  and  dig  on  your  estate.' 

*  I  would  not  let  you  do  anything' so  paltry,'  said  '  le  Men- 
teur.'  '  Why,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  no  fortunes  to  be  made 
by  grubbing  for  diamonds  ;  the  fortunes  are  made  out  of  the 
diamonds,  but  not  in  that  way.  Now  I  have  thirty  thousand 
acres,  and  am  just  concluding  a  bargain  for  thirty  thousand 
more,  on  which  I  happen  to  know  there  are  diamonds  in  a  sly 
corner.  Well,  on  my  thirty  thousand  tried  acres,  a  Inindred 
only  are  diamondiferous.  But  I  have  four  thousand  thirty  foot 
claims,  leased  at  ten  shillings  per  month.     Count  tliat  up.' 

'  Why,  it  is  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  a  year.' 

*  Excuse  me :  you  must  deduct  a  thousand  a  year  for  the 
expenses  of  collection.  But  that  is  only  one  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  have  a  large  inn  upon  each  of  the  three  great  routes 
from  the  diamonds  to  the  coast  ;  and  these  inns  are  supplied 
with  the  produce  of  my  own  fixrms.  Mark  the  effe;ct  of  the 
diamonds  on  property.  My  sixty  thousand  acres,  which  are 
not  diamondiferous,  will  very  soon  be  worth  as  much  as  sixty 
thousand  English  acres,  say  two  pounds  the  acre,  per  annum. 
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That  is  under  the  mark,  because  in  Africa  the  land  is  not  l)iirJ 
deued  with  poor  rates,  tithes,  and  all  the  other  iniquiti«>s  thuj 
crush  the  English  landowner,  as  I  know  to  my  cost.     But  tliaj 
is  not  all,  sir.     Would  you  believe  it  1  even  after  the  diamoiidg 
were  declared,  the  people  out  there  had  so  little  foresight  ^h\i 
they  allowed  me  to  buy  land  all  round.     Port  Elizabeth,  Natal,! 
and  Cape  Town,  the  three  ports  through  which  the  world  gets! 
at  the  diamonds,  and  the  diamonds  get  at  the  world,  I  liavoj 
got  a  girdle  of  land  round  these  three  outlets,   bought  by  thoj 
acre ;  in  two  years  I  shall   sell  it  by  the  yard.     Believe  me, 
sir,  English  fortunes,   even  the  largest,  are  mere  child's  play,] 
compared  with  the  colossal  wealth  a  man  can  accumulate,  if  he 
looks  beyond  these  great  discoveries  to  their  consequences,  and  | 
lets  others  grub  for  him.     But  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  to  mcV 
said  this  Bohemian,  with  a  sigh.    *I  have  no  taste  for  luxuries ; 
no  love  of  display.     I  have  not  even  charity  to  dispense  on  a 
large  scale  ;  for  there  are  no  deserving  poor  out  there ;  and  the 
poverty  that  springs  from  vice,  that  I  never  will  encourage.' 

John  heard  nearly  all  this,  and  took  it  into  the  kitchen ;  and 
henceforth  Adoration  was  the  only  word  for  this  prince  of  men, 
this  rare  combination  of  the  Adonis  and  the  millionaire. 

He  seldom  held  such  discourses  before  Rosa  ;  but  talked  her 
father  into  an  impression  of  his  boundless  wealth ;  and  half 
reconciled  him  to  Rosa's  refusal  of  Lord  Tadcaster,  since  here 
was  an  old  suitor,  who,  doubtless,  with  a  little  encouragement, 
would  soon  come  on  again. 

Under  this  impression,  Mr.  Lusignan  gave  Falcon  more  tlian 
a  little  encouragement,  and,  as  Rosa  did  not  resist,  he  became 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  villa,  and  was  always  therefrom  Satur- 
day till  Monday. 

He  exerted  all  his  arts  of  pleasing,  and  he  succeeded.  He 
was  welcome  to  Rosa,  and  she  made  no  secret  of  it. 

Emily  threw  herself  in  his  way,  and  had  many  a  sly  talk 
with  him,  while  he  was  pretending  to  be  engaged  with  young 
Christie.  He  flattered  her,  and  made  her  sweet  on  him,  but 
was  too  much  in  love  with  Rosa,  after  his  fashion,  to  flirt 
seriously  with  her.  He  thought  he  might  want  her  services  :  so 
kc  worked  upon  her  after  this  fashion  ;  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  keep  an  inn. 

'  Wouldn't  I  Just  ? '  said  .she,  frankly. 
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Then  lie  toM  her  that,  if  all  went  to  his  wish  in  England, 

I  she  should  be  landlady  of  one  of  his  inns  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

And  you  will  get  a  good  husband  out  there  directly,'  said  he. 

•  Beauty  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  in  those  parts.     But  I  shall 

ask  you  to  marry  somebody  who  can  help  you  in  the  business — 

or  not  to  marry  at  all.' 

'  I  wish  I  had  the  inn,'  said  Emily.  *  Husbands  are  soon  got 
when  a  girl  hasn't  her  face  only  to  look  to.' 

MVell,  I  promise  you  the  inn,'  said  he,  '  and  a  good  outfit  of 
clothes,  and  money  in  both  pockets,  if  you  will  do  me  a  good 
turn  here  in  England.' 

'  That  I  would,  sir.  But,  laws,  what  can  a  poor  girl  like  me 
do  for  a  rich  gentleman  like  you  1 ' 

'  Can  you  keep  a  secret,  Emily  1 ' 

*  Nobody  better.     You  try  me,  sir.' 

He  looked  at  her  well ;  saw  she  was  one  of  those  who  could 
keep  a  secret,  if  she  chose,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  it. 

*  Emily,  my  girl,'  said  he,  sadly,  '  I  am  an  unhappy  man.' 
'  You,  sir  !     AVhy,  you  didn't  ought  to  be.' 

*  I  am  then.     I  am  in  love  ;  and  cannot  win  her.' 

Then  he  told  the  girl  a  pretty  tender  tale,  that  he  had  loved 
Mrs.  Staines  when  she  was  Miss  Lusignan,  had  thought  himself 
beloved  in  turn,  but  was  rejected  ;  and  now,  though  she  was  a 
widow,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  court  her ;  her  heart  was  in 
the  grave.  He  spoke  in  such  a  broken  voice  that  the  girl's 
good-nature  fought  against  her  little  pique  at  finding  how  little 
he  was  smitten  ^nth  Jier,  and  Falcon  soon  found  means  to  array 
her  cupidity  on  the  side  of  her  good-nature.  He  gave  her  a 
five-pound  note  to  buy  gloves,  and  promised  her  a  fortune,  and 
she  undertook  to  be  secret  as  the  grave,  and  say  certain  things 
adroitly  to  Mrs.  Staines. 

Accordingly,  this  young  woman  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
dropping  a  word  in  favour  of  Falcon.  For  one  thing,  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Stames,  '  Mr.  Falcon  must  be  very  fond  of  children, 
ma'am.     Why,  he  w^orships  Master  Christie.' 

*  Indeed  !     I  haA'e  not  observed  that.' 

'  Why  no,  ma'am.  He  is  rather  shy  over  it ;  but  when  he 
sees  us  alone,  he  is  sure  to  come  to  us,  and  say,  "  Let  me  look 
at  my  child,  nurse  ; "  and  he  do  seem  fit  too  at  him.     Wanst  he 
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says  to  mv,  ''This  boy  is  my  heir,  nurse."     What  did  he  mean| 
}>y  iliat,  ma'am  ? ' 
'I  don't  know.' 

*  Is  he  any  kin  to  you,  ma'am  1 ' 
'  None  whatever.     You  must  have  misunderstood  him.    You 

shouhl  not  repeat  all  that  people  say.' 

'  No,  ma'am ;  only  I  did  think  it  so  odd.  Poor  gentleman, 
I  don't  think  he  is  happy,  for  all  his  money.' 

*  He  is  too  good  to  be  unhappy  all  his  life.' 
'  So  I  think,  ma'am.' 

These  conversations  were  always  short,  for  Rosa,  though  sIk; 
was  too  kind  and  gentle  to  snub  the  girl,  was  also  too  delicate 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  her  gossip. 

But  Kosa's  was  a  mind  that  could  be  worked  upon,  and  these 
short  but  repeated  eulogies  were  not  altogether  without  effect. 

At  last  the  insidious  Falcon,  by  not  making  his  approa^  'les 
in  a  Avay  to  alarm  her,  acquired  her  friendship  as  well  as  her 
gratitude  ;  and,  in  short,  she  got  used  to  him  and  liked  him. 
Not  being  bound  by  any  limit  of  fact  whatever,  he  entertained 
her,  and  took  her  out  of  herself  a  little  by  extemporaneous  pic- 
tures; he  told  her  all  his  thrilling  adventures  by  flood  and 
field,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  occurred,  yet  he  made  them  all 
sound  like  truth ;  he  invented  strange  characters,  and  set  them 
talking ;  he  went  after  great  whales,  and  harpooned  one,  which 
slapped  his  boat  into  fragments  with  one  stroke  of  its  tail; 
then  died,  and  he  hung  on  by  the  harpoon  protruding  from 
the  carcase  till  a  ship  came  and  picked  him  up.  He  shot  a  lion 
that  was  carrying  off  his  favourite  Hottentot.  He  encountered 
another,  wounded  him  with  both  barrels,  was  seized,  and 
dragged  along  the  ground,  and  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  but 
kept  firing  his  revolver  down  the  monster's  throat  till  at  last 
he  sickened  that  one,  and  so  escaped  out  of  death's  maw ;  he 
did  7ioi  say  how  he  had  fired  in  the  air,  and  ridden  fourteen 
miles  on  end,  at  the  bare  sight  of  a  lion's  cub  ;  but  to  compen- 
sate that  one  reserve,  plunged  into  a  raging  torrent  and  saved 
a  drowning  woman  by  her  long  hair,  which  he  caught  in  his 
teeth  ;  he  rode  a  race  on  an  ostrich  against  a  friend  on  a  zebra 
which  went  faster,  but  threw  his  rider  and  screamed  with  rage 
at  not  being  able  to  eat  him  ;  he,  Falcon,  having  declined  to 
run,  unless  his  friend's  zebra  was  muzzled.     He  fed  the  hungry, 
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clothed  tlie  naked,  and  shot  a.  wihl  el<'[)liant  in  the  (>yo  ;  and 
all  this  he  enlivened  with  pictorial  descriptions  of  no  nu'an 
beauty,  and  as  like  South  Africa  as  if  it  had  been  feu  George 
Eobins  advertising  the  Continent  for  sale. 

In  short,  never  was  there  a  more  voluble  and  interesting  liar 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  nciver  was  there  a  more  agreeable  crea- 
ture interposed  between  a  bereaved  widow  and  her  daily  grief 
and  regrets.  He  took  her  a  little  out  of  herself,  and  did  her 
good. 

At  last,  such  was  the  charm  of  infinite  lying,  she  missed  him 
on  the  days  he  did  not  come,  and  was  brighter  when  he  did 
come  and  lie. 

Things  went  smoothly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that  he  would 
gladly  have  prolonged  this  form  of  courtship  for  a  nxonth  or 
two  longer,  sooner  than  risk  a  premature  declaration.  But 
more  than  one  cause  drove  him  to  a  bolder  course  ;  his  passion, 
which  increased  in  violence  by  contact  with  its  beautiful  object, 
and  also  a  great  uneasiness  he  felt  at  not  hearing  from  Pluebe. 
This  silence  was  ominous.  He  and  she  knew  each  other,  and 
what  the  other  was  capable  of.  He  knew  she  was  the  woman 
to  cross  the  seas  after  him,  if  Staines  left  the  diggings  and  any 
explanation  took  place  that  might  point  to  his  whereabouts. 

These  double  causes  precipitated  matters,  and  at  last  he 
began  to  throw  mOre  devotion  into  his  manner  ;  and,  having 
so  prepared  her  for  a  few  days,  he  took  his  opportunity  and 
said,  one  day,  '  We  are  both  unhappy.  Give  me  the  right  to 
console  you.' 

She  coloured  high,  and  said,  '  You  have  consoled  me  more 
than  all  the  world.     But  there  is  a  limit ;  always  will  be.' 

One  less  adroit  w^ould  have  brought  her  to  the  point ;  but 
this  artist  only  sighed,  and  let  the  arrow  rankle.  By  this 
means  he  out-fenced  her  ;  for  now  she  had  listened  to  a  declara- 
tion and  not  stopped  it  short. 

He  played  melancholy  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  he  tried 
her  another  way.  He  said,  '  I  promised  your  dying  husband 
to  be  your  protector,  and  a  father  to  his  child.  1  see  but  one 
way  to  keep  my  word,  and  that  gives  me  courage  to  speak  ; 
without  that,  I  never  could.  Eosa,  I  loved  you  years  ago ;  I  am 
unmarried  for  your  sake.  Let  me  be  your  husband,  and  a 
father  to  your  child.' 
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Ko.sa  filiook  her  liead,  '  I  could  not  marry  again.  I  esteem 
you,  I  am  very  grateful  ^to  you  ;  and  I  know  1  behaved  ill 
to  you  befon;.  If  I  could  marry  again,  it  would  be  you.  But 
I  cannot.     Oh  !  never,  never.' 

'  Then  "we  are  both  to  be  unhappy  all  our  days.' 

*  I  shall,  as  T  ought  to  be.  You  will  not,  I  hope.  I  shall 
miss  you  sadly ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  advise  you  to  leave?  me. 
You  will  carry  my  everlasting  gratitude,  go  where  you  Avill ; 
that  and  my  esteem  are  all  T  have  to  give.' 

*  I  will  go,'  said  he ;  '  and  I  hope  he  who  is  gone  will  forgive 
my  want  of  courage.' 

*  He  who  is  gone  took  my  promise  never  to  marry  again.' 

'  Dying  men  see  cbarer.  1  am  sure  he  wished — no  matter. 
It  is  too  delicate.'  He  kissed  her  hand  and  went  out,  a  pic- 
ture of  dejection. 

Mrs.  Staines  shed  a  tear  for  him. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  several  days ;  and  Rosa  pitied 
him  more  and  more,  and  felt  a  certain  discontent  with  herself, 
and  doubt  whether  she  had  done  right. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  on(?  morning  Emily  came 
screaming  in  from  the  garden,  '  The  child  ! — Master  Christie ! 
— Where  is  he  ? — Where  is  he  1 ' 

The  hi,ase  was  alarmed.  The  garden  searched  ;  the  adjoining 
paddock.     The  child  was  gone. 

Emily  was  examined,  and  owned,  with  many  sobs  and  hys- 
terical cries,  that  she  had  put  him  down  in  the  summer-house 
for  a  minute,  while  she  went  to  ask  the  gardener  for  some  balm, 
balm  tea  being  a  favourite  drink  of  hers.  '  But  there  was  no- 
body near  that  I  saw,'  she  sobbed. 

Further  inquiry  proved,  however,  that  a  tall  gipsy  woman 
had  been  seen  prowling  about  that    morning,  and  suspicion 
instantly  fastened  upon  her.     Servants  were  sent  out  right  and 
left,  but  nothing  discovered  j  and  the  agonised  mother,  terri 
fied  out  of  her  wits,  had  Falcon  telegraphed  to  immediately. 

He  came  galloping  down  that  very  evening,  and  heard  the 
story.  He  galloped  into  Gravesend,  and,  after  seeing  the  police, 
sent  word  out  he  should  advertise.  He  placarded  Gravesend 
with  rewards,  and  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  child 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  no  questions  asked. 
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Meantime  the  police  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
came  about  the  miserable  mother  with  their  vague  ideas. 

Down  comes  Falcon  again  next  day  ;  tells  what  he  has  done, 
and  treats  them  all  with  contempt.  '  Don't  you  be  afraid,  Mrs. 
Staines,'  said  he.  '  You  will  get  him  back.  I  have  taken  the 
sure  way.  This  sort  of  rogues  dare  not  go  near  the  police,  and 
the  police  can't  find  them.  You  have  no  enemies  ;  it  is  only 
some  woman  that  has  fancied  a  beautiful  child.  Well,  she  can 
have  them  by  the  score,  for  a  thousand  pounds.' 

He  was  the  only  one  with  a  real  idea  :  the  woman  saw  it,  and 
clung  to  him.     He  left  late  at  night. 

Next  morning  out  came  the  advertisements,  and  he  sent  her 
a  handful  by  special  messenger.  His  zeal  and  activity  kept  her 
bereaved  heart  from  utter  despair. 

At  eleven  that  night  came  a  telegraph  : — 

'  I  have  got  him.     Coming  down  by  special  train.' 

Then  wh.at  a  burst  of  joy  and  gratitude  ;  the  very  walls  of  the 
house  seemed  to  ring  with  it  as  a  harp  rings  with  music.  A 
special  train,  too !  he  would  not  let  the  mother  yearn  all  night. 

At  one  in  the  morning,  he  drove  up  with  the  child  and  a 
hired  nurse. 

Imagine  the  scene  !  The  mother's  screams  of  joy,  her  furi- 
ous kisses,  her  cooing,  her  tears,  and  all  the  miracles  of  nature 
at  such  a  time.  The  servants  all  mingled  with  their  employers 
in  the  general  rapture,  and  Emily,  who  was  pale  as  death,  cried 
and  sobbed,  and  said,  '  Oh,  ma'am,  I'll  never  let  him  out  of  my 
sight  again,  no,  not  for  one  minute.'  Falcon  made  her  a  signal, 
and  went  out.     She  met  him  in  the  garden. 

She  was  much  agitated,  and  cried,  *  Oh,  you  did  well  to  bring 
him  to-day,  I  could  not  have  kept  it  another  hour.  I'm  a 
wretch ! ' 

'  You  are  a  good,  kind  girl ;  and  here's  the  fifty  i)ounds  I 
promised  you.' 

'  Well,  and  I  have  earned  it.' 

'  Of  course  you  have.  Meet  me  in  the  garden  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I'll  show  you  you  have  done  a  kind  thing  to  your 
mistress  as  well  as  me.  And  as  for  the  fifty  pounds,  that  is 
nothing;  do  you  hear  1  it  is  nothing  at  all,  compared  with  what 
I  will  do  for  you,  if  you  will  be  true  to  me,  and  hold  your 
tongue.' 

V 
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'  Oh !  as  for  that,  my  tongue  shan't  betray  you,  nor  slianui 
me.  You  are  a  genthjman,  and  1  do  think  you  love  her,  or  I 
wouhl  not  help  you.' 

So  she  salved  her  nursemaid's  conscience — with  the  help  of 
fifty  pounds. 

"The  mother  was  left  to  her  rapture  tluit  night.  In  the, 
morning  Falcon  told  his  tale.  '  At  two  p.m.  a  man  had  culli'd 
on  him,  and  had  produced  one  of  his  advertisements,  and  had 
asked  him  if  that  was  all  square — no  bi)l)bies  on  the  luik. 
"All  square;,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  I.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "I  su]P)(>,so 
you  are  a  gentleman."  "  I  am  of  that  opinion  too,"  said  1. 
"  Well,  sir,"'  says  he,  "  I  know  a  party  as  has  fcmnd  a  young  gent 
as  comes  werry  nigh  your  advertisement."  "  It  will  be  a  very 
lucky  find  to  that  party,"  I  said,  "  if  he  is  on  the  square."  •'  Oh, 
we  are  always  on  the  square,  when  the  blunt  is  put  down." 
"  The  blunt  for  the  child,  when  you  like,  and  where  you  like," 
said  I.  "  You  are  the  right  sort,"  said  he.  "  I  am,"  replied  I. 
"  Will  you  come  and  see  if  it  is  all  right  ]"  said  he.  "  In  a  mi- 
nute," said  I.  Stepped  into  my  bedroom,  and  loaded  my  six- 
shooter.' 

'  What  is  that  % '  said  Lusignan. 

*  A  revolver  with  six  barrels  :  by-the-by,  the  very  same  I 
killed  the  lion  with.  Ugh  !  I  never  think  of  that  scene  with- 
out feeling  a  little  quiver ;  and  my  nerves  are  pretty  good  too. 
Well,  he  took  me  into  an  awful  part  of  the  town,  down  a  filthy 
close,  into  some  boozing  ken — I  beg  pardon,  some  thieves'  pub- 
lic-house.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Rosa,  *  were  you  not  frightened  V 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth,  or  play  the  hero  ?  I  think  I'll 
tell  you  the  truth.  I  felt  a  little  frightened,  lest  they  should 
get  my  money  and  my  life,  with-^ut  my  getting  my  godson ; 
that  is  what  I  call  him  now.  \\  ell,  two  ugly  dogs  came  in, 
and  said,  "  Let  us  see  the  flimsies,  before  you  see  the  kid." ' 

'  "  That  is  rather  sharp  practice,  I  think,"  said  I  j  "  however, 
here's  the  swag,  and  here's  the  watch-dog."  So  I  put  down  the 
notes,  and  my  hand  over  them  with  my  revolver  cocked,  and 
ready  to  fire.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  Rosa,  pantingly.  '  Ah  !  you  were  a  match 
for  them.' 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Staines,  if  I  was  writing  you  a  novel,  I  suppose 
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I  slioiiM  tell  you  tlie  rogues  recoiled  ;  but  the  truth  is  they 
only  laughed,  and  were  fjuite  pleased.  "  Swell's  in  earnest," 
said  one.  "Jem,  show  the  kid."  Jem  Avhistled,  and  in  camo 
a  great  tall  black  gipsy  woman,  with  the  darling.  My  heart 
was  in  my  mouth,  i>ut  I  would  not  let  them  see  it.  I  said, 
"  It  is  all  right.  Take  half  the  notes  here,  and  half  at  the 
door."  Th(\y  agreed,  and  then  I  did  it  (piick,  walked  to  the 
door,  took  the  child,  gave  them  the  odd  notes,  and  made  off  as 
fast  as  I  could  ;  hired  a  nurse  at  the  ho.spital — and  the  lestyou 
know.' 

'  Papa,'  said  Rosa,  with  enthusiasm,  '  there  is  but  one  man 
in  England  who  would  have  got  mo  back  my  child  ;  and  this 
is  he.' 

When  they  were  alone,  Falcon  told  her  she  had  said  words 
that  had  gladdened  his  very  heart.  '  You  admit  I  can  carry  out 
one  half  of  his  wishes  1 '  said  he. 

Mrs.  Staines  said  '  Yes  ;'  then  coloured  high  ;  then,  to  turn 
it  off',  said,  '  But  1  cannot  allow  you  to  lose  that  large  sum  of 
money.     You  must  let  me  repay  you.' 

'  Large  sum  of  money  ! '  said  he.  '  It  is  no  more  to  me  than 
sixpence  to  most  people.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my 
money  ;  and  I  never  shall  know,  unless  you  will  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  your  own  feelings  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead.  Oh,  Mrs. 
Staines — Rosa,  do  pray  consider  that  a  man  of  that  wisdom 
sees  the  future,  and  gives  wise  advice.  Sure  am  I  that,  if  you 
could  overcome  your  natural  repugnance  to  a  second  marriage, 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  your  little  boy — I  love  him  al- 
ready as  if  he  were  my  own — and,  in  time,  would  bring  you 
peace  and  comfort,  and  some  day,  years  hence,  cvtn  happiness. 
You  are  my  only  love  :  yet  I  should  never  have  come  to  you 
again,  if  he  had  not  sent  me.  Do  consider  how  strange  it  all 
is,  and  what  it  points  to,  and  don't  let  me  have  the  misery  of 
losing  you  again,  when  you  can  do  no  better  now,  alas,  than 
reward  my  fidelity.' 

She  was  much  moved  at  this  artful  appeal,  and  said,  '  If  I 
was  sure  I  was  obeying  his  will.  But  how  can  I  feel  that  when 
we  both  promised  never  to  wed  again  1 ' 

'  A  man's  dying  words  are  more  sacred  than  any  other.  You 
have  his  letter.' 

*  Yes,  but  he  does  not  say  "  marry  again."  ' 
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*  That  is  whiit  ho  mi-ant,  th()ii<,'h.' 


*  How  can  you  say  tliat  ?     How  can  you  know  V 

*  B(!cau.s(i  1  put  the  words  In;  said  to  mo  togother  with  that 
sliort  lino  to  you.  Miml,  I  don't  say  tliat  lie  <lid  not  oxaggo- 
rato  my  poor  merits* ;  on  thi;  contrary,  1  think  he  did.  But  I 
dochm;  to  you  ho  did  liopt;  I  should  tako  chargo  of  you  and 
your  child.  Right  or  wrong,  it  was  his  wish  :  so  pray  do  not 
docoivo  yourself  on  that  point.' 

This  mado  mon;  improssion  on  her  than  anything  else  he 
could  say,  and  she  said,  '  I  promise  you  one  thing  :  I  will  never 
marry  any  man  but  you.' 

Instead  of  pressing  her  further,  as  an  inferior  artist  would, 
ho  broke  into  raptures,  kissed  her  hand  tenderly,  and  was  in 
such  high  spirits',  and  so  voluble  all  day,  that  she  smiled  sweetly 
on  him,  and  thought  to  herself,  *  Poor  soul  !  how  happy  I 
could  make  him  with  a  word  !' 

As  he  was  always  watching  her  face — a  practice  ho  carried 
further  than  any  male  person  living — he  divintid  that  sentiment, 
and  wrought  upon  it  so,  that  at  last  ho  tormented  her  into 
saying  she  would  marry  him  some  day. 

When  ho  had  brought  her  to  that,  he  raged  inwardly,  to 
think  he  had  not  two  years  to  work  in  :  for  it  was  evident  she 
would  marry  him  in  time.  But  no,  it  had  taken  him  more  than 
four  months,  close  siege,  to  bring  her  to  that.  No  word  from 
Pho'be.  An  ominous  dread  hung  over  his  own  soul.  His  wife 
would  be  upon  him,  or,  worse  still,  her  brother  Dick,  who,  he 
know,  would  beat  him  to  a  mummy  on  the  spot ;  or,  worst  of 
ill,  the  husband  of  Rosa  Staines,  who  would  kill  him,  or  fling 
him  into  a  prison.     He  must  make  a  push. 

In  this  emergency  he  used  his  ally,  Mr.  liUsignan  ;  he  told 
him  Mrs.  Staines  had  promised  to  marry  him,  but  at  some  dis- 
tant date.  This  would  not  do :  he  must  look  after  his  enor- 
mous interests  in  the  colony,  and  ho  was  so  much  in  love,  he 
could  not  leave  her. 

The  old  gentleman  was  desperately  fond  of  Falcon,  and  bent 
on  the  match,  and  he  actually  consented  to  give  his  daughter 
what  Falcon  called  a  little  push. 

The  little  push  was  a  very  great  one,  I  think. 

It  consisted  in  directing  the  clergyman  to  call  in  church  the 
banns  of  marriage  between  Reginald  Falcon  and  Rosa  Staines. 
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Tliry  Wi']v  both  ill  chiiich  toilet lin-  wIumi  this  was  <l(m(>. 
Kosa  Jill  Imt  scroanii'd,  iind  then  tin  lu'd  ml  as  Hie,  ami  wliitf 
as  a  ^'liost,  by  turns.  Slic  never  stood  u\)  apiin  all  tlie  Hcr- 
vice  ;  and,  in  going  homo,  refused  Falcon's  arm,  and  walked 
swiftly  home  by  herself.  Not  that  she  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  passing  this  monstrous  thing  by  in  silence.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  wratli  was  boiling  over,  and  so  hot  that  slu'  knt^w 
she  should  make  a  scene  in  the  street,  if  slie  said  a  word  there. 

Once  inside  tlie  house,  she  turned  on  Falcon,  with  a  white 
cheek  and  a  Hashing  eye,  and  .said,  '  Follow  me,  sir,  if  you 
plea.se.'  She  led  the  way  to  her  father'.s  .study.  '  Papa,'  .said 
she,  *  I  throw  myself  on  your  protection.  Mr.  Falcon  has 
affronted  me.' 

'  Oh,  Rosa  !'  cried  Falcon,  affecting  utter  dismay. 

*  Publicly — publicly  :  he  has  had  the  banns  of  marriage  cried 
in  the  church,  without  my  permission.' 

*  Don't  raise  your  voice  so  loud,  child.  All  the  house  will 
hear  you.' 

'  I  choose  all  the  house  to  hear  me.  I  will  not  endure  it.  I 
will  never  marry  you  now — never  !' 

*  Rosa,  my  child,'  said  Lusignan,  '  you  need  not  scold  i)oor 
Falcon,  for  I  am  the  culprit.  It  was  I  who  ordered  the  banns 
to  be  cried.' 

'  Oh  !  papa,  you  had  no  right  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that.' 

*  I  think  I  had.  I  exercised  parental  authority  for  once,  and 
for  your  good,  and  for  the  good  of  a  true  and  faithful  lover  of 
yours,  whom  you  jilted  once,  and  now  you  trifle  with  his  affec- 
tion and  his  interests.  He  loves  you  too  well  to  leave  you ; 
yet  you  know  his  vast  estates  and  interests  require  his  super- 
vision.' 

*  That  for  his  vast  estates  !'  said  Rosa,  contemptuously.  '  I 
am  not  to  be  driven  to  the  altar  like  this,  when  my  heart  is  in 
the  grave.  Don't  you  do  it  again,  papa,  or  Pll  get  up  and  for- 
bid the  banns  ;  affront  for  affront.' 

*T  should  like  to  see  that,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  drily. 

Rosa  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  swept  out  of  the  room,  with 
burning  cheeks  and  glittering  eyes,  and  was  not  seen  all  day, 
would  not  dine  with  them,  in  spite  of  three  humble  deprecat- 
ing notes  Falcon  sent  her. 

*  Let  the  spiteful  cat  alone,'  said  old  Lusignan.  '  You  and 
I  will  dine  together  in  peace  and  quiet.' 
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It  was  ii  <liill  (liiiiuT;  l)Ut  Kalcoii  took  !i(lviint:i<;<*  ot'  tli«>  op 
portimity,  imprtgii:it(!(l  tin;  fiitlirr  with  his  views,  iind  jjjot  him 
to  promiso  to  havo  the  banns  cri««l  next  Sum  hi}'.     IIu  con- 
sented. 

Uosa  learned  next  Siinchiy  niorninj^f  tliat  this  was  to  he  »h»ne. 
and  hei*couraj,'e  faiUd  h«'i'.     Siie  did  not  ^o  to  chinch  at  all. 

She  crie«l  a  great  deal,  and  submitted  to  violence,  as  your 
true  women  are  too  apt  to  do.  They  had  eonipiomised  her, 
and  so  (^oncjucsred  her.  The  [)ermanent  feelings  otgratitude  ami 
esteem  caused  a  reaction  after  her  passion,  and  sh«5  gave  up 
open  resistance  as  hoi)eless. 

Falcon  renewed  his  visits,  and  was  received  with  the  mere 
sullen  languor  of  a  woman  who  has  given  in. 

The  banns  were  cried  a  thir<l  time. 

Then  the  patient  Ko.sa  bought  hunhinum  enough  to  reunite 
her  to  Christopher,  in  spite  of  them  all  :  and,  having  provided 
herself  with  this  resource,  became  more  che(;rful,  and  even  kind 
and  caressing. 

She  declined  to  name  the  day  at  present,  and  that  was  awk- 
ward. Nevertheless,  the  conspirators  felt  sure  they  should  tire 
her  out  into  doing  that,  before  long  ;  for  they  saw  their  way 
clear,  and  she  was  perplexed  in  the  extreme. 

In  her  perplexity,  she  used  to  talk  to  a  certain  beautiful  star 
she  called  her  Christopher.  She  loved  to  fancy  he  was  now  an 
inhabitant  of  that  bright  star  ;  and  often  on  a  clear  night  she 
would  look  up  and  beg  for  guidance  from  this  star.  This  I  con- 
sider foolish  :  but  then  I  am  old  and  sceptical ;  she  was  still 
young  and  innocent,  and  sorely  puzzled  to  know  her  husband's 
real  will. 

I  don't  suppose  the  star  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  except 
as  a  focus  of  her  thoughts  ;  but  one  fine  night,  after  a  lon^  in- 
spection of  Christopher's  star,  she  dreamed  a  dream,  She 
thought  that  a  lovely  wedding  dress  hung  over  a  chair,  that  a 
crown  of  diamonds  as  large  as  an  almond  sparkled  ready  for 
her  on  the  dressing-table,  and  she  was  undoing  her  black  gown, 
and  about  to  take  it  off,  when  suddenly  the  diamonds  began  to 
pale,  and  the  white  satin  dress  to  melt  away,  and  in  its  place 
there  rose  a  pale  face  and  a  long  beard,  and  Christopher  Staines 
stood  before  her,  and  said  quietly,  *  Is  this  how  you  keep  your 
vow  V     Then  he  sank  slowly,  and  the  white  dress  was  black, 
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uiul  tlu'  «liiiTn«»iul.s  were  jrt  ;  and  sin*  Jiwctkc,  with  his  j^'cntlo 
words  of  remonstrance,  and  Ids  very  tones  ringing  in  lu-r 
ear. 

This  dream,  co-operating  with  her  previous  agitation  and  mis- 
givings, shook  lier  very  nuuh  ;  she  did  not  eome  down  stairs 
till  near  diiuier-time  ;  and  both  her  fatluir  and  Falcon,  who 
canio  as  a  matter  of  course  to  sjtend  his  Sunchiy,  were  struck 
with  h«'r  appearance.  Slui  was  pale,  gloomy,  morose,  and  ha<l 
an  a'r  of  ilesjx'iation  ahout  lier. 

Falcon  would  not  sec;  it ;  lie  knew  that  it  is  safest  to  let  her  sex 
alone  when  they  look  like  that,  and  the  storm  sometimes  sub- 
sides of  its(df. 

After  dinner,  Kosa  retired  early  ;  and  soon  after  she  was 
heard  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  dressing-room. 

This  was  quite  unusual,  and  made  a  noise. 

Papa  Lusignan  thought  it  inconsiderate  ;  and,  after  a  whih^, 
remarking,  gently,  that  lie  was  not  particularly  fond  of  noise, 
he  proposed  they  should  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  on  the 
lawn. 

They  did  so ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  that  Falcon  was 
not  smoking,  he  said,  *  Don't  let  me  detain  you.  Kosa  is 
alone.' 

Falcon  took  the  hint,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room.  Rosa 
met  him  on  the  stairs,  with  a  scarf  over  her  slioulders.  '  I 
must  speak  to  papa,'  said  she.     *  Where  is  he  V 

*  He  is  on  the  lawn,  dear  Rosa,'  said  Falcon,  in  his  most 
dulcet  tones.  He  was  sure  of  his  ally,  and  very  glad  to  use 
him  as  a  buffer  to  receive  the  first  shock. 

So  he  Avent  into  the  drawing-room,  where  all  the  lights  were 
burning,  and  quietly  took  up  a  book.  But  he  did  not  read  a 
line  ;  he  was  too  occupied  in  trying  to  read  his  own  future. 

The  mean  villain,  who  is  incapable  of  remorse,  is,  of  all  men, 
most  capable  of  fear.  His  villany  had,  to  all  appearance, 
reached  the  goal  ;  for  he  felt  sure  that  all  Rosa's  struggles 
would,  sooner  or  later,  succumb  to  her  sense  of  gratitude,  and 
his  strong  will  and  patient  temper.  But,  when  the  victory  was 
won,  what  a  life  !  He  must  fly  with  her  to  some  foreign  coun- 
try, pursued  from  pillar  to  post  by  an  enraged  husband  and  by 
the  offended  law.  And,  if  he  escaped  the  vindictive  foe  a  year 
or  two,  how  could  he  escape  that  other  enemy  he  knew,  and 
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flrcadod— poverty  'i  He;  foresaw  Ik;  slioiild  come  to  liate  th(^ 
woman  lie  wasal)out  to  wrong,  and  she  would  instantly  reven^'e 
herself,  by  making  him  an  exile,  and,  soon  or  late,  a  prisoner  or 
a  pauper. 

While  these  misgivings  battled  with  his  base,  but  ardent 
passion,  strange  things  were  going  on  out  of  doors— which, 
however,  wdl  be  best  related  in  another  sequciuce  of  events,  to 
which  indeed,  they  fairly  belong. 
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CHAPT^Ji   XXIII. 

TAINES  and  Mrs.  Falcon  laiidcd  at  Plymouth,  and  wont 
J^     up  to  town  by  the  same  train.     They  parted  in  London, 
Staines  to  co  down  to  Gravesend,  Mrs.  Falcon  to  visit 
her  husband's  old  haunts,  and  see  if  she  could  find  him. 

She  did  not  find  him  ;  but  she  heard  of  him,  and  learn(Hl 
that  he  always  went  down  to  Gravesend  from  Saturday  till 
Monday. 

Notwithstanding  all  she  had  said  to  Staines,  the  actual  infor- 
mation startled  her,  and  gave  her  a  turn.  She  was  obliged  to 
sit  down,  for  her  knees  seemed  to  give  way.  It  was  but  a 
momentary  weakness.  She  was  now  a  v/ife  and  a  mother,  and 
had  her  rights.  She  said  to  herself,  '  My  rogue  has  turned 
that  poor  woman's  head  long  before  this,  no  doubt.  But  I 
shall  go  down  and  just  bring  him  away  by  the  ear.' 

For  once  her  bitter  indignation  overpowered  every  other 
sentiment,  and  she  lost  no  time,  but,  late  as  it  was,  went  down 
to  Gravesend,  ordered  a  private  sitting-room  and  bedroom  for 
the  night,  and  took  a  fly  to  Kent  Villa. 

But  Christopher  Staines  had  the  start  of  her.  He  had  al- 
ready gone  down  to  Gravesend  Avitli  his  carpet  bag,  left  it  at 
the  inn,  and  walked  to  Kent  Villa  that  lovely  summer  night, 
the  happiest  husband  in  England. 

His  heart  had  never  for  one  instant  been  disturbed  by  Mrs. 
Falcon's  monstrous  suspicion  ;  he  looked  on  her  as  a  monoma- 
niac ;  a  sensible  woman  insane  on  one  point,  her  husband. 

When  he  reached  tiio  villa,  however,  he  thouglit  it  prudent 
to  make  sure  that  Falcon  had  come  to  England  at  all,  and  dis- 
charged his  commission.  He  would  not  run  the  risk,  small  as 
he  thought  it,  of  pouncing  unexpected  on  his  Eosa,  being  taken 
for  a  ghost,  and  terrifying  her,  or  exciting  her  to  madness. 

Now,  the  premises  of  Kent  Villa  were  admirably  adapted  to 
what  they  call  in  war  a  reconnoissance.  The  lawn  was  studded 
with  laurestinas  and  other  shrubs  that  had  grown  magnificently 
in  that  Kentish  air. 
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Staines  liad  iio  sooner  set  his  foot  on  tin;  lawn,  tlian  ho  licard 
voices :  ho  crept  towards  them  from  l>usli  to  hush  ;  and,  stand- 
ing ill  impen(^tra])le  sliach;,  ho  saw  in  the  clear  moonlight  two 
figures — Mr.  Lusignan  and  lioginakl  Falcon. 

These  two  dropped  out  only  a  word  or  two  at  intervals  ;  but 
what  they  did  say  struck  Staines  as  odd.  For  one  thing,  Lusig- 
nan remarked,  '  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  go  back  to  the  Cape. 
Such  enormous  estates  as  yours  will  want  looking  after.' 

*  Enormous  estates  ! '  said  Staines  to  himself.  *  Then  they 
must  have  grown  very  fast  in  a  few  months.' 

*  Oh,  yes  ! '  said  Falcon  ;  '  but  I  think  of  showing  her  a  little 
of  Europe  first.' 

Staines  thought  this  still  more  mysterious  ;  he  waited  to 
hear  more,  but  the  succeeding  remarks  were  of  an  ordinary 
kind. 

He  noticed,  however,  that  Falcon  spoke  of  his  wife  by  her 
Christian  name,  and  that  neither  party  mentioned  Christopher 
Staines.     He  seemed  quite  out  of  their  little  world. 

Staines  began  to  feel  a  strange  chill  creep  down  him. 

Presently  Falcon  went  off  to  join  liosa ;  and  Staines  thought 
it  was  quite  time  to  ask  the  old  gentleman  whether  Falcon  had 
executed  his  commission,  or  not. 

He  was  only  h  jsitating  how  to  do  it,  not  liking  to  pounce  in 
the  dark  on  a  man  who  abhorred  everything  like  excitement, 
Avhen  Rosa  herself  came  flying  out  in  great  agitation. 

Oh  !  the  thrill  he  felt  at  the  sight  of  her  !  With  all  his  self- 
possession,  he  would  have  sprung  forwcird  and  taken  her  in  his 
arms  with  a  mighty  cry  of  love,  if  she  had  not  immediately 
spoken  words  that  rooted  him  to  the  spot  with  horror.  But  she 
came  with  the  words  in  her  very  mouth  :  '  Papa,  I  am  come  to 
tell  you  I  cannot  and  will  not  marry  Mr.  Falcon.' 

*  Oh  yes,  you  will,  my  dear.' 

'  Never !  I'll  die  sooner.  Not  that  you  will  care  for  that.  I 
tell  you,  I  saw  my  Christopher  last  night — in  a  dream.  He  had 
a  beard  ;  but  I  saw  him,  oh  so  plain  :  and  he  said,  "  Is  this  the 
way  you  keep  your  promise  1 "  That  is  enough  for  me.  I 
have  prayed  again  and  again,  to  his  star,  for  Hght.  I  am  so 
perplexed  and  harassed  by  you  all,  and  you  make  me  believe 
what  you  like.  Well,  I  have  had  a  revelation.  It  is  not  my  poor 
lost   darling's  Avish  I  should  wod  again.     I  don't  believe   Mr. 
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Falcon  any  luoiv.  1  hear  nothing  but  lies  ])y  day.  Tho  truth 
conies  to  my  bed-side  at  night.     I  will  not  marry  this  man.' 

'  Consider,  Rosa,  your  credit  is  pledged.  You  must  not  be 
always  jilting  him  heartlessly.  Dreams !  nonsense.  There — 
I  love  peace.  It  is  no  use  your  stormfiig  at  me  ;  rave  to  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  if  you  like,  and  when  you  have  done,  do 
pray  come  in,  and  behave  like  a  rational  woman,  who  has 
pledged  her  faith  to  an  honourable  man,  and  a  man  of  vast 
estates — a  man  that  nursed  your  husband  in  his  last  illness, 
found  your  child,  at  a  great  expense,  when  you  had  lost  him, 
and  merits  eternal  gratitude,  not  eternal  jilting.  I  have  no 
patience  vnih  you.' 

The  old  gentleman  retired  in  high  dudgeon. 

Staines  stood  in  the  black  shade  of  his  cedar-tree,  rooted  to 
the  ground  by  this  revelation  of  male  villany  and  female  cre- 
dulity. 

He  did  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do.  He  wanted  to  kill 
Falcon,  but  not  to  terrify  his  own  wife  to  death.  It  was  now 
too  clear  she  thought  he  was  dead. 

Rosa  watched  her  father's  retiring  figure  out  of  sight.  '  Very 
well,'  said  she,  clenching  her  teeth ;  then  suddenly  she  turned, 
and  looked  up  to  heaven.  '  Do  you  hear?'  said  she.  *  My 
Christie's  star !  I  am  a  poor  perplexed  creature.  I  asked  you 
for  a  sign  :  and  that  very  night  I  saw  him  in  a  dream.  Why 
should  I  marry  out  of  gratitude  1  AVhy  should  I  marry  one 
man,  when  I  love  another  1  What  does  it  matter  his  being 
dead  ?  I  love  him  too  well  to  be  wife  to  any  living  man.  They 
persuade  me,  they  coax  me,  they  pull  me,  they  push  me.  I  see 
they  will  make  me.  But  I  will  outwit  them.  See — see ! '  and 
she  held  up  a  little  phial  in  the  moonlight.  '  This  shall  cut  the 
knot  for  me  :  this  shall  keep  me  true  to  my  Christie,  and  save 
me  from  breaking  promises  1  ought  never  to  have  made.  This 
shall  unite  me  once  more  with  him  I  killed,  and  loved.' 

She  meant  she  would  kill  herself  the  night  before  the  wed- 
ding, which  perhaps  she  would  not,  and  perhaps  she  would. 
Who  can  tell  ?  The  weak  are  violent.  But  Christopher,  seeing 
the  poison  so  near  her  lips,  was  perplexed,  took  two  strides, 
wrenched  it  out  of  her  hand,  with  a  snarl  of  rage,  and  instantly 
plunged  into  the  shade  again. 

Rosa  uttered  a  shriek,  and  flew  into  the  house. 
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^'Iic  faillier  nhv  jj^ot,  tlio  more  torrificd  she  became,  and  soon 
(nnistoplior  heaid  licr  screaming  in  the  drawing-room,  in  an 
alarming  way.     They  were  like  the  screams  of  the  insane. 

He  got  terribly  anxious,  and  followed  her.  All  the  doors 
were  open.  * 

As  \w  went  up  .stairs,  he  heard  her  cry,  *  His  ghost !  his 
ghost !  I  have  seen  his  ghost !  No,  no.  I  feel  his  hand  upon 
my  arm  now.  A  beard !  And  so  he  had  in  the  dream.  He  is 
alive.  My  darling  is  alive.  You  have  deceived  me.  You  are 
an  impostor — a  villain.  Out  of  the  house  this  moment,  or  he 
shall  kill  you!' 

'  Are  you  mad  1 '  cried  Falcon.  '  How  can  he  be  alive,  when 
I  saw  him  dead  % ' 

This  was  too  much.  Staines  gave  the  door  a  blow  with  his 
arm,  and  strode  into  the  apartment,  looking  white  and  tre- 
mendous. 

Falcon  saw  death  in  his  face ;  gave  a  shriek,  drew  his  revol- 
ver, and  fired  at  him  with  as  little  aim  as  he  had  at  the  lioness  ; 
then  made  for  the  open  window.  Staines  seized  a  chair,  fol- 
lowed him  and  hurled  it  at  him,  and  the  chair  and  man  went 
through  the  window  together,  and  then  there  was  a  strange 
thud  heard  outside. 

Eosa  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  swooned  away. 

Staines  laid  his  wife  fiat  on  the  floor,  got  the  women  about 
her,  and  at  last  she  began  to  give  the  usual  signs  of  returning 
life. 

Staines  said  to  the  oldest  woman,  '  If  she  sees  me,  she  will 
go  off  again.  Carry  her  to  her  room  ;  and  tell  her,  by  degrees, 
that  I  am  alive.' 

/  :  this  time  Papa  Lusignan  had  sat  trembling  and  whim- 
pering in  a  chair,  moaning,  '  This  is  a  painful  scene — very  pain- 
ful' But  at  last  an  idea  struck  him —  *  AVhy,  you  have  rob- 
bed THE  OFFICE  ! ' 

Scarcely  was  Mrs.  Staines  out  of  the  room,  when  a  fly  drove 
up,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  violent  and  continu- 
ous screaming  close  under  the  window. 

'  Ch,  dear  !'  sighed  Papa  Lusignan.    '  But  never  mind.' 

They  ran  down,  and  found  Falcon  impaled  at  full  length  on 
the  spikes  of  the  villa,  and  Phcebe  screaming  over  him,  and 
trying  in  vain  to  lift  him  off  them.     He  had  struggled  a  little, 
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in  silent  terror,  but  had  then  fainted  from  fear  and  loss  of 
blood,  and  lying  rather  inside  the  rails,  which  were  high,  he 
could  not  be  extricated  from  the  outside. 

As  soon  as  his  miserable  condition  was  discovered,  the  ser- 
vants ran  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  so  up  to  the  rails  by  the 
area  steps.  These  rails  had  caught  him  ;  one  had  gone  clean 
through  his  arm,  the  other  had  penetrated  the  Heshy  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  a  third  through  his  ear. 

They  got  him  oft*;  but  he  was  insensible,  and  the  place 
drenched  with  his  blood. 

Phosbe  clutched  Staines  by  the  arm.  *  Let  me  know  the 
worst,'  said  she.     'Is  he  dead  V 

Staines  examined  him,  and  said,  'No.' 

'  Can  you  save  him  1 ' 

'ir 

'  Yes.  Who  can,  if  you  cannot  ?  Oh,  have  mercy  on  me  !' 
and  she  went  on  her  knees  to  him,  and  put  her  head  on  his 
knees. 

He  was  touched  by  her  simple  faith ;  and  the  noble  tradi- 
tions of  his  profession  sided  with  his  gratitude  to  this  injured 
woman.  '  My  poor  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  will  do  my  best  for  y<mr 
sake.' 

He  took  immediate  steps  for  stanching  the  blood,  and  the  fly 
carried  Phojbe  and  her  villain  to  the  inn  at  Gravesend. 

Falcon  came  to  on  the  road  ;  but,  finding  himself  alone  with 
Phoebe,  shammed  unconsciousness  of  everything  but  pain. 

Staines,  being  thoroughly  enraged  with  Rosa,  yet  remember- 
ing his  solemn  vow  never  to  abuse  her  again,  saw  her  ftither, 
and  told  him  to  tell  her  he  should  think  over  her  conduct 
quietly,  not  wishing  to  be  harder  upon  her  than  she  deserved. 

Rosa,  who  had  been  screaming  and  crying  for  joy,  ever 
since  she  came  to  her  senses,  was  not  so  much  aftlicted  at  this 
message  as  one  might  have  expected.  He  was  alive,  and  all 
things  else  were  trifles. 

Nevertheless,  when  day  after  day  went  by,  and  not  even  a 
line  from  Christopher,  she  began  to  fear  he  would  cast  her  off 
entirely  ;  the  more  so  as  she  heard  he  was  now  and  then  at 
Gravesend  to  visit  Mrs.  Falcon  at  the  inn. 

While  matters  were  thus,  Uncle  Philip  burst  on  her  like  a 
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bomb.     *  Ho  is  alive!  he  is  alive!'     And  they  had  a  cuddle 
over  it. 

*  Oh,  Uncle  Philip  !     Have  you  seen  him  V 

*  Seen  him  ]  Yes.  He  caught  me  on  the  hop,  just  as  T 
came  in  from  Italy.     I  took  him  for  a  ghost.' 

'  Oh,  weren't  you  frightened?' 

'  Not  a  bit.  I  don't  mind  ghosts.  I'd  have  half  a  dozen  to 
dinner  every  day,  if  I  might  choose  'em.  I  couldn't  stand  stu- 
pid ones.  But  I  say,  his  temper  isn't  improved  by  all  this 
dying  :  he  is  in  an  awful  rage  with  you  ;  and  what  for  V 

*  Oh,  uncle,  what  for  1     Because  I'm  the  vilest  of  women  1' 

*  Vilest  of  fiddlesticks  !  It's  his  fault,  not  yours.  Shouldn't 
have  died.     It's  always  a  dangerous  experiment.' 

*  /  shall  die  if  he  will  not  forgive  me.  He  keeps  away  from 
me,  and  from  his  child.' 

'  I'll  tell  you.  He  heard,  in  Gravesend,  your  banns  had  been 
cried  :  that  has  moved  the  peevish  fellow's  bile.' 

*  It  was  done  without  my  consent.  Papa  will  tell  you  so  : 
and  oh,  uncle,  if  you  knew  the  arts,  the  forged  letter  in  my 
darling's  hand,  the  way  he  wrought  on  me.  Oh,  villain  I  vil- 
lain !  Uncle,  forgive  your  poor  silly  niece,  that  the  world  is 
too  wicked  and  too  clever  for  her  to  live  in  it.' 

'  Because  you  are  too  good  and  innocent,'  said  Uncle  Philip. 

'  There,  don't  you  be  down-hearted.  I'll  soon  bring  you  two 
together  again  ;  a  couple  of  ninnies.     I'll  tell  you  what  is  the 
first  thing.     You  must  come  and  live  with  me.    Come  at  once 
bag  and  baggage.     He  won't  show  here,  the  sulky  brute.' 

Philip  Staines  had  a  large  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  a 
crusty  old  patient,  like  himself,  had  left  him.  It  was  his  hu- 
mour to  live  in  a  corner  of  this  mansion,  though  the  whole  was 
capitally  furnished  by  his  judicious  purchases  at  auctions. 

He  gave  Rosa,  and  her  boy,  and  his  nurse,  the  entire  first 
floor,  and  told  her  she  was  there  for  life.  '  Look  here,'  said  he, 
*  this  last  affair  has  opened  my  eyes.  Such  women  as  you  are 
the  sweeteners  of  existence.  You  leave  my  roof  no  more.  Your 
husband  will  make  the  same  discovery.  Let  him  run  about 
and  be  miserable  a  bit.     He  will  have  to  come  to  book.' 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

*  My  Christopluu'  will  never  say  a  harsh  word  to  me.     All 
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the  worse  for  mo.  Ho  will  quietly  abandon  a  creature  so  infe- 
rior to  liiiu.' 

'Stuff!' 

Now,  slie  was  always  running,'  to  the  window,  in  hope  that 
Christopher  would  call  on  his  uncle,  and  that  she  might  see 
him ;  and  one  day  she  gave  a  scream  so  elo((uent,  Philip  knew 
what  it  meant.  '  Get  you  behind  that  screen,  you  and  your 
boy,'  said  he,  *and  be  as  still  as  mice.  Stop — give  me  that  hot- 
ter the  scoundrel  foi-ged,  and  the  ring.' 

This  was  hardly  done,  and  Rosa  out  of  sight,  and  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  when  Christopher  was  announced.  Philip 
received  him  very  affection at(dy,  but  wasted  no  time.  '  Been  to 
Kent  Villa  yet  V 

'  No,'  was  the  grim  reply. 

'Why  notr 

*  Because  I  have  sworn  never  to  say  an  angry  word  to  her 
again  ;  and,  if  I  was  to  go  there,  I  should  say  a  good  many 
angry  ones.  Oh  !  when  I  think  that  her  folly  drove  me  to  sea, 
to  do  my  best  for  her,  and  that  I  was  nearer  death  for  that 
woman  than  ever  man  was,  and  lost  my  reason  for  her,  and 
went  through  toil,  privations,  hunger,  exile,  mainly  for  her,  and 
then  to  find  the  banns  cried  in  open  church,  with  that  scoun- 
drel— say  no  more,  uncle.  I  shall  never  reproach  her,  and  never 
forgive  her.' 

'She  was  deceived.' 

'  I  don't  doubt  that ;  but  nobody  has  a  right  to  be  so  great 
a  fool  as  all  that.' 

'  It  was  not  her  folly,  but  her  innocence  that  was  imposed  on. 
You  a  philosopher,  and  not  know  that  wisdom  its(df  is  some- 
times imposed  on  by  cunning  folly !  Have  you  forgotten 
your  Milton  1 — 

"At  Wisdom's  gate  Suspicion  sleeps, 
And  deems  no  ill  whore  no  ill  seems." 

Come,  come  ;  are  you  sure  you  are  not  a  little  to  blame  1    Did 
you  write  home  the  moment  you  found  you  were  not  dead  V 
Christopher  coloured  high. 

*  Evidently  not,'  said  the  keen  old  man.  *  Aha  !  my  fine 
fellow,  have  I  found  the  flaw  in  your  own  armour  ? ' 

'  I  did  wrong,  but  it  was  for  her.     I  sinned — fo''  her.     1 
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could  not  })e.ar  lua-  to  bo  without  mouf^y  ;  and  1  knew  thu  insu- 
rance— I  sinned  for  lu^r.     She  lias  sinned  (Kjaiiist  nie.' 

*  And  she  had  much  better  have  sinned  aj^'uinst  (lod — hadn't 
she  ?  He  is  more  forgivini^  than  Ave  perfect  creatures,  that 
cheat  insurance  companies.  And  so,  my  fine  fellow,  you  hid 
the  truth  from  her  for  two  or  three  months.' 

No  answer. 

*  Strike  oti"  those  two  or  three  months  ;  Avould  the  banns  have 
ever  been  cried  1 ' 

'  Well,  uncle,'  said  Christopher,  hard  pressed,  *  I  am  glad  she 
has  got  a  champion  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  always  keep  your 
eye  on  her.' 

*  I  mean  to.' 

*  Good  morning.' 

'  No  ;  don't  be  in  a  harry.  I  have  something  else  to  say, 
not  so  provoking.  Do  you  know  the  arts  by  which  she  was 
made  to  believe  you  wished  her  to  marry  again  ? ' 

'  I  wished  her  to  marry  again  !     Are  you  mad,  uncle  1 ' 

'  Whose  handwriting  is  on  this  envelope  1 ' 

'  Mine,  to  be  sure.' 

'  Now  read  the  letter.' 

Christopher  read  the  forged  letter. 

'  Oh,  monstrous  ! ' 

'  This  was  given  her  with  your  ruby  ring,  and  a  tale  so  art- 
fid  that  nothing  we  read  about  the  devil  comes  near  it.  This 
was  what  did  it.  The  Earl  of  Tadcaster  brought  her  title,  and 
wealth,  and  love.' 

*  What  !  he  too  !  The  little  cub  I  saved,  and  lost  myself  for 
— Blank  him  !  blank  him  !' 

'  Why,  you  stupid  ninny,  you  forget  you  were  dead  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  loving  her  :  how  could  he  ?  Well,  but  you 
see  she  refused  him  ;  and  why  1  because  he  came  without  a 
forged  letter  from  7jou.     Do  you  doubt  her  love  for  you  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  do.     She  never  loved  me  as  I  loved  her.' 

*  Christopher,  don't  you  say  that  before  me,  or  you  and  I 
shall  quarrel.  Poor  girl !  she  lay,  in  my  sight,  as  near  death 
for  you  as  you  were  for  her.     I'll  show  you  something.' 

He  went  to  a  cabinet,  and  took  out  a  silver  paper ;  he  un- 
pinned it,  and  laid  Eosa's  beautiful  black  hair  upon  her  hus- 
band's knees,     '  Look  at  that,  you  hard-hearted  brute  ! '  he 
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roarcMl  to  Cliristophcr,  who  sat,  anythin*;  but  hard  hearted,  his 
eyes  filling  fast,  at  the  sad  ])ro(»f  ot'liis  witV's  love  and  sutVcring. 

Rosa  could  lioar  no  more.  Slic  {•anic  out  witli  licr  hoy  in 
her  liand.  '  Dli,  uncU',  do  not  speak  haisldy  to  him,  or  you 
will  kill  nu'  (|uiti'.' 

Sho  canio  across  the  room,  a  })icture  of  timidity  and  penitence, 
with-her  whole  elo(|uent  body  bent  forward  at  an  ant^le.  She 
kneeled  at  his  knees,  with  str(^aminj;  eyes,  and  held  her  boy  up 
to  him  :  '  Plead  for  your  })oor  mother,  my  darling  ;  she  mourns 
her  fault,  and  will  never  excuse  it.' 

The  cause  was  soon  decided.  All  Philip's  logic  was  nothing, 
compared  with  niightj'  nature.  Christopher  gave  one  great 
sob,  and  took  his  darling  to  his  heart,  without  one  word  ;  and 
he  and  llosa  clung  together,  and  cried  over  each  other.  Philip 
slip})ed  out  of  the  room,  and  left  the  restored  ones  together. 

I  have  something  more  to  say  about  my  hero  and  heroine  ; 
but  must  first  deal  with  other  charactei-s,  not  wholly  uninte- 
resting to  the  reader,  I  ho})e. 

Dr.  Staines  directed  Pha-be  Falcon  how  to  treat  her  husband. 
No  medicine  ;  no  stimulants ;  very  wholesome  food,  in  mode- 
ration, and  the  temperature  of  the  body  regulated  by  tepid 
water.  Under  these  instructions,  the  injured,  but  still  devoted, 
wife  was  the  real  healer.  He  pulled  through,  but  was  lame 
for  life,  and  ridiculously  lame,  for  he  went  with  a  spi-ing  halt, 
a  sort  of  a  hop  and  go — one  that  made  the  girls  laugh,  and  vexed 
Adonis. 

Plicebe  found  the  diamonds,  and  offered  them  all  to  Staines, 
in  expiation  of  his  villany.  '  See,'  she  said,  '  he  has  only  spent 
one.' 

Staines  said  ho  was  glad  of  it,  for  her  sake ;  for  he  must  be 
just  to  his  own  family.  He  sold  them  for  three  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  for  the  big  diamond  he  got  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  I  believe  it  was  worth  double  the  money. 

Counting  the  two  sums,  and  deducting  six  hunil|it!d  for  the 
stone  Mr.  Falcon  had  embezzled,  he  gave  her  over  seven  thou- 
sand pounds. 

She  stared  at  him,  and  changed  colour  at  so  large  a  sum. 
'But  I  have  no  claim  on  that,  sir.' 

'  That  is  a  good  joke,'  said  he.  '  Why  you  and  I  are  part- 
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ners  in  tlic  vvliolo  tiling — you  and  I  and  Dick.  Why  it  was 
with  his  horse  and  riflf  I  hoii^ht  tlu^  hig  diamond.  Poor,  dear. 
luMM'st,  njanly  Dick.  No,  the  money  is  lionestly  yours,  Mr.s. 
Fah;nn  ;  hut  (hiii't  trust  a  penny  to  your  hushand.' 

'He  will  lU'ver  .see  it,  sir.  I  shall  Uikv  him  hack,  and  give 
him  all  his  heart  can  ask  for,  with  this  ;  hut  he  will  he  little 
more  than  a  servant  in  the  house  now,  as  long  as  Dick  is  single  : 
1  know  that ;'  un<l  she  could  still  cry  at  the  humiliation  of  her 
villain. 

Staiiu's  madt!  her  ))romise  to  write  to  him  ;  and  she  did  write 
to  him  a  sweet  womanly  lett(;r,  to  say  that  they  were  making 
an  enormous  fortune,  ami  hoped  to  end  their  days  in  England. 
Dick  sent  his  kind  love  and  thanks. 

I  will  add,  what  she  only  said  hy  implication,  that  she  was 
happy  after  all.  She  .still  contrived  to  love  the  thing  she 
could  not  respect.  Once,  when  an  officious  friend  pitied  her 
for  her  hushand's  lameness,  she  said,  'Find  me  a  face  like  his. 
The  lamer  the  better  ;  he  can't  run  after  the  girls,  like  some.' 

Dr.  Staines  called  on  Lady  Cicely  Treherne ;  the  footman 
stared.     He  left  his  card. 

A  week  afterwards,  she  called  on  him.  She  hi  a  pink  tinge 
in  her  cheeks,  a  general  animation,  and  her  fa^.  full  of  bright- 
ness and  archness. 

*  Bless  me  ! '  said  he,  bluntly,  *  is  this  you  1  How  you  are 
improved  ! ' 

'Yes,'  said  she;  'and  I  am  come  to  thank  you  for  your 
pwescwiption :   I  followed  it  to  the  lettaa.' 
'  Woe  is  me  !     I  have  forgotten  it.' 
'  You  diwected  me  to  mawwy  an  ice  man.' 

*  Never  ;  I  hate  a  nice  man.' 

'  No,  no — an  Iwishman  :  and  I  have  done  it.' 
'  Good  gracious  !  you  don't  mean  that !  I  must  be  more  cau- 
tious in  my  prescriptions.     After  all,  it  seems  to  agree.' 
'  Admiwably.' 

'  He  loves  you  V         -  ^ 

'  To  distwaction.' 
'  He  amuses  you  V 
'  Pwodigiously.     Come  and  see.' 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stainos  livo  witli  Uncle  Philip.  The  insurance 
money  is  ivtnrncd,  but  the  diamond  nionoy  makes  them  very 
easy.  Staines  follows  his  profession  now  nn<ler  ^reat  ad\an 
ta^es  ;  a  nohle  iiouse  rent  free,  the  curiosity  that  attaches  to  a 
man  who  has  heen  (-anted  out  of  a  ship  in  mid  ocean,  and  lives 
to  tell  it  ;  and  then  fjord  Tadcaster,  married  into  another 
nohle  house,  swears  hy  him,  and  talks  of  him  ;  so  does  Lady 
Cicely  Munster,  late  Treherne  ;  and  when  such  friends  as  these 
are  warm,  it  mak(^s  a  physician  the  centre  of  an  im[)oitant 
clienfel/c  ;  but  his  best  friend  of  all  is  his  untla<,'ging  industry, 
and  his  truly  wonderful  diagnosis,  which  resembles  divination. 
He  has  the  ball  at  his  feet,  and,  above  all,  that  without  which 
worldly  success  soon  i)alls — a  happy  home,  a  fireside  warm  with 
symjjathy. 

Mrs.  Stain*'!;  is  an  admiring,  sympathising  wife,  and  an  ad- 
mirable housekeeper.  She  still  utters  inadvertencit'S  now  and 
then,  commits  new  errors  at  odd  times,  but  never  repeats  th«nn 
when  exposed.  Observing  which  docility.  Uncle  Philip  has 
been  heard  to  express  a  fear  that  in  twenty  years  she  will  be 
the  wisest  woman  in  England.  '  But,  thank  Heaven  ! '  he  ad<ls, 
'I  shall  be  gone  before  that.' 

Her  conduct  and  conversation  affords  this  cynic  constant 
food  for  observation  ;  and  he  has  delivered  himself  oracularly 
at  various  stages  of  the  study  :  but  I  cannot  say  that  his  ob- 
servations, taken  as  a  whole,  present  that  consistency  which 
entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  philosophy.  Ex- 
amples :  In  the  second  month  after  Mrs.  Staines  came  to  live 
with  him,  he  delivered  himself  thus  :  '  My  niece  Rosa  is  an 
anomaly.  She  gives  you  the  impression  she  is  shallow.  Mind 
your  eye  :  in  one  moment  she  wii]  take  you  out  ot  your  depth, 
or  any  man's  depth.  She  i.<  liko  ^hos(;  <;(.untiy  sti earns  I  used 
to  fish  for  pike  when  I  was  young ;  you  go  along,  seeing  the 
bottom  eveiywheic ;  but  presea^ly  you  co>ne  to  f-  corner,  and 
it  is  fifteen  feet  deep  all  ir^  a  moment — and  souse  yon  go  over 
head  and  ears  :  that's  my  niece  Rosa.' 

In  six  months  he  had  got  to  this — and,  mind  you,  each  suc- 
cessive dogma  was  delivered  in  a  loud,  aggressive  tone,  and  in 
sublime  oblivion  of  the  preceding  oracle — *  My  niece  Rosa  is 
the  most  artful  woman.  (You  may  haw  !  haw  !  haw  !  as  much 
as  you  like.     You  have  not  found  out  her  little  game — I  have.) 
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What  is  tho  Jiim  of  all  womoii  ?  To  Im*  1)('1ov<'(1  by  an  uncnn- 
scionaltU'  number  of  i>eopl(\  Well,  slic  nets  u[)  for  a  simitlcton, 
and  HO  (lisarnis  all  the  brilliant  peoplt!,  ami  they  love  her. 
Everybody  loves  her.  dust  you  put  her  down  in  a  room  with 
six  clever  women,  and  you  will  see  who  is  the  favourite.  She 
looks  as  shallow  as  a  i)ond,  and  she  is  as  dec})  as  the  ocean.' 

At  tho  end  of  the  year  he  threw  olf  the  mask  altogether. 
*  The  (jrrid  sweetener  of  a  manV.  life,'  said  he,  '  is  "  a  simple- 
ton." I  shall  not  go  abroad  any  more  ;  my  house  has  become 
attractive  :  I've  got  a  simi»loton.  When  I  liave  a  headache, 
her  eyes  fill  with  tender  concern,  and  she  hovers  about  me  and 
pesters  me  with  pillows  :  wln^n  f  am  cross  with  her,  she  is 
afraid  1  am  ill.  When  I  die,  and  leave  lu-r  a  lot  of  money,  she 
will  howl  for  months,  and  say,  "  I  don't  want  his  money  :  I 
waw-waw-waw-waw  wantmy  Uncle  Philip,  to  lovinnc  and  scold 
me."  One  day  she  told  me,  with  a  sigh,  \  hadn't  lectured  her 
for  a  month.  "  1  am  afraid  I  have  olVendtMl  you,"  says  she,  "or 
else  worn  you  out,  dear."  When  I  am  well,  give  me  a  simple- 
ton to  mjiko  mo  laugh.  When  I  am  ill,  give  mo  a  simpleton 
to  soothe  mo  with  her  innocent  tenderness.  A  simpleton  shall 
wipe  the  dews  of  death,  and  close  my  eyes  :  and  when  I  cross 
the  river  of  death,  let  me  be  met  by  a  band  of  tho  heavenly 
host,  who  were  all  simpletons  hero  on  earth,  and  too  good  for 
such  a  hole,  so  now  they  are  in  heaven,  and  their  garments 
always  white — because  there  are  no  laundresses  there.' 

Arrived  at  this  point,  I  advise  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  retire, 
grinning,  to  fresh  pastures,  and  leave  this  champion  of  '  A  Sim- 
pleton '  to  thunder  paradoxes  in  a  desert. 
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THE    END. 


